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PREFACE. 


Thb  work  nowoffisred  toihe  reader  10  based  on  one  originally 
pnbliahed  between  thirty  and  forty  yean  ago  under  Hhe 
saperintendence  of  the  Society  for  ihe  Diffumon  of  Uiefid 
Kfiawledgey  which  became  deeerredly  popular,  and  has  been 
seTCzal  times  reprinted ;  bat  it  was  never  reedited,  althoogh, 
in  the  long  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
pnUication,  considerable  progress  has  of  course  been  made 
in  the  excayations  at  Pompeii.  The  present  work  has 
therefore  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  supplying  some 
account  of  these  more  recent  excayations,  and  thus  rendering 
the  book  a  more  full  and  accurate  description  of  Pompeii  in 
its  present  state. 

For  this  purpose  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  prerious 
descriptions  have  been  altered  and  enlarged,  and  new  names 
that  have  been  given  to  streets,  buildings,  &c.,  have  been 
inserted.  The  method  of  the  book  seemed  also  capable  of 
improvement  by  transposing  some  of  the  descriptions ;  and 
indeed  the  author  of  the  original  work  has  now  and  then 
indicated  where  this  might  be  done  with  advantage. 

The  necessary  additions  would  have  rendered  the  volume 
of  inconvenient  size  had  all  the  original  matter  been  retained. 
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WiUi  a  view  to  ayoid  this  inoonTenienoe,  some  doBoriptions 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  much  conneoted  with  the  subject, 
sach  as  those  of  the  remains  of  Greek  walls,  of  the  baths 
at  Bome,  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  theatre,  &o.,  have  been 
omitted.  The  Editor  may  mention  that,  with  a  view  to 
bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  moment,  he  fire- 
qnently  visited  Pompeii  during  a  residence  at  Naples  in 
the  winter  of  1865-6,  and  istudied  the  best  and  latest 
authorities  on  the  subject.  An  Itinerary  at  the  end  of  the 
▼olume  may  serve  to  render  it  a  guide  for  trayellers,  as  well 
as  an  index  to  the  principal  objects.  It  may  be  added  that 
several  new  illustrations  have  been  given,  besides  a  new 
map  of  the  excavations,  reduced  from  the  Commendatore 
Fiorelli's  plan,  with  that  gentleman's  kind  permission. 

London,  March,  1867. 
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THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  POMPEII. 


'^'^^ 


Visnetta  from  MaaoU'  view  of  the  dtj  at  the  gate  of  HercnUneam 
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Thi  minute  studies  of  antiquaries  iiave  been  a  very  favourite 
subject  of  ridicule  with  those  who  have  not  followed  them — 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  reason.  In  this,  as  in 
ererj  other  pursuit,  men  are  apt  to  forget  the  value  of  the 
object  in  the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  and  run  down  some  inoom- 
prahensible  or  untenable  theory  about  some  matter  that  never 
was  and  never  will  be  of  importance,  with  a  zeal  and  intensity 
of  purpose  which  might  have  been  better  bestowed  upon  a 
better  end.  But  notwithstanding  the  many  jokes,  good  and 
bad,  deserved  and  undeserved,  which  have  been  levelled  at 
this  branch  of  learning,  it  is  one  in  which  all  inquiring  minds 
(and  no  mind  that  is  not  inquiring  can  be  worth  much),  not 
entirely  engrossed  by  some  favourite  occupation,  will  feel  more 
or  less  of  interest.  If  we  could  look  into  the  future,  the  past 
would  probably  loso  much  of  its  importance  in  our  eyes ;  and 
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our  curioBify  would  be  much  more  strongly  excited  to  ascer- 
tain  the  state  of  the  world  a  thousand  years  hence,  than  its 
state  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  this  power  is  denied  us ; 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
.  mankind  more  comprehensiye  than  the  experience  of  a  single 
generatimi  can  affoini,  we  must  apply  to  the  retrospect  of  the 
past  Not  that  this  curioeify  influences  none  but  those  who 
might  wish  or  be  expected  or  draw  profit  from  its  gratification ; 
'm.  the  contrary,  it  seems  a  temper  natural,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  all  alike,  reflecting  or  unreflecting.  It  is  that 
which  causes  us  to  look  with  pleasure  on  an*  antiquated  town, 
to  grope  among  ruins,  even  where  there  is  evidently  nothing 
to  repay  us  for  the  dirt  and  trouble  of  the  search ;  and  gene- 
rally to  invest  everything  entirely  out  of  date  with  a  value 
which  its  original  possessors  would  be  much  puzzled  to 
understand. 

But  time  works  constantly,  as  well  as  slowly ;  and  there- 
fore, however  antiquated  the  appearance,  and  however  old- 
fashioned  and  changeless  the  hiJ>it8  of  any  place  or  people 
may  seem  to  be,  they  are  sure  to  present  a  very  impeifect 
type  of  what  they  were  even  a  single  century  ago.  We  have 
often  wished,  in  various  parts  of  England,  that  we  could 
recall  for  a  moment  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  country ; 
redothe  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  with  their  native  sward,  and 
see  them  studded  with  tumuli  and  Druid  temples,  freo  and 
boundless  as  they  extended  a  thousand  years  ago,  before  the 
devastations  of  the  plough  and  Indosure  Acts;  recall  the 
leafy  honours  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  re- 
people  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  and  the  Don  with  oaks 
.nstead  of  steam-engine  and  manufactory  chimneys ;  or  re- 
new the  decayed  splendour  of  those  magnificent  monasteries 
whose  ruins  still  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration.  If  the 
romantic  fictions  of  the  middle  ages  could  be  realised,  which 
tell  of  mirrors  framed  with  magic  art  to  represent  what  had 
formerly  passed,  or  was  passing,  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  happy  discoverer  might  soon  make  his  fortune  in  this  age 
of  exhibitions.  What  exhibition  could  be  found  more  inte- 
resting than  a  camera-obsoura,  which  should  reflect  past 
incidents  of  historical  or  private  interest,  and  recall,  with  tiie 
vividness  and  minuteness  of  life,  at  least  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  long  past  ages  f 
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8aoL  fancies  are  but  idle  speculations.  The  past  can  only 
be  recalled  by  the  imagination  working  upon  such  details  as 
the  pen  or  the  pencil  o£  contemporaries  may  hare  preserrod ; 
yet,  in  one  single  instance,  the  course  of  events  has  done 
more  to  preserre  a  liying  picture  of  a  former  age — one,  too, 
in  which  the  ciyilized  world  is  deeply  interested — than  we 
could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.  Deserted  places  are  usually 
too  much  dilapidated  to  conyey  more  than  a  Yerv  imperfect 
idea  of  the  minutiao  of  their  arrangement,  or  of  the  manners 
of  their  former  occupiers :  places  which  liave  been  preserved 
by  being  inhabited,  are,  of  necessity,  changed  more  or  less  to 
suit  the  changing  manners  of  those  who  tenant  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  when  it  was  known 
that  a  buried  Roman  city  had  been  discovered ;  a  city  over- 
whelmed and  sealed  up  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and 
preserved  from  the  ravages  *of  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Italy,  and  the  sacrilegious  alterations  and  piUagings  of 
modem  hands.  But  the  hopes  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  formed  upon  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum,  at  the 
banning  of  the  last  century,  were  frustrated  in  great  measure 
by  the  depth  and  hardness  of  the  volcanic  products  under 
which  that  city  was  buried.  The  process  of  clearing  it  was 
necessarily  one  of  excavation,  not  of  denudation ;  and  to 
avoid  the  labour  of  raising  the  quarried  matter  to  the  surfiftce, 
from  a  depth  of  70  or  80  feet,  former  excavations  have  been 
filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  new  excavationi,  and  now, 
besides  a  few  houses,  the  theatre  is  the  only  building  open  to 
inspection,  and  that  an  unsatisfiictory  and  imperfect  inspec- 
tion by  torch-light.  Museums  have  been  profusely  enridied 
with  various  articles  of  use  or  luxury  discovered  at  Hercu- 
laneum, which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  Latin  authors,  and 
throw  light  upon  the  private  life  of  Italy ;  but  no  compre- 
hensive view  could  be  obtained,  and  consequently  no  new 
idea  formed  of  the  disposition  and  appearance  of  a  Boman 
city.  Fortunately,  the  disappointment  was  repaired  by  the 
discovery  of  Pompeii,  a  companion  city  overwhelmed  in  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79,  together  with  Hercu- ' 
laneum,  and  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its  disinterment  as 
well  as  its  burial.  There  was,  however,  this  difference  in 
their  fate — that,  owing  to  its  greater  distance,  from  the 
volcano,   as  well  as  its  more  elevated  situation,  Pompeii, 
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was  not  reached  by  the  streams  of  lava  which  have  sooces- 
sively  flowed  over  Hercnlaneufn,  and  elevated  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  70  to  100  feet  Pompeii  was  buried  by  a  shower 
of  ashes,  pumioe,  and  stones,  forming  a  bed  of  variable  depth, 
but  seldom  excceeding  20  or  24  feet,  loose  and  friable  in 
texture,  and  therefore  easily  removed,  so  as  completely  to 
uncover  and  expose  the  subjacent  buildings. 

The  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  wood,  were  eitiier  burnt  by  the  red-hot 
stones  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  or  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  matter  collected  on  their  roofs  and  floors.  With  this 
exception,  we  see  a  flourishing  city  in  the  very  state  in  which  it 
existed  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago  : — the  buildings  as  they 
were  originally  designed,  not  alter^  and  patched  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  newer  fashions ;  the  paintings  undimmed  by  the 
leaden  touch  of  time ;  household  furniture  left  in  the  C(m- 
fusion  of  use ;  articles,  even  of  intrinsic  value,  abandoned  in 
the  hurry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the  robber,  or  scattered 
about  as  they  fell  £rom  the  trembling  hand,  which  could  not 
pause  or  stoop  for  its  most  valuable  possessions :  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants,  bearing  sad  testimony 
to  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  calamity  which 
overwhelmed  them.  '*  1  noticed,"  says  M.  Simond,  *'  a  strik- 
ing memorial  of  this  mighty  interruption  in  the  Forum, 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  A  new  altar  of  white 
marble,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  apparently  just  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure 
was  building  all  round ;  the  mortar,  just  doshod  against  tho 
side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half  spread  out ;  you  saw  the  long 
sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and  obliterate 
its  own  track — but  it  never  did  return  :  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man  was  suddenly  arrested,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years, 
the  whole  looks  so  fresh  and  new  that  yon  would  almost 
swear  that  the  mason  was  only  gone  to  his  dinner,  and  about 
to  come  back  immediately  to  smooth  the  roughness." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  interest  of  these 
discoveries;  yet  notwithstanding  their  interest  the  subject 
has  been  hardly  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  The 
excavations  have  been  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent 
*  since  the  elegant  work  <^  Sir  W.  Gell  was  published,  which 
describes  only  the  buildings,  leaving  untoudied  one  interest- 
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ing  branch  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  namorons  articles 
which  have  been  fonnd,  throwing  light  a|K>^  the  private  life 
of  tiie  Italians  in  the  first  century.  There  are  foreign  works 
of  great  research  and  magnificence,  but  these,  from  their 
price,  are  only  accessible  to  a  very  small  class  of  readers ; 
and  therefore  little  has  been  generally  known  of  Pompeii, 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  short  and  scattered 
notices  of  travellers.  This  work  is  intended  as  an  attempt 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ruins  as  they  now  exist,  together  with 
a  description  of  their  former  state,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made 
out ;  with  occasional  digressions  upon  points  connected  with 
the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  place,  and  notices  of  the  most 
curious  and  important  articles  which  have'  been  disooyored. 
The  first  part  will  contain  the  public  edifices,  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  disinterred :  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  the 
houses  and  private  habits  of  their  tenants. 

The  chief  authorities  which  have  been  consulted,  are — ^the 
great  work  of  M.  Mazois  on  Pompeii ;  the '  Museo  Borbonico,' 
a  periodical  work  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Naples; 
Sir  W.  Geirs  *  Pompeiana ;'  and  Donaldson's  *  Pompeii.*  We 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  numerous  observations  made 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  William  Clarke,  architect,  by  whom  the 
materials  for  this  work  have  been  collected  and  Uie  drawings 
made,  either  from  the  originals  or  from  plates  in  the. above 
works. 

For  the  use  of  such  readers  as  may  wish  to  enter  upon  a 
deeper  study  of  the  subject,  we  shall  here  add  a  list  of  the 
principal  books  that  may  be  consulted.* 

Amonff  these,  the  work  of  Mazois,  already  mentioned,  is 
one  of  uie  first,  both  in  point  of  time  and  of  importance. 
Mazois  resided  at  Naples  dming  the  years  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  and  was  encouraged  and  assisted  in  his  researches  by 
Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Pompeii,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book.  Mazois 
died  in  1826,  before  he  had  finished  his  work,  which  was 
continued  by  Ghiu.     Its  title  is  Lea  Buines  de  FompH,  de$' 

*  A  most  eztraordinmy  instance  of  book-mp.kiug  on  this  sabject  wiis  the 
work  of  a  certain  Monsignor  Bajardi ;  in  which,  at  the  end  of  two  thick 
quartos,  Hercules  had  not  jet  arrived  at  the  Camp!  Phlegroi,  and  oonsequentlj 
the  foundation  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  had  not  been  laid. 
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riniei  ei  meturiei  par  Fr.  Mazoii^  architected  pendani  le$  anniet 
1809,  1810,  el  1811 :  4  vols,  large  folio,  Paris,  Didot,  1812— 
1838.  It  contains  nearly  200  plates,  and  embraces  the  resultitf 
of  the  excavations  from  1757  to  1821. 

Sir  W.  GMl*s  Pampeiana  consists  of  two  series,  each  of 
two  octavo  volumes,  of  .which  the  first  series  was  published 
at  London,  in  J.824,  and  the  second  in  1880.  The  former 
contains  an  account  of  the  excavations  down  to  the  year  1819; 
which  is  continued  in  the  latter,  It  has  many  illustrations, 
some  of  them  coloured. 

Donaldson's  Po^>ett,  iUu$iraled  toiih  Pidwreaque  Views^ 
engraved  by  W.  B,  Cooke,  was  published  in  London  in  1827. 
2  vols,  largo  fol. 

The  French  work  of  Breton,  Pompeia,  dicrite  et  deseinie,  par 
Ernest  Breton,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1855,  is  a  handsome  b6ok, 
with  many  good  illustrations,  and  describes,  in  one  large  8vo. 
voL,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  progress  of  ihe  excavations  till 
about  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

A  more  elaborate  work  than  this,  and  more  accurate  in 
point  of  scholarship,  is  that  of  Overbeck,  Pompefi,  in  eeinen 
Oebdudeny  AUerihumem  und  Kunstwerkenf  fur  Kunsi-  und 
AUerihums/reunde  dargestelU.  Leipsic,  Engelmano.  Over- 
beck  published  his  first  edition  in  1856,  without  having 
visited  Pompeii,  and  the  book  consequently  contained  many 
errors  and  imperfections.  These,  however,  have  been  reme- 
died in  a  second  edition,  the  fruits  of  a  visit  to  Pompeii, 
to.  be  completed  in  the  present  year,  and  consisting  of  two 
volumes,  iUpstrated  with  numerous  cuta  The  first  volume 
contains  the  history  and  topography  of  the  city,  with  an 
account  of  the  buildings ;  the  second  is  devoted  to  Pompeian 
art  Overbeck's  book  is,  for  its  compass,  undoubtedly  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  yet  published ;  though  the  desire 
to  be  original,  the  besetting  sin  of  most  German  wiiters, 
leads  him  now  and  then  into  some  crotchety  theories.  The 
volume  published  contains  no  account  of  the  tombs ;  an  omis- 
sion which  will  probably  be  supplied  in  the  second  volume. 

The  handsomest  wprk  on  Pompeii  is  that  of  Fausto  and 
Felice  Niccolini,  now  publishing  in  numbers,  entitled,  Le  Case 
ed  i  MonumenU  di  Pompet,  dutegnaii  e  descritti,  foL,  Napoli, 
1864 ;  but  its  price  will  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
r^ers.     It  contains  beautifully  coloured  plates,  besides 
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grotmd-planfl,  cats,  &a,  with  descriptiye  letter-press.  Thirty- 
two  numbers  are  already  published,  at  16  franos  each. 

To  those  who  are  studying  Pompeii  thoroughly  and 
historically,  the  work  of  ue  Oommendatore  Fiorelli,  the 
present  aUe  director  of  the  excavations  and  of  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  is  indispensable.  It  is  entitled  Pompeianarum 
AtUiquitcUum  Hishric^  and  contains,  in  two  8to.  vols.,  each  of 
three  Fasciculi,  the  records  of  the  ezcayatibns,  from  their 
commencement  in  1748  down  to  1860,  collected  from  the 
journals  of  the  director&  These  are  printed  verhaUm  ;  not  a 
record  of  the  discovery  of  a  nail,  or  bolt,  or  fragment  of 
statuary,  or  earthenware,  is  omitted ;  so  that  the  reader  will 
find  the  materials  for  a  history  rather  than  the  history  itself, 
which  the  somewhat  magnificent  title  of  the  book  may  have 
led  him  to  expect^  To  Uie  arch»ological  student  of  Pompeii, 
the  book,  however,  is  of  course  invaluable ;  and  it  is  only  to 
be  .wished  that  its  perusal  had  been  facilitated  by  the 
promised  index,  or  by  a  commentery.  The  first  part  of  the 
journals,  down  to  July,  1764,  is  in  Spanish;  after  that  date 
in  Italian.  After  the  appointment  of  Signer  Fiorelli  to  the 
direction  of  the  excavations,  he  continued  to  publish  the 
progress  of  them  in  a  periodical  work  in  numbers,  entitled, 
Oionude  degli  Sctm  di  Pompei^  which,  however,  appeared 
irregularly,  and  has  been  brought,  we  fear,  to  a  premature 
conclusion.  The  title  of  it  is  as  much  too  modest  as  that  of 
the  History  is  too  grand ;  since  it  contains,  besides  the 
journal  of  tiie  excavations,  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  more 
important  houses  and  works  of  art  discovered,  as  well  as 
literarv  disquisitions  on  matters  relating  to  PompeiL 

Besides  the  substantive  works  here  enumerated,  many 
interesting  and  important  papers  and  pamphlets  on  subjects 
connected  with  Pompeii  have  been  published  separately,  and 
in  various  journals,  by  eminent  Italian  and  other  ardieeo- 
logists,  as  Quaranta,  Niccolini,  Arditi,  Avellino,  Bonucci, 
Fiorelli,  Minervini,  and  others.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
Memorie  ddla  reale  Accademia  di  Archeologia  di  Napolif  the 
AnnaU  deW  IrutUuto  di  corrimondenxa  Archeologicd  (Rome  and 
Paris,  1829-57),  and  the  Biuleiino  Archedogico  NcgpolUano^  of 
Avellino,  afterwards  continued  by  Minervini 

M.  Marc  Monnier,  of  Geneva,  has  also  published  some 
good  papers  on  Pompeii  in  the  Beoue  dea  Deux  Mondes,  as 
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well  as  a  liide  book  on  the  sabjeot,  which  will  be  naefiil  to 
those  who  read  as  they  ran,  and  wish  rather  to  be  amnsed 
than  instructed. 

There  are  also  separate  works  on  remarkable  Pompeian 
boildinge,  as  that  of  Raoul  Rochette:  La  Maison  du  Poke 
Tragique  h  PompSif  avec  ses  PeitUures  et  Mosaiguea  fidMemeni 
reprM&t^«8  et  un  iexte  explicaiif^  fol.,  Paris :  of  Bechi,  Del 
daleidico  e  deUa  cripta  di  Eumachia  scavaU  nel  foro  di 
Pompeia^  Vanno  1820,  4to.,  Napoli :  of  Millin,  Description  dee 
Tombeaux  qui  ant  StS  dScouverte  h  PompH  dam  Vannee  1812, 
Naples,  1813;  and  works  by  Falkener  and  Giulio  Minervini 
on  the  house  of  Lnoretius,  (&o.,  &c. 

The  inscriptions  discovered  at  Pompeii  are  best  given  by 
Mommsen,  in  )x\&  Inecriptimee  Begni  Neapditani,  p.  112  seq. 
They  do  not  comprehend,  however,  the  graffiti^  or  inscriptions 
traced  with  a  sharp  point  on  walls  and  columns.  These  will 
be  fonndy  up  to  tiie  date  of  the  respective  works,  in  Dean 
Wordsworth's  Pompeian  Inscriptiona,  or  Specimens  and  Fac-' 
similes  of  Ancient  Writings  on  the  Wcdls  of  buildings  at 
Pompeii,  London,  1846 ;  and  in  Garrucci's  Graffiti  di  Pompei^ 
4to.,  Paris,  1856 ;  which  also  contains  some  ingenious  remarks 
on  ancient  writing.  • 

Signer  Fiorelli  has  commenced  a  work  entitled,  Monumenta 
Epigraphica  Pompeiana  adfidem  arehetyporum  expressa,  being 
facsimiles  of  the  existing  inscriptions.  Only  the  first  part, 
containing  the  Oscan  inscriptions,  has  been  published. 

There  are  many  rich  and  voluminous  publications  on  the 
subject  of  Pompeian  art.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them  is  the 
Antichita  di  Ercdano  e  Pompei,  large  fol.,  9  vols.,  Napoli, 
1755 — 1792.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  this  book,  as  well  as 
others  from  other  sources,  were  reproduced  in  a  l^Vench  work 
published  at  Paris  by  Didot,  in  8  vols,  large  8vo,  and  entitled 
'  Heroulaneum  et  Pompei :'  Becueil  gSnSrial  de  Peinlures,  Bronzes^ 
Mosc^iqueSj  dbc,  dicouvertSf  jusqu'a  ce  jour  et  reproduits  d*apres 
la  Antichith  d'  Ereolano,  II  Museo  Borbonieo,  et  tons  les 
oworages  analogues,  augments  de  sujets  inSdits  gravis  du  trait 
eur  cuivre  pdr  M,  Boux  ahU^  et  accompagni  d'un  texte  explieatif 
par  M.  L.  Batre.  The  Beal  Museo  Borbonico^  begun  in  1824, 
forms  14  vols.  4to.  in  the  Italian  edition,  and,  though  un- 
equally executed,  is  the  richest  collection  of  Neapolitan 
antiquities. 
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The  work  of  Eaonl  Booheito  may  also  be  mentioned^ 
eniitled  Choix  de  PeifUwres  de  Pampei^  la  phipart  ds  myei  Hx9- 
iorigue^  avee  Vexplicaiion,  ei  une  inirodudum  tur  Vhisloire  de  la 
Peinimreckezki  OrecselehezletBamainB,  with  coloured  plates, 
large  fol.,  Paris,  1844.  There  are  also  many  other  separate 
pnllioations,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate ;  and 
we  shall  content  onrselyos  with  only  mentioning  the  German 
work  of  Temite,  Wandgemalde  aus  Pompei  tma  HereuUmum 
mU  dnem  erlaiderndm  Texts,  Ton  E.  O.lBfaller,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
and  with  reminding  the  reader  that  the  second  Tolome  of 
Orerbeck's  new  edition  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Pompeian 
art. 

It  remains  to  mention  that  the  best  plan  of  Pompeii  is  that 
of  Fiorelli,  entitled  Tabula  CoUmim  Venerim  ComeUm  Pomptu, 
It  18  in  42  shoots,  which,  pat  together,  form  a  superficies  of 
140  square  palms,  being  the  888 1  part  of  the  true  superficies. 
The  small  plan,  re4uced  from  this,  and  sold  at  the  gates  of 
Pompeii,  is  on  the  scale  of  1666  purts  of  the  true  superfioieSk 
There  is  also  a  good  plan  by  Jorio. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BISTOBT  OF  YEBnyiUS. 

Bbfobb  oommencing  the  aooonnt  of  Pompeii  itself,  it  will 
not  be  oat  of  plaoe  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  ancient 
state  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  stood,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Yesuvins. 

The  Bay  of  Naples,*  anciently  called  Grater  (the  Cnp),  was 
known  to  the  ancients  at  an  early  period.  The  remark- 
able appearance  of  its  shores  strudc  their  fancy ;  and  they 
named  Uiem  Phlegra,  or  Phlegnei  Oampi,  Burnt  Fields,  from 
the  traces  of  igneous  action  everywhere  risible,  and  ac- 
counted for  these  natural  appearances  1^  the  f&bled  battle 
between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  assisted  by  Hercules,  in 
which  the  giants  were  cast  down  and  destroyed  by  Jupiter's 
thunderbolto.  The  earth,  riven,  scorched,  and  thunder- 
stained,  bore  enduring  witness  to  the  destructive  power  of 
these  weapons.  Here  was  the  celebrated  lake  Avemus,  the 
mouth  of  hell,  according  to  the  Italian  poets,  over  whidi  no 
bird  could  complete  its  flight,  but  dropped,  overcome  by  the 
sulphureous  exhalations.  This  is  one,  probably,  of  that 
numerous  tribe  of  legends  which  have  been  framed  to  fit  or 
to  explain  a  name.  Its  Greek  name  is  Aomos,  literally 
Birdless ;  its  dreary  and  terror-striking  appearance,  when  its 
precipitous  sides  were  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  suggested 
the  notion  that  it  was  the  openinff  of  the  nether  world  ;  hence 
the  story  of  the  foetid  atmosphere  and  its  deadly  effecto 
Yet  even  here  there  may  be  some  foundation  of  truth ;  for 
we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  for  stating, 
that  while  wild  fowl  abound  in  other  pools  and  lakes  in 
this  quarter,  they  shun  Avemus,  or  pay  it  but  a  passing  visit.* 
Diodorus  derives  the  name  of  Phlegra  from  Yesuvius,  which, 
he  says,  like  ^tna,  used  to  vomit  fire,  and  still  retains  traces 
of  ite  former  eruptions.f    He  spoke  from  observation  of  the 

*  Campi  Phlflgrci.    Mr.  Lyell  it  alto  inclined  to  admit  th«  atorj,  and 
adduoet  iotUnon  of  timilar  mephitio  ezludatloQt. 
t  ir.  21. 
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mountain,  not  from  tradition,  for  tradition  recorded  no  erup- 
tion preyions  to  the  Cbristiaii  era ;  bat  he  probably  erred  in 
the  derivation  of  the  name.  Traces  of  Tolcanic  action  were 
as  evident  round  Baife  and  Puteoli  as  on  Vesuyins ;  and  the 
ancients  appear  to  liave  had  some  record  of  eruptions  in  this 
quarter,  since  they  fabled  tliat  the  giant  Typhon,  who  threw 
stones  to  heaven  with  a  loud  noise,  and  from  whose  eyes  and 
mouth  firo  proceeded,  lay  buried  under  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Inarime  or  Pithecusa,  now  called  Ischia.*  A 
similar  fable  accounted  for  the  eruptions  of  iBtna. 

Bj  tiiriM  A  pitchj  cloud  slie  rolls  on  high, 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  eoirails  flj, 

A  lid  flakes  of  mounting  flames,  thai  lick  the  tkj. 

Oil  from  her  bowels  maasj  rocks  are  thrown, 

And,  sliiveted  bj  the  force,  come  piecemeal  down. 

Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  Hery  springs  that  boil  below. 

Enceladus,  they  say,  transfixed  by  Jore, 

With  blasted  limbs  came  trembling  from  nbore ; 

And  where  he  fell  the  arengiug  father  diew 

This  blasted  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw. 

As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides 

He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the  heavens  hides. 

DRTDBif,  jEn,  lib.  iii.  572. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  poets  vary  in  these  stories : 
Ovid  places  Typhon  under  ^tna.  < 

In  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  Vesuvius  assumed 
the  character  which  had  before  been  given  to  Avemus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  hell.  Cardinal  Damiano  relates 
the  following  stories,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Nicholas 
XL  "A  servant  of  God  dwelt  alone,  near  Naples,  on  a  lofky 
rock  hard  by  the  highway.  As  this  man  was  singing  hymns 
by  night,  he  opened  the  window  of  his  cell  to  observe  the 
hour ;  when,  lo  I  he  saw  passing  many  men,  black  as  Ethi- 
opians, driving  a  large  troop  of  packhorses  laden  with  hay ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  ask  who  they  were,  and  why  they 
carried  with  them  this  fodder  for  cattle?  And  they  an- 
swered, *  We  are  evil  spirits ;  and  this  food  which  we  prepare 
is  not  for  flocks  or  heids,  but  to  foment  those  fires  which  are 
kindled  against  men*s  souls ;  for  we  wait,  first  for  Pandul- 
phns,  Prince  of  Capua,  who  now  lies  sick;   and  then  for 

•  Strabo,  lib.  t.  c.  4.,  §  9. 
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Jolin,  the  captain  of  the  garriBon  of  Naples,  who  as  yet  is 
alive  and  well.'  Then  went  that  man  of  Ood  to  John,  and 
related  faithfully  that  which  he  had  seen  and  heard.  At 
that  time  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  beins  about  to  waae  war  on 
the  Saracens,  was  journeying  toward  Calabria.  John  there- 
fore answered,  'I  must  £«t  go  reverently  and  meet  the 
Emperor,  and  take  counsel  with  him  concerning  the  state  of 
this  land.  But  after  he  is  gone  I  promise  to  forsake  the 
world,  and  to  assume  the  monastic  habit'  Moreover,  to 
prove  whether  the  priest's  story  were  true,  he  sent  one  to 
Capua,  who  found  Pandulphus  dead;  and  John  himself 
lived  scarce  fifteen  days,  dying  before  the  Emperor  reached 
those  parts ;  npon  whose  death  the  mountain  Vesuvius,  from 
which  hell  often  belches  forth,  broke  out  into  flames,  as 
might  clearly  be  proved,  because  the  hay  which  those  demons 
got  ready  was  nothing  else  than  the  fire  of  that  foil  confla- 
gration prepared  for  these  reprobate  and  wicked  men ;  for  as 
often  as  a  reprobate  rich  man  dies  in  those  parts,  the  fire  is 
seen  to  burst  from  the  above-named  mountain,  and  such  a 
mass  of  sulphureous  resin  flows  from  it  as  makes  a  torrent 
which  by  its  downward  impulse  descends  even  to  the  sea. 
And  in  verity  a  former  prince  of  Palermo  once  saw  from  a 
distance  sulphureous  pitdiy  flames  burst  out  from  Vesuvius, 
and  said  that  surely  some  rich  man  was  just  about  to  die, 
and  go  down  to  hell.  Alas  for  the  blinded  minds  of  evil 
men  I  That  very  night,  as  he  lay  regardless  in  bed,  he 
breatiied  his  last.  There  was  also  a  Neapolitan  priest,  who 
wished  to  know  more  of  things  not  lawful  to  be  known,  who, 
when  that  infernal  pit  belched  flames  more  fiercely  than 
usual,  with  presumptuous  boldness  resolved  to  visit  it  So 
having  solemnized  the  mass,  he  went  on  his  way,  armed,  as 
it  were,  with  the  sacred  vestments;  but  this  rash  inquirer, 
approaching  nearer  than  men  use  to  go,  never  reappeared, 
hieing  unable  to  return.  Another  priest,  who  had  left  his 
mother  sick  at  Beneventum,  as  he  travelled  through  the 
bounds  of  Naples,  and  was  intent  upon  the  upstreaming 
flames,  heard  a  voice  of  one  bewailing,  which  he  perceived 
evidently  to  be  the  voice  of  his  mother.  He  marked  the 
time,  and  found  it  to  have  been  the  hour  of  her  death.')^ 
This  passage  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Domiano 
*  Damiani  Ej^stoUe,  lib.  i.  9. 
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to  Pope  NioholM  IL,  written  about  the  year  1060.  The 
srperstition  was  natural  enough;  and  similar  ones  were 
entertained  at  a  much  kter  date  concerning  iBtna  and  the 
island  of  Stromboli)  in  which  there  is  a  Tolcano  in  almost 
constant  activity. 

Strabo,  whb  wrote  some  part  of  his  work  at  least  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  thus 
describes  the  Phlegnean  Fields : — *'  After  doubling  Misenum, 
next  comes  a  lake*  (now  Mare  Morto),  beyond  which  the 
coast  fidls  back  in  a  deep  bay,  where  stands  Bai»  and  its 
warm  baths,  useful  both  for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  for  the 
cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  lake  borders  upon  Baiie; 
within  it  is  lake  Avemus.  Here  our  ancestors  placed  the 
scene  of  Homer *s  Nekuia;t  and  here,  they  say,  was  an 
oracle,  where  answers  were  returned  by  the  dead,  to  which 
Ulysses  came.  Ayemus  is  a  deep  hollow  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  in  size  and  shape  well  suited  for  a  harbour,  but 
incapacitated  for  that  purpose  by  the  shallow  Lucrine  lake 
which  lies  before  ii  It  is  enclosed  by  steep  ridges,  which 
OTcrhang  it  everywhere,  except  at  the  entrance,  now  highly 
cultivated,  but  formerly  enclosed  by  a  savage  trackless  forest 
of  large  trees,  which  threw  a  superstitious  gloom  over  the 
hollow.  The  inhabitants  farther  fabled  that  the  birds 
which  flew  over  it  fell  down  into  the  water,  destroyed  by  the 
rising  exhalations,  as  in  other  places  of  this  sort,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Plutonia,  or  places  sacred  to  Pluto ;  and  imagined 
that  Avemus  was  a  Plutonium,  and  the  abode  where  the 
Cimmerians  were  said  to  dwelL  Here  is  a  fountain  of  fresh 
water  by  the  sea ;  but  all  persons  abstain  from  it,  believing 
it  to  be  the  Styx;  and  somewhere  near  was  the  oradc 
Here,  also,  as  they  thought,  was  Pyriphlegethon,|  judging 
from  the  hot  springs  near  lake  Adienuda.    The  Lucrine 

*  The  text  bat  kt§iiip,  a  harbow,  though  loine  of  tho  Latin  renioDt  bare 
pahs  (Xi/uniy 

t  The  title  of  the  Xlth  book  §f  the  Odjnej,  the  acene  of  which  is  Uid 
among  the  dead. 

%  Pfriphlegethoo,  burning  with  fire ;  one  of  the  three  riven  which  encom- 
paned  hell.  Stjx  was  another.  It  is  duubtfal  whether  the  Acherosia  here 
meant  was  ATemos,  the  Laorine  lake,  or  the  Lago  di  Knsaro,  about  two  miles 
from  Aremos  and  between  Cumsi  and  Cape  IJistto.  There  was  another  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  Epims. 
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lake  in  breadth  readies  to  BauB,  being  aoparated  from  the 
sea  by  a  mound,  about  a  mile  long,  and  wide  enough  for  a 
broad  carriage-road,  said  to  have  becoi  made  bj  Hercules  as 
he  was  driying  Qoryon's  oxen.  Being  inuch  exposed  to  the 
surf,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  trarersed  on  foot,  Agrippa  raised 
and  completed  it  The  lake  admits  light  shi^,*  is  useless 
as  a  naval  station,  but  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
oysters.  Here,  according  to  some,  was  the  lake  Acherusia, 
but  Artemidorus  makes  it  the  same  with  Ayemus.  Next  to 
Bain  come  the  shores  and  city  of  Dicaoarchia,  formerly  a 
port  of  the  Oumnans,  placed  on  a  hill.  During  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal,  the  Bomans  colonized  it,  and  called  it  Puteoli, 
from  (putei)  the  wells ;  or,  as  others  say,  they  so  named  the 
whole  district,  as  far  as  Bain  and  the  Cumiean  territory, 
from  the-  stench  (puior)  of  its  waters,  because  it  is  full  of 
sulphur  and  fire  and  hot  springs.  Some  think  that  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  country  about  Oumn  is  called  Phlegra,  and 
that  the  thunder-riven  wounds  of  the  fallen  giants  pour  out 
these  streams  of  fire  and  water.  Immediately  over  it  is 
Vdican's  assembly-room  (Hephaesti  Acora,  now  tiie  Solfatara), 
a  level  space  surrounded  by  burning  heights,  with  numerous 
chimney-like  spiracles,  which  rumble  loudly ;  and  the  bottom 
is  fiill  of  ductile  sulphur.  Next  to  Didearchia,  is  Neapolis ; 
next  to  Neapolis,  Herculaneum,  standing  on  a  promontory 
remarkably  open  to  the  south-west  wind  (lAbs),  which  makes 
it  unusally  healthy.  This  city,  and  its  next  neighbour, 
Pompeii,  on  the  river  Samus,  were  originally  held  by  the 
Osci,  then  by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Pclosgiaiis,  then  by  the 
Samnites,  who  in  their  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Romans. 
Pompeii  is  the  port  of  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  Acerm,  being 
situated  on  the  river  Samus,  which  is  suited  for  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  cargoes.  Above  these  places  rises 
Vesuvius,  well  cultivated  and  inhabited  all  round,  except  its 
top,  which  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  entirely  barren, 
ashy  to  the  view,  displaying  cavernous  hollows  in  rocks, 
which  look  as*  if  they  had  been  eAien  by  the  fire,  so  that  we 

*  Stnbo  hns  before  mid  that  Agrippa  cut  throngh  this  mound,  and  thus 
cftablished  a  oommnnication  between  Areraoa  and  the  aea.  What  he  atkjn 
heie  is  entlielj  contiarj  to  the  later  author,  Dion  CaasiiiSk  who  asserts  that  in 
the  hands  of  Agrippa  Avemus  became  an  eioellent  port.  This  whole  passage 
is  m  many  parts  verj  obscure,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  corrupt. 
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111A7  suppose  this  spot  to  have  been  a  volcano  formerly,  with 
bnminc  craters,  now  extingnished  for  want  of  fuel."* 

It  will  occnr  at  once  to  the  reader,  that  this  description  is 
totally  inapplicable  to  Vesavius  as  it  now  exists.  The 
geneiul  form  of  the  mountain  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  certainly  its  elevated  cone  can  by  ho  stretch 
of  wonls  be  characterised  as  a  level  top.  *  It  seems  probable, 
from  Tarious  considerations,  that  this  cone  is  of  company 
tively  recent  'origin.  It  stands  within  a  circular  volcanic 
ridge,  called  Somma,  broken  away  to  the  south,  where  there 
is  still  a  projection,  called  the  Pedamentina,  apparently 
marking  the  continuation  of  Bomma.  The  most  experienced 
obeorrors  seem  agreed  that  this  ridge  is  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  volcano,  much  larger  than  the  existing  one,  and  was 
once  surmounted  by  a  cone  like  that  of  ^tna,  which,  being 
subject  to  constant  degradation,  and  requiring  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  materials  to  maintain  its  height,  sunk  down 
into  the  earth,  in  the  long  period  of  inactirity  which  we 
know  to  have  occurred  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era. 
Parallel  instances  may  be  found  in  the  lakes  of  Avemus  and 
Agnano,  which  are  evidently  the  sites  of  ancient  volcanic 
cones  which  have  fallen  in,  not  craters  of  eruption.  The 
reawakened  fires  of  Vcsurius  soon  blew  out  the  mass  of 
materifds  which  choked  their  former  vent,  and  have  formed 
around  that  vent'  a  second  cone,  concentric  with  and  similar 
to  its  predecessor,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  Instances 
exactly  similar  to  this  also  occur.  We  may  mention  Barren 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  an  active  volcano  rises 
out  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  what  is  evidentlv  a  sunken 
cone.  The  cone  of  the  Peak  of  Tenoriffo  also  rises  in 
the  middle  of  a  circular  enclosure,  like  Somma,  and  a 
process  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius 
may  now  be  frequently  observed  going  on  within  the  crater 
of  that  mountain,  in  which,  during  itis  periods  of  activity, 
a  minor  mountain  is  continually  rising.j  Finally,  some 
volcanic  mountains  are  known  to  have  fSaHen  in  or  to 
have  been  dispersed,  as  Papandayang,  in  the  island  of  Java, 

*  Sirabo,  lib.  t.  c.  4.,  $  5—8.  Such  putt  of  the  original  at  do  not  bear  on 
oor  subiect  hnre  been  omitted. 

t  Campi  Phlcmt,  pi.  %  where  there  is  a  minute  representation  of  the 
tfnaDget  thus  produced  in  the  form  of  the  mountain. 
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which,  in  the  jear  1772,  was  reduced  in  height  from  9000  tQ 
about  5000  feet.  So  alflo,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  a  great 
part  of  the  crater  and  summit  of  Carguirazo  fell  in  during  an 
earthquake  in  1698.* 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  present  cone  is  hosed  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  larger  mountain,  it  probably  did  not  exist  when 
Strabo  wrote  the  above  description,  but  was  thro^vn  up  in 
the  first-recorded  eruption,  in  the  year  79,  or  at  some  later 
period.  This  will  agree  with  the  negative  testimony  of 
other  authors,  who  make  no  mention  of  it,  or  speak  cui*8orily 
of  it ;  not  as  we  might  expect  them  to  mention  so  prominent 
a  feature  as  it  now  is  in  the  much  admired  scenery  of  Baiaa 
and  Naples.  In  Virgil  the  name  occurs  only  ouce;  aiid 
then  it  is  introduced  to  commend  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 
The  great  battle  between  the  Eomans  and  the  Latins,  in 
B.C.  840,  in  which  Deoius  devoted  himself  to  death,  was  fought 
at  Vesuvius.!  It  was  on  Vesuvius  that  Spartacus  encamj^, 
with  his  army  of  insurgent  slaves  and  gladiators.  **The 
Romans  besieged  them  in  their  fort,  situate  upon  a  hill  that 
had  a  very  steep  and  narrow  ascent  to  it,  and  kept  the  passage 
up  to  them :  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  round  about  it  was 
nothing  but  high  rocks  hanging  over,  and  upon  them  great 
storo  of  wild  vines.  Of  these  the  bondmen  cut  the  strongest 
strips,  and  made  thereof  ladders,  like  to  ship-ladders  of 
ropes,  of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that  they  reached  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  even  to  the  very  bottom :  upon  those  they 
all  came  safely  down,  saving  one  that  tarried  above  to  throw 
down  their  armour  after  them,  who  afterwards  by  the  same 
ladder  saved  himself  last  of  all.  The  Eomans  mistrusting  no 
such  matter,  these  bondmen  compassed  the  hill  round,  assailed 
them  behind,  and  put  them  in  such  a  fear,  with  the  sudden 
onset,  as  they  fled  every  man,  and  so  was  their  camp  taken."! 
This  passage  also  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  present 
state  of  Vesuvius.  Its  lofty  summit  would  be  ill  suited  for 
an  encampment,  nor  could  the  wild  vine  ever  have  flourished 
thero ;  but  both  Plutaroh  and  Strabo  will  be  clear,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  even  summit  of  Somma,  then  probably  moro 
p^ect  than  it  now  is,  was  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  it  was  only  accessible  by  a  chasm,  such  as  that 

*  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  xxr,  p.  436,  445. 
t  Lir.  Tiii.  8.  |  North's  Plutarch,  Gratis. 
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which  gives  admission  to  Avenias.  While  the  Bomaiis  were 
guarding  this  spot,  they  might  reasonably  feel  confident  that 
tiie  enclosed  enemy  conld  fiind  no  other  outlet. 

After  many  centuries  of  repose,  the  volcano  broke  out  with 
neat  violence,  and  in  its  first  eruption  destroyed  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  StabioB.  This  calamity  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, the  younger  Pliny,  whose  narration  will  form  part  of 
the  next  chapter.  It  is  also  mentioned  more  than  a  century 
later  by  Dion  Caseins.  The  passage  seems  to  indicate,  as 
far  as  it  is  intelligible,  that  the  present  cone  did  not  exist 
when  he  'Wrote ;  and  is  further  curious,  as  proving  that  the 
old  fables  of  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  and  of  the 
inhumation  of  the  latter,  were  not  forgotten  even  in  the  third 
century. 

"  During  the  autumn  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Campania. 
Vesuvius  is  a  mountain  on  the  coast  near  Naples,  which  con- 
tains inexhaustible  fountains  of  fire ;  and  formerly  it  was  all 
of  the  same  height,  and  fire  rose  in  the  middle  of  it  (for  the 
only  traces  of  fire  were  in  the  middle),  but  the  outer  parts 
remain  fireless  to  this  day.  Hence,  these  continuing  un- 
injured, but  the  centre  being  dried  up  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  encircling  crags  still  retain  their  ancient  height :  but  the 
burnt  part  being  consumed,  in  lapse  of  time  has  settled  down 
and  become  hollow,  so  that  to  compare  small  things  to  great, 
the  whole  mountain  now  resembles  an  amphitheatre.  And 
the  top  is  clothed  with  trees  and  vines,  but  ue  circular  cavity 
is  abandoned  to  fire ;  and  by  day  it  sends  up  smoke  and  by 
night  flame,  so  that  one  would  think  all  sorts  of  incense  vessels 
were  burning  there.  This  continues  always  with  more  or  less 
violence,  and  often,  after  any  considerable  subsidence,  it  casts 
up  ashes  and  stones,  impelled  by  violent  blasts  of  wind,  with 
a  loud  noise  and  roaring,  because  its  vent-holes  are  not  set 
close  together,  but  are  narrow  and  concealed.* 

'*  Such  is  Vesuvius,  and  these  things  take  place  in  it  almost 
every  year.  But  all  eruptions  which  have  happened  since, 
though  they  may  have  appeared  unusually  great  to  those  even 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  such  sights,  would  be  trifling, 
even  if  collected  into  one,  when  compared  to  what  occurred  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak.  Many  huge  men  surpassing 
hii^nan  stature,  such  as  the  giants  are  described  to  have 
*  This  descriptioii  is  not  ve:y  clear,  but  oeither  is  the  Greek. 
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been,  appeared  wandering  in  the  air  and  upon  the  earth,  at 
one  time  frequenting  the  mountain,  at  another  the  fields  and 
cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  Afterwards  came  great  droughts 
and  violent  earthquakes,  so  that  the  whole  plain  boilod  and 
bubbled,  and  the  hills  leapt,  and  there  were  noises  under- 
ground like  thunder,  and  above  ground  like  roaring,  and 
tiie  sea  made  a  noise,  and  the  heavens  sounded ;  and  then 
suddenly  a  mighty  crash  was  heard  as  if  the  mountains  were 
coming  together,  and  first  great  stones  were  thrown  up  to  the 
very  summits,  then  mighty  fires  and  immense  smoke,  so  that 
the  whole  air  was  overuiadowed,  and  the  sun  entirely  hidden, 
as  in  an  edipse. 

'*  Thus  day  was  turned  into  night,  and  light  into  darkness, 
and  some  thought  the  giants  were  rising  again  (for  manpr 
phantoms  of  them  were  seen  in  the  smoke,  and  a  blast,  as  if 
of  trumpets,  was  heard),  while  others  believed  that  the  earth 
was  to  retuni  to  Chaos,  or  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  There- 
fore men  fled,  some  from  the  houses  out  into  the  ways,  others 
that  were  wiUiout,  into  their  houses ;  some  quitted  the  land 
for  the  sea,  some  the  sea  for  the  land,  being  confounded  in 
mind,  and  thinking  every  place  at  a  distance  safer  than  where 
they  were.  Meanwhile,  an  inexpressible  quantity  of  dust 
was  blown  out,  and  filled  land,  sea,  and  air,  which  did  much 
other  mischief  to  men,  fields,  and  cattle,  and  destroyed  all 
the  birds  and  fishes,  and  besides  buried  two  entire  cities, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  while  the  population  was  sitting 
in  the  theatre.*  For  this  dust  was  so  abundant  that  it 
reached  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  filled  the  air  above 
Bome,  and  overclouded  the  sun;  which  caused  much  fear 
even  there  for  many  days,  men  neither  knowing  nor  being 
able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But  they  thought 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  the  sun  to 
fall  extinguished  to  the  earth,  the  earth  to  rise  to  the  sky. 
At  the  time,  however,  these  ashes  did  them  no  harm,  but  sub- 
sequently they  produced  a  pestilential  di8easo.''t 

It  does  not  i^pear  that  any  lava  flowed  from  Vesuvius ;  the 

*  The  wonUng  Imitc*  it  doubtful  which  theatre  it  meant  The  thcatm 
•f  both  dtiet  have  been  explond,  and  no  reinaint  found.  The  eruptkm  may 
have  cenw  on  while  the  people  were  avembled,  but  thej  were  not  destrovcc^in 
the  theatres. 

t  Dion  Caww,  fib.  Izri.  23. 
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ejected  matter  consiBted  of  rocks,  pmnioe,  aod  ashes,  which 
seem,  from  the  operations  at  Pompeii  and  Heronlanenm, 
to  have  hoon  partly  chansed  into  liquid  mud  by  torrents  of 
rain.  Being  reawakened,  the  volcano  continued  in  pretty 
constant  actiyity.  It  is  evident  from  the  passage  just  quoted, 
that  from  this  year  until  the  commencement  <i  the  third 
century,  when  Dion  wrote,  eruptions  of  more  or  less  violence 
were  continually  recurring.  Other  eruptions  are  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Procopius,  who  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  speaks  of  the  mountain  emitting 
rivers  of  fire.*  He  descril^s  it  in  te^s  which  correspond 
somewhat  with  a  cone  and  crater ;  and,  like  Dion,  conveys 
the  idea  of  its  being  constantly  at  work.  **  Vesuvius  is  very 
precipitous  below,  encircled  with  wood  above,  terribly  wild 
and  craggy.  In  the  centre  of  its  summit  is  a  very  deep  chasm, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  reach  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  fire  in  it,  if  a  man  dare 
peep  over.  Usually,  the  fire  returns  upon  itself  (  i<ft  ^vr^ 
orpc^crcu),  without  molesting  those  who  live  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  when  the  mountain  utters  a  roaring  noise,  in 
general  it  emits  soon  after  a  vast  body  of  cinders.''  He  adds, 
that  these  ashes  were  often  carried  a  vast  distance,  even  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  Byzantium,  in  which  city  so  much 
terror  was  once  caused  by  the  phenomenon,  that  a  solemn 
supplication  was  established  in  consequence,  and  continued 
yearly.t 

The  first  stream  of  lava,  of  which  we  have  authentic 
account,  broke  out  in  the  year  1086,  during  the  seventh  erup- 
tion from  the  resuscitation  of  the  volcano.^  Another  erup- 
tion occurred  in  1049,  another  in  1188  or  9 ;  after  which 
there  was  a  pause  of  168  years,  till  1806.  From  this  year, 
to  1681,  there  was  a  cessation,  except  one  slight  eruption  in 
1500.  During  this  long  pause,  a  remarkable  event  occurred 
in  another  part  of  the  Phlegnean  fields.    In  little  more  than 

•  Bell.  Goth.  iT.  35. 

t  Prooop.6ell.  Goth.  ii.4. 

X  Th«  six  previous  erupttom  were  those  of  79,  203,  472,  512,  SS5,  and 
993.  That  of  472,  recorded  in  the  Chronicon  of  MaroeUinos,  ad.  ann.,  seems 
to  haTe  been  a  very  violent  one.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  Procopius'  descrip- 
tion of  the  eruption  of  512,  that  Inva  was  ejected  on  tlint  occasion  v^^iu  tk 
KOI  ^^  irrav9a  irvp^f  ^k  ti^v  hnpttpMias  Kamrtiwmp  &XP*  ''  ^^v  Spovs  rhi 
wp^voia  Koi  Ifri  wpiartt. — Xoc.  cU, 
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twenty-four  hoars,  a  new  hill,  called  Monte  Nooto,  was 
thrown  np  to  the  heif^t  of  440  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the 
sea,  its  base  being  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
It  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Lacrine  lake,  which  has 
now  dwindled  into  a  shallow  pooL* 

Bracini  descended  into  the  crater  of  Vesnyios  shortly 
hefare  the  eruption  of  1631.  He  giyes  the  following  account 
of  it :  *^  The  crater  was  fiye  miles  in  circumference,  and  about 
6000  paces  deep;  its  sides  were  coyered  with  brushwood, 
and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a  plain,  on  which  cattle  grased. 
In  the  woody  parts  boars  ^quently  harboured.  Li  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  within  the  crater,  was  a  narrow  passage, 
through  which,  by  a  winding  path,  you  could  descend  about 
a  mile  among  rocira  and  stones  till  you  came  to  another  more 
spacious  plain,  ooyered  with  ashes.  In  this  plain  were  three 
little  pools,  placed  in  a  triangular  form ;  one  towards  the  east, 
of  hot  water,  corrosiye  and  bitter  beyond  measure ;  another 
towards  the  west,  of  water  Salter  thui  that  of  the  sea ;  the 
third  of  hot  water  that  had  no  particular  taste.*'! 

This  account,  in  spite  of  its  minute  enumeration  of  pools 
of  water  and  points  of  the  compass,  is  not  yery  intelligible, 
and  may  fitirly  be  presumed  not  to  be  yery  accurate.  Judg- 
ing from  tiie  siae  which  he  ascribes  to  the  crater,  fiur  larger 
than  any  which  we  know  to  haye  existed  in  the  present  cone, 
one  would  suppose  that  he  meant  its  boundary  to  be  the 
ridge  of  Somma,  and  that  the  yalley  between  Somma  and 
Yesuyius,  now  called  Atrio  de'  Cayalli,  the  hall  of  horses 
(because  it  is  here  that  yisitors  to  the  summitof  the  mountain 
leaye  their  horses  to  wait  while  they  ascend  the  cone  on  foot), 
is  tiie  plain  where  cattle  grased.  Still  this  is  inconsiBtent 
with  the  fbrther  descent  in  the  centre  of  that  plain,  unless  we 
suppose  that  where  the  cone  now  stands  there  was  then  a 
chasm ;  and  surely  the  present  cone  cannot  haye  grown  up 
within  the  last  two  centuries  unobseryed  and  undoscribed. 
We  haye,  therefore,  but  a  choice  of  difficulties  in  explaining 
the  passage ;  and  a  further  one  occurs  in  the  great  depth 
attributed  to  the  crater,  which,  according  to  this  statement, 
must  haye  been  accessible  at  a  depth  far  below  the  leyel  of 
the  sea.    Still,  so  fur  as  we  can  form  any  opinion  on  it,  the 

*  Lj«II,  Prineiplct  of  Cieology,  cbnp.  lix. 
t  Cainpi  Pbli^ripi,  |Mg«  62. 
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monntain,  after  this  long  pause,  appears  to  hare  approximated 
considerably  to  the  state  in  which  it  afforded  a  safe  refage  to 
Spartacus,  as  described  by  Plutarch,  and  the  passage  thus 
furnishes  a  £resh  presumption  that  the  modem  cone  did  not 
then  exist.  We  may  add  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  authority  to  the 
reasons  already  given,  for  supposing  Somma  to  be  the  ancient 
Vesuyius.  *'  I  have  seen  ancient  lavas  in  the  plain  on  the 
other  side  of  Somma,  which  could  never  have  come  from  the 
present  Vesuvius."* 

A  brief  period  of  repose  followed  the  eruption  of  1681, 
but  it  lasted  only  till  1666  ;  from  which  time  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions,  at  intervals  rarely  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  generally  recurring  much  more  frequently. 
Those  of  1776  and  1777  are  more  than  commonly  celebrated, 
from  having  been  described  at  large  by  an  eye-witness,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  his  splendid  work,  entitled  '  Campi 
Phlegroi/  The  eruption  of  1779  was  also  described  by  him, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  pheno- 
mena. During  the  whole  month  of  July  the  volcano  gave 
the  umitd  warn  ID  gB  of  an  approaching  paroxysm,  by  internal 
riiniUHng  uoirch^  and  frequent  jets  of  smoke  and  red-hot 
Btouoa.  On  August  the  5th  it  was  in  a  state  of  violent  agita^ 
tion  :  whito  and  sulphureous  smoke  issued  continually  from 
Uto  cfnter,  and  lay  piled  up  cloud  upon  cloud,  resembling 
halm  of  the  win  tost  cotton,  until  a  mass  of  them  was  accu- 
mulated above  tho  summit,  four  times  the  height  and  size  of 
the  tnouutain  itselfl  In  the  midst  of  this,  stones  and  ashes 
were  cQutiDiiallj  shot  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  or  upwards. 
At  thifl  time  a  quantity  of  lava  was  heaved  up  high  enough 
to  clear  the  mouUi  of  the  crater,  and  took  its  passage  down 
the  side  oppoaito  to  Sonmia. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  the 
mountain  w»h  lesa  violently  disturbed,  but  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  nigbt  of  the  latter  day  its  fermentation  increased 
greatly.  '*  I  was  watching  its  motions  from  the  Mole  of 
KapleSf  which  has  a  full  view  of  the  volcano,  and  had  been 
witD^s  to  several  picturesque  effects  produced  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  deep  red  fire  which  issued  from  the  crater  of 
VesuriuB,  and  mounted  up  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  clouds^ 

*  Campi  Phlegrsi,  page  63, 
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when  a  summer  storm,  called  here  a  Tropea,  came  on  sud- 
denly, and  blended  its  heavy  watery  clouds  with  the  sulphu- 
reous and  mineral  ones,  which  were  already  like  so  many 
other  mountains  piled  over  the  summit  of  Uie  volcano.  At 
this  moment  a  fountain  of  fire  was  shot  up  to  an  incredible 
height,  casting  so  bright  a  light  that  the  smallest  objects 
coidd  be  clearly  distinguished  at  any  place  within  six  miles 
or  more  of  Vesuvius.  The  black  stormy  clouds  passing  over, 
and  at  times  covering  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  bright  column 
of  fire,  at  other  times  clearing  away  and  giving  a  full  view 
of  it,  with  the  various  tints  produced  by  its  reverberated 
light  on  the  white  clouds  above,  in  contrast  with  the  pale 
flashes  of  forked  lightning  that  attended  the  Tropea,  formed 
such  a  scene  as  no  power  of  art  can  ever  express."  One  of 
the  king  of  Sicily's  game-keepers,  who  was  out  near  Ottaiano 
in  this  storm,  was  surprised  to  find  the  drops  of  rain  scald 
his  hands  and  face,  a  phenomenon  occasioned,  probably,  by 
the  doqds  having  acquired  a  great  degree  of  heat  in  passing 
by  the  above-mentioned  column  of  firo^ 

On  Sunday,  Vesuvius  was  quiet  till  towards  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  smoke  began  to  gather  over  its  crater, 
and  the  usual  jets  of  stones  and  ashes  commenced  and  con- 
tinued to  increase.  **  At  about  nine  o^clock,  there  was  a  loud 
report  which  shook  the  houses  at  Portici  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  and  drive 
them  out  into  the  streets ;  and,  as  I  have  since  seen,  many 
windows  were  broken,  and  walls  cracked  by  the  concussion 
of  the  air  from  that  explosion,  though  faintly  heard  at  Naples. 
In  an  instant,  a  fountain  of  liquid  transparent  fire  began  to 
rise,  and  gradually  increasing,  arrived  at  so  amazing  a  height 
as  to  strike  every  one  who  beheld  it  with  the  most  awful 
astonishment.  I  shall  scarcely  be  credited,  when  I  assert 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  height  of  this  stupen- 
dous colunm  of  fire  could  not  be  less  than  three  times  that  of 
Vesuvius  itself^  which  rises  8700  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  Pufib  of  smoke,  as  black  as  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
succeeded  one  another  hastily,  and  accompanied  the  red,  trans- 
parent, and  liquid  lava,  intercepting  its  splendid  brightness 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkest  hue.  Witliin  these 
pufb  of  smoke,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  emission  from 
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ike  crater,  I  oould  perceive  a  brisht,  but  pale  electrical  fire, 
briskly  playing  about  in  zig-zag  lines.  The  wind  was  S.W.y 
and  though  gentle,  sufficient  to  carry  these  detached  clouds 
or  puffii  of  smoke  out  of  the  column  of  fire,  and  a  collection 
of  Uiem  by  degrees  formed  a  black  and  extensive  curtain,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  behind  it;  in  other  parts  of 
the  sky  it  was  quite  clear,  and  the  stars  were  bright  The 
fiery  fountain  of  so  gigantic  a  size  upon  the  dark  ground 
above  mentioned  macb  the  most  glorious  contrast  imaoin- 
able,  and  the  blaze  of  it  reflecting  stronsly  upon  the  sunaoe 
of  the  sea,  which  was  at  that  time  perfectly  smooth,  added 
greatly  to  this  sublime  view.  The  liquid  lava,  mixed  with 
stones  and  scoriiOt  after  having  mounteid,  I  verily  believe,  at 
the  least  10,000  feet,  was  partly  directed  by  the  wind  towwds 
Ottaiano,  and  partly  fidling  almost  perpendicularly,  still  red- 
hot  and  liquid  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its  whole  cone,  part  of 
the  mountain  of  Somma,  and  the  valley  between  them.  The 
ficdling  matter  being  nearly  as  vivid  and  inflamed  as  that 
which  was  continually  issuing  fresh  from  the  crater,  formed 
with  it  one  complete  body  of  fire,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary height  abovementioned,  casting  a  heat  to  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  six  miles  around  it.  The  brushwood  on  the 
mountain  of  Somma  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  which  flame  being 
of  a  different  tint  from  the  deep  red  of  the  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano^  and  from  the  silvery  blue  of  the  electrical 
fire,  still  added  to  the  contrast  of  this  most  extraordinary 
€cene." 

Another  remarkable  eruption  occurred  in  1798,  while  the 
late  Dr.  Clarke  was  at  Naples,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  making  minute  and  repeated  observations  on  the  inountain. 
No  pen  is  better  calculated  to  explain  these  great  operations 
of  nature,  and  to  describe  their  awful  magnificence.  We 
shall  extract  a  passage  of  some  length  from  his  journal,  illus- 
trative chiefly  of  those  phenomena  which  we  have  not  yet 
noticed. 

*'  It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  I  went  with  a 
party  to  the  source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  in  which  the  lava  proceeded  from  the  volcano 
that  created  it.  I  found  the  crater  in  a  very  active  state, 
throwing  out  volleys  of  immense  stones  transparent  with 
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yitrification,  and  such  fihowers  of  ashes  involyed  in  thick  sul- 
phureous clouds  as  rendered  any  approach  to  it  extremely 
dangerous.  We  ascended  as  near  as  possible,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  to  the  lava,  attempted  to  coast  it  up  to  its  source. 
This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  for  an  unfortunate  wind 
blew  all  the  smoke  of  the  laya  hot  upon  us,  attended  at  the 
same  time  with  such  a  thick  mist  of  minute  ashes  from  the 
crater,  and  such  fiimes  of  sulphur,  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  suffocated.  In  this  perplexity  I  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  proposed 
immediately  crossing  the  current  of  liquid  lava  to  gain  the 
windward  side,  but  felt  some  fears,  owing  to  the  very  liquid 
appearance  the  lava  there  had  so  near  its  source.  All  my 
companions  were  against  the  scheme;  and  while  we  stood 
deliberating,  immense  fragments  of  stone  and  huge  yolcanic 
bombs,  that  had  been  cast  out  by  the  crater,  but  which  the 
smoke  had  preyented  us  from  observing,. fell  thick  about  us, 
and  rolled  by  us  with  a  velocity  that  would  have  crushed  any 
of  us  had  we  been  in  their  way.  I  found  we  must  either 
leave  our  present  spot  or  expect  instant  death ;  therefore 
covering  my  face  with  my  hat  I  rushed  upon  the  lava,  and 
crossed  safely  over  to  the  other  side,  having  my  boots  only  a 
little  burnt,  and  my  hands  scorched.  Having  once  more 
rallied  my  forces,  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
gained  the  chasm  through  which  the  lava  had  opened  itself  a 
passage  out  of  the  mountain.  To  describe  this  sight  is 
utterly  beyond  all  human  ability.  My  companions  shiured  in 
the  astonishment  it  produced ;  and  die  sensations  they  felt, 
in  concert  with  me,  were  such  as  can  be  obliterated  only  with 
our  lives.  All  I  had  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena  before  did 
not  lead  me  to  expect  such  a  spectacle  as  I  then  beheld.  I 
had  seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  uiat  descended  into  the  plains 
below,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  with  them ;  but  they 
resembled  a  vast  heap  of  cinders,  or  the  scoriie  of  an  iron 
foundry,  rolling  slowly  along,  and  filing  with  a  rattling 
noise  over  one  another.  Here  a  vast  arched  chasm  presented 
itself  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  rushed  with 
the  velocity  of  a  flood  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava,  in  per- 
fect ftision,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter  that 
was  not  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  unattended  with  any 
scorioe  on  its  surface,  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent 
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nature,  but  flowing  with  the  translucency  of  honev,  in  regular 
channels  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

'*The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased  with  so  much 
violence  that  we  proceeded  to  make  our  experiments  and 
obeerrations  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  abo^e  the 
source  of  the  lava  I  found  a  cnimney  of  about  four  feet  in 
height,  from  which  proceeded  smoke,  and  sometimes  stones* 
I  approached  and  gathered  some  pure  sulphur,  which  had 
formed  itself  upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  this  chimney, 
the  smell  of  which  was  so  powerful  that  I  was  forced  to  hold 
my  breaUi  all  the  while  I  remained  there.  I  seized  an 
opportunity  to  gain  a  momentary  view  down  this  aperture, 
and  perceived  nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  red-hot  lava  that 
passed  beneath  it.  We  then  returned  to  examine  the  lava  at 
its  source.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  conceived  that  no  stones 
thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would  make  any  impression. 
Wo  were  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies  of 
five,  ton,  and  fifteen  pounds  weight,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion even  at  the  source;  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and 
eighty  pounds  were  soen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  the 
surface  of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with  it.  A  stone  of  three 
hundredweight,  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay 
near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I  raised  it  upon  one 
end,  and  then  let  it  fall  in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it 
gradually  sunk  beneath  the  surface  and  disappeared.  If  I 
wished  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the 
lava,  I  should  say  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a 
bowl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  involves  itself  in 
the  heavy  liquid  which  surrounds  it,  and  then  slowly  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  The  lava  itself  had  a  glutinous  appearance, 
and  although  it  resisted  the  most  violent  impression,  seemed 
as  if  it  might  easily  be  stirred  with  a  commcm  walking- 
stick.  A  small  distance  from  its  source,  as  it  flows  on,  it 
acquires  a  darker  tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  easily  acted 
upon,  and  as  the  stream  gets  widc^,  the  surface  having  lost 
its  state  of  perfect  solution,  grows  harder  and  harder,  and 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  sooriie,  and  Uie  appearance  of 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  thus  from 
the  mountain ;  itself  being  composed  of  materials  less  soluble 
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than  the  rest  ef  the  hiva,  lighter,  and  of  eourse  liable  to  float 
continually  on  the  RorfiDbce.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in 
this.  All  lava  at  its  first  exit  from  its  native  volcano  flows 
out  in  a  liquid  state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  scoriaB  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  of  the 
external  air,  and  not  to  any  difference  of  the  materials  which 
compose  it,  since  any  lava  whatever,  separated  from  its 
channel  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  external  air,  imme- 
diately cracks,  becomes  porous,  and  alters  its  form.  As  we 
proceeded  downward  this  became  more  and  more  evident, 
and  the  same  lava,  which  at' its  original  source  flowed  in  per- 
fect solution,  undivided,  and  free  from  encumbrances  of  any 
kind,  a  little  farther  down  had  its  surface  loaded  with 
scoria  in  such  a  manner,  that  upon  its  arrival  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an  iron- 
foundry. 

"  Aug.  22,  1798.— There  was  to-day  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance in  the  mountain.  On  opening  the  shutters  to  view 
it,  I  perceived  the  crater  to  be  in  great  agitation,  puff  after 
puff  impelling  each  other  with  the  greatest  violence.  I  could 
perceive  thousands  of  stones  and  scoriie  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  idling  in  all  directions.  The  clouds  from  the  crater 
were  as  white  as  the  purest  snow ;  on  a  sudden,  as  I  was 
looking  at  these,  a  column  of  smoke  rushed  impetuously  out 
of  ano&er  mouth  behind  the  crater,  as  Jl)lack  as  the  deepest 
ink;  and  rising  in  curling  volumes  to  a  vast  magnitude, 
formed  a  pillar  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  smoke  from 
the  crater,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  by  opposing  its 
jet  black  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  other.  These  ap- 
pearances continued  at  intervals  the  whole  day.  Sometimes 
the  two  columns  of  different  colours  rose  together,  as  if 
emulating  each  other,  and  striving  which  should  rise  the 
highest  or  display  the  greatest  magnitude,  but  never  mixing 
or  interfering  with  each  other.  .  .  . 

''  Aug.  SO. — The  lava,  ^hich  was  last  night  so  great,  this 
evening  suddenly  stopped ;  hardly  a  trace  of  it  was  visible. 
But  the  crater  displayed  such  girandoles  of  fire,  such  beauti- 
ful columns  of  light  red  flame,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  before. 
Millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  full  half  the 
height  of  the  cone  itself^  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a 
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fine  arch.  As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  fixed  the  telescope. 
Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  clear  flume,  onother  and 
another  still  more  bright  and  glorions  dioplayeil  itself,  break- 
ing on  the  eye  like  the  full  son,  so  that  the  interior  was 
always  the  most  laminous.  The  interior  and  bright  attend- 
ants npon  the  principal  column  seemed  to  be  lava  in  perfect 
fusion,  which  boiled  and  bubbled  up  aboTc  the  crater's  edge ; 
and  sometimes  fiilling  oyer  it,  I  could  perceiTe  splash  upon 
the  cone,  and  take  its  course  gently  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Sometimes,  and  more  usually,  it  fell  again  into 
the  crater.  I  write  this  with  the  burning  mountain  now 
before  my  eyes.  All  the  top  of  the  cone  is  ooTcred  with  red- 
hot  stones  and  laya.  The  flame  of  the  crater  continues 
without  interrals  of  darkness,  as  usual.  It  is  always  in 
flame,  or  rather  the  clouds  of  smoke,  tinged  with  the  boiling 
matter  within,  are  like  burnished  gold,  and  as  bright  as  ^e, 
*'  Sept.  5. — Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  superbly ; 
the  laya  flows  again.  At  sunset  he  showed  that  Tynan  hue 
which  he  assumes  sometimes,  and  which  has  a  glow  beyond 
description.  I  had  undressed  myself  and  was  prepared  to 
get  into  bed,  when  a  violent  shock  from  the  mountain  affi« 
tated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  as  to  startle  me  not  a  littte. 
I  went  into  my  sitting-room,  and,  upon  opening  the  window 
toward  the  mountain,  I  perceived  all  the  top  of  the  cone 
covered  with  red-hot  matter.  At  the  same  time  such  a  roar- 
ing was  heard  as  made  me  expect  something  more  than 
common.  In  an  instant  a  column  of  lucid  fire  shot  up  into 
the  air,  and  after  ascending  above  half  the  height  of  the  cone 
itself,  fell  in  a  ^loriouil  parabolic  girandole,  and  covered  near 
half  the  cone  with  fire.  This  was  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  about  thirty  seconds,  by  a  shock  which  agitated  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  ind^  the  whole  house  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  Immediately  after  this  shock  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion reached  us  louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or  the 
most  terrible  thunder,  attended  wiUi  a  noise  like  the 
trampling  of  horses'  feet,  which,  of  course,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  so  many 
enormous  stones  among  the  hard  lava.  The  shock  of  this 
explosion  was  so  violent  that  it  disturbed  many  things  I  had 
left  on  my  table,  such  i&s  brushes  for  painting,  &o,  1  dressed 
myself  again,  and  remained  in  the  balcony  above  an  hour» 
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during  whioh  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  heholding  Yesuviui 
in  his  terrifio  grandeur,  and  more  awfully  sublime  than  I  had 
eyer  before  seen  hinu  The  consul,  Sir  James  Douglas,  has 
just  been  observing  to  me  that  he  neyer  saw  the  mountain  so 
agitated  since  the  great  eruption  of  1779."  * 

Between  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  the  year  1822, 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius  had  been  gradually  filled  by  the  boil- 
ing up  of  lava  and  the  crumbling  down  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  cone.  In  place,  therefore,  of  a  regular  cavity,  was  a 
rough  and  rocky  sur&oe  coverod  with  blocks  of  lava  and 
scoriaa.  But  this  state  of  things  was  totally  changed  by  the 
eruption  of  October,  1822,  when  the  whole  accumulated  mass 
within  the  crater,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  cone  itself, 
was  blown  out,  so  as  to  leave  an  irregular  gulf  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  when  measured  along  the  winding 
edge  of  its  margin,  but  somewhat  less  than  three-quarters  ci 
a  mile  in  its  largest  diameter.  The  depth  has  been  variously 
estimated,  from  2000  feet  to  less  than  half  that  quantity. 
More  than  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  cone  was  carried  away 
during  the  eruption,  so  that  the  mountain  was  reduced  in 
height  from  about  4200  to  3400  feet,  f 
.  Vesuvius  now  consists  of  a  double  mountain,  upon  an  ex- 
tended base,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  circumference. 
Upon  this  stands  the  long  ridge  of  Sonmia,  so  often  men- 
tioned, bending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  convex 
side  presented  to  the  N.E.,  its  points  to  the  8.W.  The 
western  horn  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  a  lower 
mountain,  called  Cantaroni,  which,  indininff  to  the  south, 
meets  the  lower  projection,  or  terrace,  oallea  La  Pedamen- 
tina.  This  is  again  separated  by  an  excavated  valley  from 
the  eastern  horn  of  Somma.  Between  Somma  and  Vesuvius 
is  the  deep  valley,  called  Atrio  de'  Oavalli,  the  Hall  of 
Horses,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  rises  the  cone 

*  LifeofE.  D.  CUirke. 

t  There  hare  been  MTenl  erupUoni  linoe  that  of  1822.  The  last,  aod  per- 
haps tlie  nuMt  remarkable,  of  theae  occurred  towards  the  rad  of  1861.  It  was 
preceded  hj  shocks  of  earthquake,  which  orerthrew  or  dainag«d  sereral  houses 
io  Torre  del  Greco.  The  editor  visited  that  pUoe  a  month  or  two  afterwards, 
aud  found  some  of  the  wells  thei«  still  boiling ;  while  at  a  little  distance  horn 
the  shore  a  sort  of  fountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  sea  by  volcanic  agency.  On 
this  oocasion  ashes  were  ejected  from  sereral  small  cones  situated  less  than 
)ialf  •  mile  from  the  town. 
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of  YesaTiiiB  itself,  dark,  Bterile,  and  desolate ;  to  the  eye,  a 
mass  of  loose  scoriie  and  ashes,  without  order  or  ooherence. 
This  however  on  inspection  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  It 
consists  of  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  ashes,  scorisB,  and  lava, 
inclining  outwards  at  an  angle  of  from  46^  to  80^  with  the 
axis  of  the  cone.  The  strata  of  course  are  partial  and  irregn- 
lar  in  extent  and  thickness,  as  circumstances  have  determined 
the  fiedl  of  the  ejected  matter  or  the  flow  of  the  lava ;  but  the 
irregularities  of  these  numerous  beds  compensate  for  each 
other,  and  the  general  effect,  on  viewinff  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  is  one  of  considerable  order  and  regularity.  Even 
the  loose  substances,  &lling  together  half  mdted,  and  con- 
tinually acted  on  by  the  hot  vapours  which  steam  upwards  in 
all  parts  of  the  cone,  soon  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of 
coherence ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  whole  is  mainly  assisted 
by  dykes  of  solid  lava,  injected  into  the  cracks  of  the  moun- 
tain when  the  molten  liquid  has  boiled  up  to  its  summit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTOBIOAL  KOTIOB   OF   POUPSIL 

PoMPKH  is  situated  in  that  district  of  Italy  named  by  the 
ancients  Campania,  comprised  between  the  mountains  of 
Somnium  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Liris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Silarus.  The 
line  of  coast  included  between  these  points  is  broken  by  two 
far-projecting  capes,  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, between  which  lies  a  deep  recess,  called  from  its  shape 
Crater,  the  Cup,  or  the  Gulf  of  CumsB,  and  known  in  modem 
times  as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  stood 
Pompeii,  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Naples,  and  five 
from  Vesuvius.  Of  its  history  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
related  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules,  as  well  as  its 
neighbour  and  fellow-victim,  Herculaneum.  Solinus  says 
that  the  name  of  Pompeii  is  derived  from  Pomp^«  in  allusion 
to  the  pomp  with  which  Hercules  celebrated  his  victories, 
while  awaiting  his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samus. 
Being  furnished  with  so  respectable  and  credible  an  origin, 
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it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  inquire  anj  further.  An  almoet 
impenetrable  darkness  bangs  oyer  these  remote  ages;  and 
when  men  are  driveki  to  take  refuge  in  mythology,  it  is  plain 
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that  they  can  find  little  satisfaction  in  history.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  these  towns  were  founded  by  Pelasgians 
and  Tyrrhenians*.  The  first  inhabitants  that  we  can  trace 
on  this  coast  are  the  Osci,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  AuBones,  and  of  Pelasgian  extraction.  At  an  early, 
but  still  an  unknown  period,  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea 
founded  the  town  of  Oumsd.  Farthenope,  afterwards  called 
Neapolis,  now  Naples,  was  an  ofiset  from  thence,  or  from  a 
kindred  colony  of  ihretrians.  Pompeii  and  Horculaneum 
also  fell  into  tiieir  power,  but  their  establishments  seem  to 
have  extended  no  further  in  this  direction. 

Campania,  whore,  in  Pliny's  words,  all  imaginable  delights ' 
were  in  constant  rivalry,  has  always  been  celebrated  as  tempt- 
•  Lib.T.c4,  §8. 
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ing  by  its  riches  the  arms  of  strangers,  and  punishing  the 
cupidity  of  its  conquerors  by  enervating,  and  subjecting  them 
in  their  turn  to  some  sterner  enemy ;  in  consequence,  it  has 
experienced  a  rapid  succession  of  masters. 

According  to  Strabo,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  Pom- 
peii was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  then  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, or  Etruscans,  and  next  by  the  Samnites,  who,  about  the 
year  b.o.  440,  or  a  little  after,  conquered  Campania ;  and  the 
branch  of  that  nation  settled  there  subsequently  assumed  the 
name  of  Campanians.  The  cities  of  Campania  appear  to  have 
been  independent.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  central  goyem- 
ment.  Capua  was  no  doubt  the  chief  city,  but  we  hear  only 
of  local  goYcmments  of  a  republican  form,  called  in  Oscan, 
meddiXf  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  was  entitled  meddix 
iutictts. 

The  first  direct  notice  of  Pompeii  which  we  find  in  history 
is  in  B.o.  310,  when,  during  the  second  Samnite  war,  a  Boman 
fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Samus. 
The  crews  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far  as  Nuceria.  and 
ravaged  the  country  aroimd,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
with  great  loss.*  How  long  Pompeii  had  existed  before  that 
date  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but,  as  Overbeck  remarks^t  ^^ 
remains  of  some  parts  of  its  walls,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
temple  in  the  Forum  Triangulare,  commonly  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  seem  to  denote  a  period  coeval  with  that 
of  PflBstnm,  or  the  seventh  century  b.o. 

When  the  Bomans  reduced  the  Samnites,  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century  b.o.,  the  cities  of  the  districts  occupied 
by  that  people,  and  amongst  them  those  of  Campania,  appear 
to  have  received  a  municipal  constitution.  Under  this  new 
state  of  things,  Pompeii,  as  may  be  inferred  from  inscriptions, 
&c,  seems  to  have  retained  many  of  its  ancient  Oscan  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  the  Oscan  tongue.  It  was  an  independent 
municipium,  with  a  senate  and  assemWy  of  the  people,  and 
magistrates  chosen  by  them,  among  whom  the  principal  were 
Quatuorviri.  Pompeii  no  doubt  participated  in  the  Campa- 
nian  revolt,  ^a  216,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  and  joined 
Hannibal,  who  proposed  to  make  Capua  the  capital  of  Italy. 
His  long  stay  in  this  delightful  climate  proved  fatal  to  the 
discipline  even  of  his  victorious  troops,  and  when  he  was 
♦  l.iy.  Ix.  38.  t  Pompeji,  B.  I.  S.  16. . 
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compelled  to  abandon  Italy  the  inoensed  Bomans  took  a  ter- 
rible revenge  on  theur  reyolted  subjects.  Capua,  we  know, 
Mras  severely  punished ;  bat  neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on 
their  first  occupation  of  the  country,  is  mention  made  of 
Herculanoum  or  Pompeii, 

In  the  Social,  or  Marsic  war,  which  broke  out  in  b.o.  91, 
the  Gampanian  cities  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
Pompeians  appear  to  have  played  a  principal  part  on  this 
occasion,  as  Appian  makes  particular  mention  of  them  in 
enumerating  the  nations  which  joined  the  insurrection.*  In 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  L.  Sulla  having  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites  under  OluentiuB,  and  driven  them  into  Nola,  laid  siege 
to  Pompeii.f  We  have  no  particulars  of  this  siege,  but 
many  refer  to  it  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  have  been  discovered,  whilst  others  attribute  those 
appearances  to  the  earthquake  which  preceded  the  eruption 
by  which  the  city  was  destroyed.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Capua  was  severely  punished,  its  inhabitants  being  dis- 
possessed, and  a  colony  sent  from  Rome  to  cultivate  their 
fertile  territory.  Stabiie,  a  town  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Pompeii,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  scattered  villas  built 
where  it  formerly  stood.  We  know  not  by  what  means  Pom- 
peii not  only  escaped  this  fate,  but  even  obtained  the  Soman 
franchise,  which  was  probably  granted  by  virtue  of  a  capitu- 
lation. A  military  colony  was  however  established  there  by 
Sulla,  which,  from  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city,  and  from 
SuUa,  who  lukd  subdued  it,  obtained  the  names  of  Colomia 
Vkmkeia  Cormsua.^  Subsequently  we  find  this  colony  under 
the  government  of  the  dictator's  nephew,  P.  Sylla,  who,  in 
B.C.  Gd,  was  accused  of  exciting  troubles  in  it,  and  urging  it 
to  revolt  from  Rome.  On  this  occasion  SyUa  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  ultimately  acquitted  .§ 

After  the  eetablishipent  of  Sulla's  colony,  Pompeii,  like 
Baias,  Puteoli,  and  other  towns  in  that  delightful  neighbour- 
hood, became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
Among  these  was  Cicero,  who  mentions  hisyilla  at  Pompeii.  || 
After  this  period,  the  Oscan  tongue,  as  wbll  lyi  the  Oscan 
magistrates,  were  supplanted  by  Roman.    Under  the  empire 

•  App.  B.C.,  I.  39.  t  Veil.  P«t.  H.  16,  App.  B,C.  I.  50. 
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we  find  iwo  principal  olasscs  of  oitizens:  decurions,  who 
answered  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  Augwtales,  or  priests  of 
Augustus,  whose  rank  was  somewhat  oquiyalent  to  that  of  the 
Boman  equites.  There  was  hesides  a  popular  hody,  who,  in 
their  comitia,  or  assemhlies,  chose  their  own  magistrates, 
reffulated  their  own  worship  and  priesthood,  made  munici- 
pal laws,  and  conferred  rewards  and  distinctions.  The  heads 
of  the  government  and  supreme  administrators  of  the  law 
were  the  Decenwiri  jwri  dicundoy  who  presided  at  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Decurions^  or  senate,  and  resembled,  in  their  way, 
the  Boman  consuls.  Below  these  were  .^Bdiles,  Quinquennales, 
or  censors,  a  Qusestor,  and  other  inferior  magistrates.  The 
imperial  power  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  represented  by 
officers  called  Curaiores^  whose  title  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  inscriptions.  We  should  remember  that  there  was  always 
a  considerable  Greek  population  in  the  city. 

From  this  time  forwi^  Pompeii  shared  the  common  for- 
tune of  the  empire,  and  there  is  little  remarkable  to  be 
related  of  it.  Tacitus  calls  it  a  '*  populous  **  town  of  Campa- 
nia ;*  but  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
its  population,  which  has  been  yariously  estimated  at  from 
20,000  to  40,000.  Augustus  sent  thither  some  Boman  colo- 
nists in  B.C.  7,  who  established  themselves  in  the  northern 
suburb  outside  the  gate  of  Heroulaneum.  This  settlement 
obtained  the  name  of  Pagus  Augustus  Felix.  We  leam  from 
an  anecdote  in  Suetonius  that  the  emperor  Claudius  had  a 
villa  at  Pompeii,  whose  little  son  was  choked  here  by  throw- 
ing up  a  pear  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth.f  In  tiie  year 
59,  Pompeii  was  made  to  feel  its  dependence  upon  Bome. 
The  senator,  Livineius  Bogulus,  who,  after  having  been 
banished  from  the  Boman  capital,  appears  to  have  fixed  his 
abode  at  Pompeii,  gave  in  the  amphitheatre  of  that  place 
some  grand  gladiatorial  shows,  which  were  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  During  this  exhibi- 
tion, a  quarrel,  which  originated  in  certain  provincial  sar- 
casms, arose  between  the  Pompeians  and  the  people  of 
Nuccria.  The  dispute  terminated  in  a  battle,  and  the 
Nucerians  were  worsted.  Not  prospering  in  the  voie  du  faii^ 
they  wont  to  law,  and  carried  their  complaint  before  the 

•  •«  Celebre  CampauUe  oppidutn/'  Aim.  xxr.  2.  f  Suet  Claud.  27. 
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Emperor  Nero,  who  finally  adjudged  that,  among  other 
things,  the  Pompeians  should  be  suspended  f^om  all  theatri- 
cal amusements  for  ten  years  :*  a  sentence  which,  according 
to  modern  ideas,  we  can  hardly  believe  to  be  serious,  but 
which  certainly  was  both  meant  and  felt  to  be  so,  and  which 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  importance  attached  by  the 
Bomans  to  ^1  public  amusements. 

Upon  the  external  walls  of  a  house  in  the  street  of  Mer- 
cury, as  it  is  called,  near  the  city  wall,  was  found  a  carica- 
ture or  rude  drawing  scratched  on  the  plaster  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  by  some  patriotic  Pompeian,  in  comme- 
moration of  this  squabble  and  the  victory  of  his  townspeople.. 
We  give  a  fao-simile  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  joint  production; 
for  the  armed  figure  descending  the  steps  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  more  skilful  hand  than  that  which  drew  the  other 
two  figures,  if  they  deserve  that  term.  The  figure  on  the 
right  seems  to  be  meant  for  a  gladiator,  cased  in  armour, 
descending  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  bearing  in  his  left 
hand  a  shield,  and  in  his  right  a  palm-branch,  the  token  of 
victory.  It  is  observable  that  his  helmet  has  a  complete 
visor,  and  apparently  resembles  the  ]ielmet  of  the  middle 
ages  much  more  than  the  usual  form  of  the  Roman  helmet 
The  abortive  figures  on  the  left  probably  represent  one  of 
the  victors  on  some  elevated  spot,  dragging  a  prisoner,  with 
his  arms  boimd,  after  him  up  Uie  ladder  which  leads  to  it.  It 
might  not  have  been  very  easy  to  decipher  all  this ;  but  like 
the  sign-painter  who  found  it  necessary  to  write  under  his 
production,  **  This  is  a  bear  1"  the  artist  or  artists  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  subjoin  the  following  inscription, 
which,  in  point  of  Latin,  is  much  on  a  par  with  the  draw- 
ing:— 

Campani  victoria  una  cum  NucerinU  perisUs; 

which  may  be  interpreted,  "  Campanians,  you  perished  in 
victory  together  with  the  Nucerians." 

Four  years  after  this  occurrence,  an  earthquake,  which 
took  place  on  the  5th  February,  a.d.  G3,  and  has  been 
recorded  by  Seneca,  threw  down  a  great  part  of  Pompeii,  and 
considerably  injm^ed  Herculaneum  and  other  towns.     ''A 

♦  Tac.  Ann.  liv.  17. 
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flock,*'  lio  says,  **  of  six  lumdred  sheep  were  swallowed  up, 
Btataes  were  split,  and  manj  persons  lost  their  reason.  * 


The  following  year  another  earthquake  took  place  whilst 
•  Sen.  Qjr„  vi.  1,  of  Tac  Ann,  xr.  22. 
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Nero  vms  singing  at  Naples;  the  building,  nnfortanatelj, 
fell  immediately  after  the  emperor  hod  loft  it.  Vestiges  of 
the  injury  done  by  these  shoc^  may  even  now  be  seen  in  the 
houses  which  have  been  ezeavated  at  Pompeii,  where  the 
mosaic  floors  are  often  much  out  of  their  level,  twisted  and 
broken,  and  show  the  repairs  which  had  been  made  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves. 

These  alarms,  the  usual  presages  of  a  near  eruption,  were 
from  time  to  time  repeated  until  the  23rd  of  August,  aj>.  79, 
the  day  on  which,  a^er  a  cessation  of  ages,  the  first  recorded 
volcanic  paroxysm  of  Vesuvius  occurred. 

By  an  unusual  good  fortune  we  are  in  possession  of  a  fiuth- 
ful  narrative,  furnished  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  and  provided  a  subject  for  this 
volume.  It  is  contained  in  two  letters  of  Pliny  the  younger 
to  Tacitus,  which  record  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  his  inquiring  spirit  and  humanity. 

*'  Tour  request  that  I  would  send  you  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  death,  in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of 
it  to  posterity,  deserves  my  acknowledgments ;  for,  if  this  ao- 
oident  shall  be  celebrated  by  your  pen,  the  glory  of  it,  I 
am  well  assured,  will  be  rendered  for  ever  illustrious.  And 
notwithstanding  he  perished  by  a  misfortune,  which,  as  it 
involved  at  the  same  time  a  most  beautiful  country  in  ruins, 
and  destroyed  so  many  populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him 
an  everlasting  remembrance,  notwithstanding  he  has  himself 
composed  many  and  lasting  works ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the 
mentioning  of  him  in  your  immortal  works  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  eternize  his  name.  Happy  I  esteem  those  to  be 
whom  Providence  has  distinguished  with  the  abilities  either 
of  doing  such  actions  as  are  worthy  of  being  related,  or  of 
relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  read ;  but  doubly 
happy  are  they  who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncommon 
talents — in  the  number  of  which  my  uncle,  as  his  own  writ- 
ings  and  your  history  will  evidently  prove,  may  justly  bo 
ranked.  It  is  with  extreme  willingness,  therefore,  I  execute 
your  commands ;  and  should  indeed  have  claimed  the  task 
if  you  had  not  enjoined  it  He  was  at  that  time  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command  at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of 
August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him 
to  observe  a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a  very  uinisiml  size  and 
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shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
son,*  and  after  bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  faking  a 
slight  repast,  was  retired  to  his  study.  He  immediately 
arose  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might 
more  distinctly  yiew  this  very  nncommon  appearance.  It 
was  not  at  that  distance  discernible  from  what  mountain  this 
dond  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  ascend  from 
Mount  ye6uyius.t  I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  description 
of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for 
it  shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  ex- 
tended itoelf  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches,  occasioned,  I 
imagine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the 
force  of  which  decreased  as  it  advanced  upwards,  or  the  doud 
itself,  being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own  weight,  expanded 
in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes  bright  and  sometimes 
dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
earth  and  cinders.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  excited 
my  uncle's  philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it. 
He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  the 
liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rather  chose 
to  continue  my  studies ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  had  given 
me  an  employment  of  that  kind.  As  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  house,  he  received  a  note  from  Bectina.  the  wife,  ^ 
Bassus,  who  was  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  imminent  dang^ 
whioF  threatened  her ;  for  her  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  sea : 
she  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design,  and  what  he 
began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued  with  an  heroical  turn 

*  The  Romaos  naed  to  lie  or  walk  naked  in  the  snn,  after  anointing  their 
bodief  with  oil,  which  was  eitteemed  as  greatlj  contributing  to  bealu,  and 
therefore  daily  practised  bj  them. 

t  About  six  miles  distant  from  Naples.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram,  in 
which  he  gives  ns  n  view  of  YesaTiusi  as  it  appeared  before  this  terrible  con- 
flagration broke  out : — 

"  Here  yerdant  Tinns  o'erspread  VesaTios'  sides ; 
The  generoos  nupe  here  poar*d  her  purple  tides. 
This  Bacchus  Toy'd  beyond  his  natiye  scene ; 
Here  dancing  satyrs  joy*d  to  trip  the  green. 
Far  more  than  Sparta  this  in  Venus^  grace ; 
And  great  Alddes  once  renown'd  the  place : 
Now  flaming  embers  spread  dire  waste  around. 
And  gods  regret  that  gods  can  thus  confound.'* 
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of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  lum« 
self  on  board,  with  an  int^tion  of  assisting,  not  only  Bectina, 
but  several  others,  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  upon 
that  beautiful  coast  When  hastening  to  the  place  from 
which  others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his 
course  direct  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate 
his  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that  dreadful 
scene.  He  was  now  so  nigh  the  mountain,  that  the  cinders, 
which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell 
into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones  and  black  pieces 
of  burning  rock.  They  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from 
the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider 
whether  he  should  return  back  again;  to  which  the  pilot 
advising  him,  ^  Fortune,'  said  he,  *  befriends  the  brave ;  carry 
me  to  Fomponiauus.'  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiaa,* 
separated  by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible 
windings,  &rms  upon  the  shore.  He  had  already  sent  his 
baggage  on  board ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in 
actual  danger,  yet  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and,  indeed, 
extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase,  ho  was  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should  change. 
It  was  favourable,  however,  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pom- 
ponianus, whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  consternation.  He 
embraced  him  with  tenderness,  encouraging  and  oxhorting 
him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his 
fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be 
got  ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to  supper 
with  great  cheerMness,  or  at  least  (what  is  equally  heroic) 
with  all  the  appearance  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  erup- 
tion from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several  places  with 
much  violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed 
to  render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in 
order  to  sooth  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him 
it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country 
people  had  abandoned  to  the  flames.  After  this  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discomposed  as  to 
fall  into  a  deep  sleep ;  for  being  pretty  fat,  and  breathing 

*  Now  called  Castellaroiire,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
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hard,  thoeo  who  attended  without  aotoalljr  heard  him  snore. 
The  coort  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled 
with  stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  time 
longer,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made 
his  way  out;  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awaken 
hiuL  He  got  up,  and  wcmt  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of 
his  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned  enough  to  think  of 
going  to  bod.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from 
side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  concussions;  or  fly  to 
the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened  de- 
struction. In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as 
the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ;  a  resolution  which, 
while  the  r^  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  it  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins ;  and  this  was  their  whole  defence  against 
the  storm  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.  It  was  now  day 
everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  dai'kness  prevailed  than 
in  the  most  obscure  night ;  which,  however,  was  in  some 
degree  dissipated  by  torches  and  other  lights  of  vaiious  kinds. 
They  thought  proper  to  go  down  further  upon  the  shore,  to 
observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea  ;  but  they  found 
the  waves  still  run  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  There 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  threw 
himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread  for  him,  when 
immediately  the  flames,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with 
the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down 
dead —suffocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious 
vapour,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  frequently 
subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  this  melancholy 
accident,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marlra 
of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell, 
and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.  During  all 
this  time  my  mother  and  I,  who  were  at  Misenum  * — but  as 
tiiis  has  no  connexion  with  your  history,  so  your  inquiry 

*  See  this  aooount  contiooed,  in  the  following  letter. 
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wont  no  fkriher  than  ooncoming  my  nnclo's  death;  with 
that,  therefore,  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  letter.  Snffar  me 
only  to  odd,  that  I  have  £ftithf ally  related  to  yon  what  I  was 
either  an  eye-witness  of  myself,  or  heard  immediately  after 
the  accident  happened,  and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the 
tmth.  You  will  choose  out  of  this  narratire  such  circum- 
stances as  shall  be  most  suitable  to  your  purpose  ;  for  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  what  is  proper  for  a  letter  and  a 
history — between  writing  to  a  friend  aud  writing  for  the  pub- 
lic.    PareweUl"* 

*'Tho  letter  which,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
wrote  to  you  concerning  the  death  of  my  uncle,  has  raised,  it 
seoms,  your  curiosity  to  know  what  ton*ors  and  dangers 
attended  me  while  I  continued  at  Misenum ;  for  there,  I  think, 
the  account  in  my  former  broke  off. 

*  Though  mj  shocked  soul  recoils,  mj  tongue  shall  tdl/f 

'*  My  uncle  haying  left  us,  I  pursued  the  studies  which 
prevented  my  going  with  him,  till  it  was  time  to  bathe. 
After  which  I  went  to  supper  and  from  thence  to  bed,  where 
my  sleep  was  greatly  broken  and  disturbed.  There  hail  been, 
for  many  days  before,  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  ike 
less  surprised  us  as  tiiey  are  extremely  frequent  in  Oampania ; 
but  they  were  so  particularly  yiolent  that  night,  that  they  not 
only  shook  everything  about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to  threaten 
total  destruction.  My  mother  flew  to  my  chamber,  where 
she  found  me  rising,  in  order  to  awaken  her.  We  went  out 
into  a  small  court  belonging  to  the  house,  which  separated 
the  sea  from  the  buildings.  As  I  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  call  my  behaviour, 
in  this  dangerous  juncture,  courage  or  rashness ;  but  I  took 
up  Livy,  and  amused  myself  with  turning  over  that  author, 
and  even  making  extracts  from  him,  as  if  all  about  me  had 
been  in  full  security.  While  we  were  in  this  posture,  a  friend 
of  my  unde,  who  was  just  come  from  Spain  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  joined  us ;  and  observing  me  sitting  by  my  mother  mth 
a  book  in  my  hand,  greatiy  condemned  her  calmness,  at  the 
same  time  fliat  he  reproved  me  for  my  careless  security. 
Nevertheless,  I  still  went  on  with  my  author.     Though  it 

*  Pliny's  Letters,  Melrooth's  trsnslation,  tI.  1 6. 

f  "  Quauquam  animus  meminisM  horret,  &c"  Vb'gfl,  book  U.  12. 
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was  now  morning,  the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and  lan- 
guid ;  the  buildings  all  aroiind  ns  tottered,  and  though  we 
stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the  plaoe  was  narrow  and 
confined,  there  was  no  remaining  there  without  certain  and 
great  danger :  we  therefore  rosoWed  to  quit  the  town.  The 
people  foUowed  us  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and,  as  to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror  ererj  suggestion  seems  more 
prudent  than  its  own,  pressed  in  great  crowds  about  us  in  our 
way  out.  Being  got  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses, 
we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful 
scene.  The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out, 
were  so  agitated  backwards  ond  forwards,  though  upon  the 
most  leyel  ground,  thatiwe  could  not  keep  them  steady,  even 
by  supporting  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed  to 
roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  bo  driyen  from  its  banks  by  the 
conyulsiye  motion  of  the  earth ;  it  is  certain  at  least  the 
shore  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  several  sea  animals  were 
left  upon  it.  On  the  other  side  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
burstmg  with  an  igneous  serpentine  vapour,  darted  out  a 
long  train  of  fire,  resembling  flashes  of  lightning,  but  much 
lar^.  Upon  this  our  Spanish  friend,  whom  I  mentioned 
above,  addressed  himself  to  my  mother  and  me  with  great 
warmth  and  earnestness :  *  If  your  brother  and  your  uncle,' 
said  he, '  is  safe,  he  certainly  wishes  you  may  be  so  too ;  but 
if  he  perished,  it  was  his  desire,  no  doubt,  that  you  might 
both  survive  him :  why,  therefore,  do  you  delay  your  escape 
a  moment  ?'  We  could  never  think  of  our  own  safety,  we 
said,  while  we  were  uncertain  of  his.  Hereupon  our  friend 
left  us,  and  withdrew  from  the  danger  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. Soon  afterwards  the  doud  seemed  to  descend,  and 
cover  the  whole  ocean  ;  as  indeed  it  entirely  hid  the  island  of 
Capre»*  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  My  mother  strongly 
conjured  me  to  make  my  escape  at  any  rate,  which,  as  I  was 
young,  I  might  easily  do :  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her  age 
and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that  sort  impossible. 
However  she  would  willingly  meet  death,  if  she  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her,  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand  I  led  her  on  :  she  complied  with  great  reluctance, 
and  not  without  many  reproaches  to  herself  for  retarding  my 

*  An  iftlaod  twenty  miles  from  Naples,  now  called  Capri. 
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flight.  The  afihes  now  began  to  fall  upon  ns,  though  in  no 
great  quantity.  I  turned  my  head,  and  observed  behind  us  a 
thick  smoke,  which  came  rolling  after  us  like  a  ton-ent.  I 
proposed,  while  we  had  yet  any  light,  to  turn  out  of  the  high 
road,  lest  she  should  be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  u&  We  had  scarce  stepped  out  of  the 
path,  when  darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that  of  a  cloudy 
night,  or  when  there  is  no  moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is 
shut  up  and  all  the  lights  extinct.  Nothing  then  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and 
the  cries  of  men ;  some  calling  for  their  children,  others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands,  and  only  distinguish- 
ing each  other  by  their  voices ;  one  lamenting  his  own  fate, 
another  that  of  his  family ;  some  wishing  to  die  from  the  vety 
fear  of  dying ;  some  lifting  their  hands  to  the  gods ;  but  the 
greater  part  imagining  that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come,  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods  and  the  world  together.* 
Among  these  were  some  who  augmented  the  real  torrors  by 
imaginary  ones,  and  made  the  frighted  multitude  falsely 
believe  tiiat  Misenum  was  actually  inflames.  At  length  a 
glimmering  light  appeared,  which  we  imagined  to  be  rather 
the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of  flames,  as  in  truth 
it  was,  than  the  return  of  day.  However,  the  Are  fell  at  a 
distance  from  us.  Then  again  we  were  immersed  in  thick 
darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  which 
we  were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise 
we  should  have  been  crushed  and  buried  in  the  heap.  I 
might  boast  that,  during  all  this  scene  of  horror,  not  a  sigh 
or  expression  of  fear  escaped  from  me,  had  not  my  support 
been  founded  in  that  miserable,  though  strong  consolation — 
that  all  mankind  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  and 
that  I  imagined  I  was  perishing  with  the  world  itself *!  At 
last  this  dreadful  darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a 
doud  of  smoke;  the  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun 
appeared,  thougli  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  is 
coming  on^  Every  object  Uiat  presented  itself  to  our  eyes 
(which  were  extremely  weakened)   seemed  changed,  being 

*  The  Stoio  and  Epicaram  philosopben  held  that  the  world  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  thinn  fall  again  into  original  chaoi ;  not  excepting 
even  the  national  gods  themselres  from  the  destruction  of  this  general  con* 
flagratioo. 
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covered  over  with  Tthite  asbes,  as  with  a  deep  bdow.  We 
returned  to  Misenum,  where  we  refreshed  oorselyes  as  well 
as  wo  could,  and  passed  an  anxious  night  between  hope  and 
fear — though  indeed  with  a  much  larger  share  of  the  latter — 
for  the  earthquake  still  continued,  while  several  entbusiastio 
people  ran  up  and  down,  heightening  their  own  and  their 
friends*  calamities  by  terrible  predictions.  However,  mv 
mother  and  1,  notwithstanding  the  danger  we  had  passed, 
and  that  which  still  threatened  us,  had  no  thoughts  of 
leaving  the  place  till  we  should  receive  some  account  from 
mj  uncle. 

**  And  now  you  will  read  this  narrative  without  any  view 
of  inserting  it  in  your  history,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means 
worthy ;  and  indeed  you  must  impute  it  to  your  own  request 
if  it  shall  deserve  tho  trouble  of  a  letter.    Farewell."  * 

Pompeii  was  not  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  lava ;  its 
elevated  position  sheltered  it  from  that  fate ;  it  was  buried 
under  that  shower  of  stones  and  cinders  of  which  Pliny 
speaks.  Much  of  this  matter  appears  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  liquid  state,  which  is  easily  explained;  for  the  vast 
volumes  of  steam  sent  up  by  the  volcano  descended  in 
torrents  of  rain,  which  united  with  the  ashes  suspended  in 
the  air,  or  washed  them,  after  they  had  fallen,  into  places . 
where  thev  could  not  well  have  penetrated  in  a  dry  state. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  a  collar,  enclosed  within  a  mould  of  volcanic  paste, 
which  received  and  has  retained  a  perfect  impression  of  her 
form.  Other  moulds  of  a  like  kind  have  since  been  dis- 
covered. In  the  great  eruption  of  1779,  minutely  described 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Ottaiano,  a  small  town  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Somma,  most  narrowly  escaped  similar  destruction. 
The  phenomena  then  observed  may  be  presumed  to  correspond 
closely  with  those  which  occurred  at  Pompeii. 

"  Chi  the  night  of  the  8th  of  August,  when  the  noise  in- 
creased, and  the  fire  began  to  appear  above  the  mountain  of 
Bomma,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  flew  to  the 
churches,  and  others  were  preparing  to  quit  the  town,  when 
a  sudden  violent  report  was  heard,  soon  after  which  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  thick  doud  of  smoke  and 

^  Pliny*!  Letten,  ri,  20 ;  Blelnioth's  tnmdation. 
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minute  ashes ;  a  horrid  dashing  was  heard  in  the  air,  and 
presently  fell  a  deluge  of  stones  and  large  scoriaB,  some  of 
which  soorifB  were  of  the  diameter  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and 
must  haye  weighed  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  before 
thej  were  broken  by  their  fall,  as  some  of  the  ^tigments  of 
them,  which  I  picked  up  in  the  streets,  still  weighed  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds.  When  these  large  vitrified  masses  either 
struck  against  one  another  in  the  air,  or  fell  on  the  ground, 
they  broke  into  many  pieces,  and  covered  a  large  space 
around  them  with  vivid  sparks  of  fire,  which  communicated 
their  heat  to  everything  that  was  combustible.  In  an  instant 
the  town  and  country  about  it  was  on  fire  in  many  parts;  for 
in  the  vineyards  there  were  several  straw  huts,  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  watchmen  of  the  grapes,  all  of  which 
were  burnt.  A  great  magazine  of  wood  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  wi^  all  in  a  blaze ;  and  had  there  been  much  wind,  the 
flames  must  have  spread  universally,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
would  infJEdlibly  have  been  burnt  in  their  houses,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  stir  out  Some  who  attempted  it,  with 
pillows,  tables,  chairs,  the  tops  of  wine-casks,  &c^  on  their 
heads,  were  either  knocked  down,  or  soon  driven  back  to 
their  dose  quarters,  under  arches  and  in  the  cellars  of  their 
.houses.  Many  were  wounded,  but  only  two  persons  have 
died  of  the  wounds  they  received  from  this  dreadful  volcanic 
shower.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  incessant  volcanic 
lightning  was  whisking  about  the  black  cloud  that  surrounded 
them,  and  the  sulphureous  heat  and  smell  would  scarcdy 
allow  them  to  draw  their  breath.  In  this  miserable  and 
alarming  situation  they  remained  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
when  the  volcanic  storm  ceased  all  at  once."*  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  eruption  had  continued  for  a  brief  space  longer, 
Ottaiano  must  have  perished  like  Pompeii. 

The  dreadful  efi^ts  of  the  eruption  of  79,  in  changing 
the  external  fiice  of  nature,  are  recorded  by  Boman  aul^ors 
of  the  period.  Tadtus  tells  us  that  the  view  over  the  bay, 
from  the  island  of  Capri,  before  so  beautiful,  had  been 
completely  changed  by  that  catastrophcf  And  Martial,  in 
the  epigram  before  quoted,  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the 

*  Campt  Phlegnci,  tupplement,  p.  19. 

t  ProspecUbAtque  pulcherrimani  sinam  anteqaam  VesuTiat  mons  arde- 
■cent  fiunem  loci  Terterai. — ibm.  ir.  64. 
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ooontry  about  Vesuvius  before  it  Tanished  under  heaps  of 
ashes.* 

The  materialB  with  which  Pompeii  is  buried  are  from  20  to 
24  feet  deep.  The  greater  part  of  this  coTering  is  composed 
of  white,  or  whitish-grej  pounded  stones  or  ashes  (2apt72t^, 
which  peculiarly  characterize  the  eruption  of  79.  Pompeii 
may  have  subsequently  been  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  by  subsequent  eruptions,  distinguished  by  the  greyish- 
black  colour  of  the  ashes.  Five-sixths  of  the  depth  of  the 
materials  consist  of  pumice-stones  of  an  irregmar  shape, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  two  or  three  inches  diameter.  Over 
this  is  another  layer,  of  an  average  depth  of  two  feet,  which 
appears  to  have  been  attended  in  its  descent  with  an  enormous 
foil  of  water,  forming  what  the  Italians  call  a  lava  hatxmi.  The 
outer  surfaco  has,  in  process  of  time,  been  oonvortod  into  a 
fine  mould,  which  now  bears  lupins  and  com,  and  even  mul- 
berry and  other  trees,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  unexcavated 
parts.  It  has  been  pretty  generally  thought  that  the  ashes 
descended  upon  Pompeii  in  a  burning  state ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  has  been  ascribed  the  carbonization  of  the 
wood,  "bread,  and  other  combustible  substances.  Overbeck, 
however,  is  of  opinion  |  that  they  were  not  in  that  state  of 
excandesconce  in  which  they  would  have  set  fire  to  anything, 
though  they  were  probably  hot  enough  to  change  any  coloured 
surfiuses  with  which  thev  came  in  contact,  as  red  into  yellow, 
and  to  give  a  green  shade  to  blues,  and  he  refers  the  process 
of  carbonization  to  the  circumstance  of  the  carbonized  articles 
having  been  buried  so  many  centuries.  Hence,  he  thinks, 
that  fire  was  no  element  in  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
tiiough  the  immense  masses  of  water  always  thrown  up 
during  such  eruptions  undoubtedly  was. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  no  accurate  and  authentic  calculation  has  been  made, 
nor  in  fact  can  be  made  till  the  whole  city  shall  have  been 
uncovered.  Even  the  number  of  bodies  hitherto  found  in 
the  process  of  excavation  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  frequency  with  which  such  discoveries  are 
mentioned  in  the  journals,  and  sometimes  of  thirty  or  forty 
bodies  together,  may  justify  the  conclusion  thet  they  amount 

•  Epp.  W.  44.  t  PwymL  B.  I  §  29. 
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to  600  or  700.  This  inferenoo  is  strongtboned  by  ibe  &ct 
tbat  in  the  small  portion  of  tbe  oitj  uncovered  since  Fiorelli 
undertook  tbe  direction  of  tbe  excavations  in  1861,  more 
tban  forty  bnman  skeletons  bave  been  found,  besides  tbose  of 
borses,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats.*  If^  tbereforo,  sucb  discoveries 
sboidd  proceed  in  tbe  same  ratio,  we  may  conclude — since  only 
about  one-tbird  of  tbe  city  bas  been  disinterred — tbat  some 
2000  persons  must  bave  pmsbed.  A  sufficiently  terrible  catas- 
tropbe  I  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  result  wbicb  sbows  tbat  tbe 
great  bulk  of  tbe  population  bad  sufficient  warning  and  time 
to  save  tbeir  lives.  Tbe  same  conclusion  may  be  cUnwu  fix)m 
tbe  account  of  Pliny,  as  well  as  A*om  tbe  circumstance  tbat 
tbougb  tbe  people  were  assembled  in  tbe  ampbitbeatre  wben 
tbe  eruption  broke  out,  but  very  few  bodies  bave  been  found 
tbero ;  and  even  tbese,  as  Overbeck  remarks,  may,  perbaps, 
bave  been  tbose  of  gladiators  already  slain.  Tbe  ^eletons 
found  are  probably  tbose  of  tbe  sick,  tbe  infirm,  and  tbe  irre- 
solute ;  of  tbose  wbo  mistakingly  thougbt  tbat  tbey  sbould 
find  protection  against  tbe  fatal  sbower  in  tbeir  bouses  or 
tbeir  cellars ;  or  of  tbose  wbo,  from  motives  of  avarice,  and 
\/,  sometimes,  perbaps,  of  affection,  lingered  in  soarcli  of 
tbeir  treasures  or  tbeir  beloved  ones  till  tbere  was  no  longer 
time  to  effect  tbeir  escape. 

Tbat  tbe  eruption  was  accompanied  witb  an  eartbquake 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  fact  tbat  some  skeletons  bave 
be^  found  of  persons  killed  by  tbe  fiUling  of  ruins  upon 
tbem.  Tbus,  on  tbe  14tb  of  June,  1787,  eigbt  skeletons 
were  discovered  under  tbe  debris  of  a  wall,t  and  on  tbe  5tb 
of  May,  1818,  were  found  in  tbe  Eorum  tbe  bones  of  a  man 
wbo  bad  been  crusbed  by  a  marble  column  falling  upon 
bim4 

Tbis  eartbquake  may  bave  contributed,  as  weU  as  tbat  of 
tbe  year  63,  to  give  tbe  town  tbat  ruined  appearance  wbicb 
is  so  observable.  Tbere  can,  bowever,  be  Uttle  doubt  tbat 
tbis  appearance  was  also  partly  caused  by  searobes  made 
after  tbe  catastropbe  for  bidden  treasures,  statues,  marbles, 
&0,  Tbe  ligbt  nature  of  tbe  covering  under  wbicb  Pompeii 
was  buried  rendered  tbis    no  difficult  task.      Tbere   are 

*  Orerbeck,  Pompeii,  B.  i.  §  SO. 

t  Pomp,  Ant.  Hist,,  T.  i.  Faic  ii.  p.  37. 

X  Ibid.  Faic  iU.  p.  203. 
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evident  iracoB  of  each  searches;  and  in  no  piher  way 
can  we  explain  the  comparatiTe  paucity  of  yaluable  articles 
that  have  been  discoYered,  not  only  gold  and  silrer,  but 
also  sculptures. 

Such  researches  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  during  a 
long  period;  since  it  is  recorded  of  the  ^Smperor 'Alexander 
Severus  that  he  made  Pompeii  a  sort  of  quany,- from  which 
ho  drew  a  great  quantity  of  marbles,  columns,  and  beautiful 
statues,  which  he  employed  in  adorning  the  edifices  which 
he  constructed  at  Borne.*  The  Emperor  Titus  appears  to 
haye  entertained  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities: of 
Campania;!  a  plan,  howeyer,  which  was'neyer  earned 
into  execution,  either  on  account  of  thid  death  of  that 
emperor,  which  shortly  after  superyened,  or  more  proba- 
bly, because  it  was  found  that  the  benefit  to  be  deriyed 
from  such  a  proceeding  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
exponse  of  it. 

During  a  period  of  1669  years  Pompeii  remained  buried 
and  seei^d  entirely  forgotten,  notwithstanding  that  its  site, 
probably  oyer  since  its  destruction,  had  always  borne  the 
name  of  Uiyit&,  or  the  City.  It  is  singular  thiftt  it  was  not 
disooyered  sooner,  for  Dominico  Fontana,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect of  the  sixteenth  century,  haying  been  employed  in  the 
year  15U2  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Samo  to  the  town  of 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  cut  a  subterraneous  canal  under  the 
site  of  Pompeii,  which,  entering  the  city  near  the  Gate  of 
the  Samo,  trayerses  it  in  a  winding  direction,  passing  near 
the  great  theatre  and  under  the  Forum,  till  it  mi£»sjts 
exit  on  the  western  side,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  Gate. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  the  basements  of  buildings^  were 
often  encountered;  yet  this  circumstance  does  not  seem 
to  haye  awakened  any  curiosity,  nor  to  haye  excited,  a  desire 
to  prosecute  further  researches.  Buins  were  also  discoyered 
in  1689,  and  eyen  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  Poupei; 
but  these  indications  were  disregarded  like  the  former;   .' 

*  Some  buildings  now  completely  excnvated  bear  marks  of  having  been 
prerkHislj  searched  bj  the  ancients.  In  such  places,  all  valuable  effects  and 
materials  hare  been  carried  away,  as,  for  instance,  the  columns  of  the  portico 
of  Eamnchia,  a  building  a^joinii^  the  Forum,  to  be  described  hereafter,  and 
the  furniture  of  the  Basilica. 

t  Suet.  lU.  8. 
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At  length,  in  1748,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  m.,  the  first 
Bonrbon  king  of  Naples,  a  Spanish  colonel  of  engineers, 
named  Don  Bocco  Alcnbierre,  was  employed  to  examine  the 
sabterranean canal  before  mentioned;  and  having  heard  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Torre  Annunziata  that  the  remains  of  a 
hoQse,  with  ancient  statues  and  other  objects,  had  been  dis- 
covered at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  he  was  led  to  con- 
jecture that  some  ancient  city  lay  buried  there,  overwhelmed 
by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79.  The  discovery  of 
Herculaneum  early  in  the  18th  century  had  now  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  scientific  world  to  this  subject. 
Colonel  Aloubierre  obtained  permission  to  undertake  some 
excavations  at  the  spot  whero  the  ruined  house  had  been 
discovered,  and  early  in  April,  1748,  he  commenced  his 
researches,  in  the  street  afterwards  called  the  Strada  della 
Fortuna.  In  a  few  days  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  picture  11  palms  long  by  4^  palms  high,  con- 
taining festoons  of  eggs,  fruits,  and  flowei's,  the  haftd  of  a 
man,  large  and  in  a  good  style,  a  helmet,  an  owl,  various 
small  birds,  and  other  objects.  A  regular  journal  of  the  dis- 
coveries was  kept,  in  Spanish,  and  was  continued  in  that 
language  down  to  the  7th  of  July,  1764,  after  which  the 
Italian  was  substituted  for  it.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1748, 
the  first  skeleton  was  found,  that  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ashes, 
or  rapiUo,  and  covered  with  the  lava  mud.  Near  him  were 
eighteen  brass,  and  one  silver  coin.*  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  amphitheatre  was  excavated,  which  is  declared  in 
the  journal  capable  of  holding  12,000  persons — on  exaggera- 
tion of  not  more  than  2000.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
called  in  the  journal  the  amphitheatre  of  StabicB,^  For  several 
years  it  was  imagined  that  the  remains  discovered  belonged 
to  that  town,  which  is  now  known  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  Castellamare. 

The  name  of  PompeU  is  first  used  in  the  journal,  November 
27th,  1756,1  but  it  does  not  appear  how  the  city  came  to  be 
identified.  Any  doubts  that  might  have  been  entertained 
upon  the  subject  must  however  have  been  removed  by  the 
discovery,  near  the  tomb  of  Mammia  ^August  20th,  1763),  of 
the  following  inscription,  recording  the  restoration  by  Yes- 

•  Florelli,  Pomp.  Antiq,  Hiat.,  1. 1,  p.  2.  f  liAd,  p.  6. 

X  Ibid,  p.  46. 
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pasiaii  to  the  municipality  of  the  PompeiaiiB  of  all  pnUio 
ground  ooonpied  by  private  persons : — 

EX  AVCTORITATE 

IMP  CAESARIS 

VESPASIANI  AVO 

LOCA  PVBLICA  A  PRIVATIS 

POSSeSSA  T  SVEDIVS  CLEMENS 

TRIBVNV8  CAVSIS  COGNITIS  ET 

MBNSVRIS  PACTIS  REI 

PVBUCAE  POMPEIANOEVM 

RESTITVIT.* 

The  following  account  of  the  progress  of  the  excayations 
is  taken  from  an  admirable  article  on  Fompeii  in  the  Quarterlff 
Beview  for  April,  18G4. 

''The  excayations  were  carried  on  for  many  years  on  a 
Tery  limited  scale,  and  with  very  varying  success.  The 
workmen  employed  were  chiefly  condemned  felons,  who 
worked  chained  in  pairs,  and  Mohammedan  slaves  taken  from 
the  Barbary  pirates.  The  greatest  secrecy  was  maintained, 
and  no  stnmger  could  obtain  admission  to  the  ruins.  No 
tegular  plan  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  part  of  the  town 
uncovered,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up 
the  buildings.  The  reports  contain  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  discoveries — the  statues,  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the 
various  objects  in  gold,  silver,  and  ouer  metals.  Such  things 
were  diligently  searched  for,  and  were  sent  off  to  the  rojal 
collections  as  soon  as  discovered.  Copies  were  taken  of  the 
most  important  paintings,  which  were  then  detached  from 
the  walls  and  transferred  to  the  Museum,  the  edifices  in 
which  they  were  found  being  left  to  perish,  or  being  again 
covered  up  with  the  rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  exca- 
vations." 

The  most  important  discoveries  made  during  the  remainder 
of  the  eighte^th  century  were,  that  called  the  Soldier's 
Quarters,  dose  to  the  theatres,  in  December,  1766,  and  that 
of  the  suburban  villa  of  Diomedes.  The  excavation  of  the 
latter  was  commenced  in  July,  1771 ;  and  such  was  at  that 
time  the  dilatoriness  of  the  operation,  that  it  was  not  till 

*  Fiorelli,  Pomp.  Antiq,  EiMt.,  U  i.  p.  153. 
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December,  1773,  that  the  eonridor,  or  soUemnean  pMBUge, 
containing  a  group  of  eighteen  akiJetanH,  was  diacofered. 
Indeed,  during  the  sway  of  the  Bonrbon  kings  nothing  was 
dmie  in  a  liberal  spirit  or  from  a  real  loye  of  art  The 
ezcaTations  were  a  mere  sooroe  of  jdbbinff  and  peonlaticm ; 
strangers  who  Tisited  them  were  subjected  to  the  most  irk- 
some regulations,  as  well  as  the  demand  of  exorlntant  fees; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  after  weari- 
some delays  that  permission  could  be  obtained  to  take  a  copy 
of  any  mosaic,  £rasco,  or  other  object  of  interest  that  might 
hare  been  discorered.  The  short  period  during  which  the 
French  occupied  Naples,  beginning  in  Januarr,  1806,  forms 
an  exception  to  the  preceding  remarks.  During  this  period 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  the  Forum,  and 
the  line  of  walls  were  laid  open,  and  the  reclearing  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  appears  to  haye  been  again  filled  up,  was 
begun.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Maaois  commenced  his 
splendid  work  on  Pompeii,  under  the  patronage  of  Madame 
Murat,  or  Queen  Oaroline.  Salioeti,  the  intelligent  minister  of 
Murat,  appears  to  hare  given  an  impulse  to  the  work  of 
excavaAion,  and  undertook  some  $e<m  at  his  own  expense. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  works  were 
slowly  c<nitinued ;  but  it  is  to  this  period  that  sereral  of  the 
most  interesting  excavations  must  be  referred;  as  those  <tf 
several  temples  round  the  Forum,  of  the  public  baths,  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  of  the  Fountain,  of  the  Faun,  the 
Fullonica,  and  many  others  which  will  be  specified  in  the 
sequel.  The  revolution  which  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the 
throne  had  a  great  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  Pompeii. 
When,  in  1859,  Oaribaldi  become  dictator  of  Naples,  he 
appointed  the  romance  writer,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  director 
of  the  Museums  and  excavations.  M.  Dumas  lived  at 
Naples  in  princely  magnificence;  but  he  was  totally. unfit 
for  the  office  assigned  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  visitod 
Pompeii  only  once.  After  the  establishment  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel's auUiority  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  as  king 
of  Italy,  the  place  of  director  of  tiie  scavi  was  bestowed  on  the 
Oavaliere  Giuseppe  Fiorelli,  who  had  been  long  distinguished 
as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary,  but  whose  liberal  opinions  had 
Drought  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Uie  Bourbon  govern- 
ment.   Bespecting  the  reforms  effected  by  this  gentleman  in 
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the  method  of  oonduciing  the  exoayations,  we  camiot  do  better 
than  transoribe  the  foUowinfl  passages  from  the  article  before 
mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  Meview.* 

"With  the  appointment  of  the  Oayaliere  Fiorelli  a  new 
era  commenoed  at  Pompeii.  Hitherto  the  ezcaTations  had 
been  carried  on  without  definite  or  intelligible  plan.  The 
aim  of  those  who  directed  them  was  to  find  as  many  objects 
of  yalne  as  possible  to  add  to  the  already  macnifioent  col- 
lection in  the  Boyal  Musemn.  No  very  careful  or  accurate 
obsemttions  were  consequently  made  whilst  the  earth  and 
rubbish  were  being  hastily  and  carelessly  removed.  Im- 
portant and  interesting  facts  were  left  unrecorded,  and  the 
means  of  restoring  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  the 
buildings  discoTered  were  neglected.  Signer  Fiorelli  had 
perceiyeid  how  much  could  be  done  by  removing  the  volcanic 
deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a  re^ar  ^stem,  taking  note  of 
every  appearance  or  fragment  which  might  afford  or  suggest 
a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edifices.  The  plan 
he  pursues  is  this.  The  excavations  are  commenced  by  clear- 
ing away  from  the  surfiMse  the  vegetable  mould,  in  which 
there  are  no  remains.  The  volcanic  substances,  either 
lapiUoi  or  bardcncd  Inva-mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings 
m&y  eiifiti  are  then  very  gradually  removed.  Every  fragment 
uf  brickwork  is  kept  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed 
there  by  propn.  When  charred  wood  ia  discovered,  it  is  re- 
plncfMi  bj  frceli  timber.  By  thus  carefully  retaining  in  it£ 
original  pofiition  ^vhat  still  exists,  and  by  replacing  that 
which  lias  perished,  but  has  left  its  trace,  Signer  Fiorelli  has 
keen  able  to  preBorve  and  restore  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  buiied  houses. 

**  One  of  the  firet.  nnd  most  interesting  results  of  the  im- 
proved ftystetn  upon  >vbich  the  excavations  are  thus  carried 
en,  bos  been  the  dbcovory  and  restoration  of  the  second  story 
of  a  Fompeiftn  houee,  and  especially  of  the  iiMfisanttm,  a  pro- 
JGctitig  gaUery  or  bak^^my  overhanging  the  street.  This 
port  of  A  Roman  bmJding,  which  is  frequentiy  represented  in 
the  wnll-paintingSf  but  the  eristence  of  which  at  Pompeii 
had  bceu  doubkd  or  ilomed,  was  built  of  brick,  and  supported 
by  strong  wooden  beams  and  props.    The  masonry  is  still  in 

*  Page  320,  aeq. 
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many  cases  preserred ;  the  carbonized  wood  had  to  be  re- 
stored. Some  of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
open,  like  a  modem  balcony,  and  as  they  are  represented  in 
the  fresooes ;  others  formed  part  of  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  honse,  and  were  famished  with  small  windows,  from 
which  the  inmates  could  see  the  j>assers-by.  In  the  narrow 
streets  of  Pompeii,  these  projecting  galleries  must  ha?e 
approached  so  nearly  as  almost  to  exdnde  the  rays  of  even 
the  midsummer  sun,  and  to  throw  a  grateful  shade  below. 
The  upper  stories,  which  appear  to  haye  been  sometimes 
more  Uian  one  in  number,  were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick  or 
wood.  Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still  partly  preserved. 
Those  in  wood  hare  perished ;  but  the  holes  for  the  beams 
are  there,  and  the  charred  beams  themsdyes  can  be  renewed. 
'*  By  Signer  Fiorelli's  careful  and  ingenious  restorations, 
we  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  picture  to  ourselyes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Roman  town.  Previously  we  only  had  the  bare 
walls,  forming  nothing  but  a  collection  of  diapeless  ruins. 
Had  his  plan  been  adopted  from  the  commencement,  had  the 
position  of  every  friigment  been  notod  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  had  £e  doors,  windows,  and  other  wood- 
work bc^  restored  by  the  process  we  shall  describe,  instead 
of  wandering  amidst  a  confiised  mass  of  crumbling  walls,  we 
should  have  found  ourselves  in  a  Roman  town,  the  houses  of 
which  might  still  have  almost  harboured  its  population.  As 
£ur  as  we  can  now  judge,  Pompeii  must  have  nearly  resembled 
in  its  principal  features  a  modem  eastern  city.  The  outside 
of  the  houses  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  inside.  The  sudden  change  from  the'  naked 
brick  walls  facing  the  narrow  street  to  the  spacious  court- 
yard, adorned  vriSi  paintings,  statues,  and  coloured  stuccoes, 
ornamented  with  flower-beds  and  fountains,  and  surrounded 
by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from  which  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  were  warded  off  by  rich  tapestries  and  embroidered 
hangings,  will  remind  the  eastern  traveller  of  Damascus  or 
Ispahan.  The  overhanging  galleries,  with  the  small  latticed 
windows ;  the  mean  shops — ^mere  recesses  in  the  outer  walls 
of  the  houses;  the  brick-built  counter,  with  the  earthen 
jars  and  pans  let  into  it;  the  marble  slabs,  on  which  the 
tradesman  exposed  his  wares  and  received  his  cash;  the 
ftwning  stretched  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  which  it  was 
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fastened  aro  still  yisible) ;  the  Garavanserai  or  khan,  outside 
the  dtj  gate,  with  its  many  small  rooms  opening  into  a  stable 
behind  and  a  court-yard  in  front  f the  skeletons  of  horses  and 
their  metal  trappings  were  foona  in  the  rains  of  such  an 
hostelry  on  the  Herculean  way),  are  all  characteristic  of  a 
modem  eastern  town." 

We  shall  condade  this  accoont  of  the  disinterment  of 
Pompeii  with  a  short  general  sketch  of  the  prooress  of  the 
ezcaTations.*  The  amphitheatre  was  first  paziiaUy  ezcayated 
in  1748.  Before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  quarter  of 
the  theatres,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  norUiem  portion  of 
the  town,  fi^om  the  Ghtte  of  Herculaneum  to  the  first  fountain, 
had  been  disinten^  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  century  the  work  proceeded  Tery  slowly;  but  the 
years  from  1811  to  1824  were  marked  by  considerable 
activity.  In  this  period  were  oxcaTated  the  Forum  and  the 
adjoining  temples  and  houses,  the  whole  of  the  amphitheatre, 
the  Street  of  Abundance  or  of  the  Merchants,  the  old  baths, 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  the  houses  of  Pansa,  Sallust,  Ac  In 
1825  was  uncovered  the  insula  adjoining  the  house  of  Pansa 
on  the  east,  comprising  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  and  the 
FuUonica.  During  the  next  five  years  the  excavations  were 
pursued  in  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  its  vicinity.  The 
principal  discoveries  in  this  period  were  the  houses  of  Me- 
leager,  of  the  Gcmtaur,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  Flora  and 
Zephyrus,  of  the  Anchor,  and  of  the  five  skeletons. 

The  Street  of  Mercury  having  been  cleared,  though  not  all 
the  ac^oining  buildings,  excavations  were  beffun  in  the 
autumn  of  1880  in  the  street  called  the  Strada  deUa  Fortona, 
leading  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  toward  the  Gate  of  Nola. 
•  The  reseuches  in  this  direction  were  rewarded  before  the 
end  of  ihe  year  by  the  discovery  of  the  house  of  the  Faun, 
one  of  the  finest  private  houses  in  Pompeii,  without  except- 
ing even  that  of  Pansa.  Behind  it  was  excavated  in  1882 
the  house  of  the  Labyrinth.  Further  discoveries  in  this 
direction  about  this  period  were  the  houses  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  blade  walls,  and  of  the  figured 
.  capitals,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Street  of  Fortune.  Opera- 
tions  were  also  pursued  in  the  Street  of  the  Augustals.    On 

*  See  Aloe,  Huines  de  Pompeii,  p.  zlvii. 
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ihia  side  was  disooyered  (1882>-d8)  the  House  of  the  Coloured 
Capitals,  better  known  as  the  House  of  Ariadne,  adjoining  the 
Yico  Storto,  and  extending  from  Uie  Street  of  the  Augustals 
to  that  of  Fortune.  The  &sa  di  Apollo,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Siareet  of  Meronrj,  1835.  In  1887  and  following  years,  a 
good  deal  was  done  in  the  Street  of  the  Tombs ;  but  down  to 
1848  the  excavations  were  principally  continued  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  town,  near  tiie  house  of  Apollo. 
In  that  and  the  following  year  the  street  which  leads  from 
the  Porta  Marina  to  the  Forum,  between  the  Basilica  and 
Temple  of  Venus,  was  cleared.  Subsequently,  till  1851,  the 
excavations  were  chiefly  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Forum  and  the  Yico  Storto.  In  1847  was  discovered 
the  house  of  M.  Lucretius,  or  of  the  Suonatrioe.  The  ex- 
cavations in  this  direction  along  the  Street  of  StabisB  were 
resumed  in  1851,  and  continued  during  several  subsequent 
years,  as  well  as  in  the  Street  of  Holconius,  which  leads  out  it 
to  the  Street  of  Abundance.  The  Porta  Stabiana  was  dis- 
covered in  1851,  and,  soon  after,  the  Stabian,  or  Great  Baths. 
Since  the  appointment  of  the  Oommendatore  to  the  direction 
of  the  worlu  in  1860,  operations  have  been  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  block  of  buildings  formed  by  the  Street  of  Holconius 
on  the  north,  that  of  Isis  on  the  south,  that  of  the  theatres  on 
the  west,  and  that  of  Stabiaa  on  the  east ;  and  the  district 
lying  to  the  north  of  this,  and  comprised  between  the  Street 
of  the  Augustals,  that  of  Abundance,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum,  and  the  Street  of  Stabio.  The  researches  in  these 
two  districts  have  been  rewarded  by  many  important  dis- 
coveries. .  In  the  former  have  been  excavated  the  house  of 
Oomelius  Bufus,  and  that  commonly  called  the  house  of 
Holconius;  while  in  the  latter  have  been  discovered  the 
house  of  ihe  Nuova  Oaccia,  of  the  Baloone  Pensile,  of  the 
New  Fountain,  the  Lupanar,  and  other  ol^'octs  which  wo 
shall  hate  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel. 
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OHAPTER  ni. 

POSITION  OF  POMPKU  ;    ITS  OSNKBAL  APPIABAKOB,  ROADS,  WALLS, 
GATES,  BTRIXTS,  ITO. 

PoMPBU  is  sitnaied  on  an  isolated  hill,  or  plateau,  which 
rises  in  the  plain  at  the  sonthem  foot  of  Mount  Yesnyins. 
This  hill,  which  is  snfficientlj  marked  in  form,  though  of 
moderate  size,  must  have  been  prodooed  by  a  stream  of  lava 
thrown  np  by  Yeeayins  centones  before  ihe  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  in  a  period  too  remote  for  memory  or  reoord. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  town,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  the 
asoent  is  so  abrupt  and  sudden  as  almost  to  resemble  a  diff ; 
whence  some  writers  haye  been  led  to  conclude  that  its  walls 
on  this  side  were  originally  washed  by  the  sea.  In  support 
of  this  opinion  it  has  been  said  that  shells  and  sea  sand  haye 
been  found  by  dicing  on  the  side  adjoining  the  coast ;  and 
it  is  even  asserted  that  rings  have  been  found  dose  to  the 
ruins,  intended,  as  is  supposed,- for  the  mooring  of  yessels. 
The  authority  of  Strabo,  in  a  passage  before  quoted,  hais 
been  adduced  to  confirm  this  view ;  but  his  words  serre  at 
least  equaUy  to  prore  that  the  trade  of  the  place  was  carried 
on  by  the  riyer  Samus,  which  runs  past  it  a  little  to  the 
south.  If  so,  howeyer,  this  stream  has  shrunk  among  the 
other  physical  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  country ; 
for  it  IS  now  nothing  more  than  a  rivulet,  entirely  unsuited 
to  any  purposes  of  trade. 

Pompeii  at  present  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
Tory  strong  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  proTO  that  it 
must  have  been  at  the  same  distance  in  ancient  times.  The 
writers  who  hold  this  opinion  consider  that  the  beds  of 
shells  and  the  rings  said  to  have  been  found  prove  nothing. 
The  shells  may  have  existed  there  long  before  the  foundation 
of  Pompeii ;  and  that  the  rings  asserted  to  have  been  found, 
of  which  there  are  no  longer  any  traces,  served  for  the 
mooring  of  vessels,  is  a  mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  affirmed  that  graves  have  been  found  where  the  harbour 
must  have  eziBted ;  and  Overbeck,  one  of  the  latest  writen 
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on  the  snbjecl,  says  that  he  has  not  only  found  remains  of 
ancient  buildings  several  hundred  paces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  railway  to  the  south  of  Pompeii,  but  also  that  there 
exist,  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  it,  at  the  mill  near  the 
bridge  oyer  the  Same  and  the  month  of  the  canal  which  runs 
to  Torre  Annunziata,  some  very  considerable  remains  of 
ancient  foundations,  cisterns,  and  amphone,  built  into  the 
walls  ;  nay,  that  these  are  even  buried  under  white  lapiUi,  or 
pumice  stones,  such  as  could  have  been  thrown  out  only  by 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79.*  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
that  if  the  ground  had  the  present  configuration  when  Pom- 
peii was  founded,  the  city  would  have  been  built  by  prefer- 
ence closer  to  the  sea.  The  hill  was  chosen  as  a  stronger 
situation,  as  it  would  have  given  the  command  of  the  city  to 
any  inimical  force  that  might  have  occupied  it.  Another 
argument  may  be  adduced  from  the  circumstance  that  Hercu- 
laneum,  to  the  north  of  Pompeii,  and  Stabiad  (Oastellamare), 
to  the  south,  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  same  eruption, 
still  lie  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  showing  that  on  both  sides 
of  Pompeii  no  alteration  in  the  coastline  was  produced  by 
that  catastrophe. 

The  situation  of  Pompeii  appears  to  have  possessed  all 
local  advantages  that  the  most  refined  taste  could  desire. 
Upon  the  verge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  it  united  the  conveniences 
of  a  commercial  town  with  the  security  of  a  military  station 
and  the  romantic  beauty  of  a  spot  celebrated  in  all  ages  for 
its  pre-eminent  loveliness.  Its  environs,  even  to  the  heights 
of  Vesuvius,  were  covered  with  villas,  and  the  coast,  all  the 
way  to  Naples,  was  so  ornamented  with  gardens  and  villages, 
that  the  shores  of  the  whole  gulf  appeared  as  one  city ;  while 
the  prodigious  concourse  of  strangers  who  came  here  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation  added  new  charms  and  life  to 
the  scene.  But  these  advantages  were  dearly  purchased. 
An  enemy,  at  that  time  unknown,  was  silently  working  its 
destruction — an  enemy  which,  from  time  to  time,  still  deso- 
lates the  modem  towns  which  stand  upon  the  buried  and  long- 
forgotten  cities  of  antiquity. 

*  OveHieck,  Pompeii^  Ac,,  B.  i.,  §  18.  WiDckelmann,  in  hii  Sendaohretbin 
V.  d,  hercuL  Entdeckungen,  §  17,  doubted  long  ago  that  Pompeii  was  seated 
ooUiegea. 
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The  chief  approftch  to  Pompeii  was  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Via  Domitiana,  a  branch  of  the  great  Appian  Way, 
which,  tnming  off  at  Binueeum,  ran  along  the  coast  from 
Naples,  through  Oplontis,  Retina,  and  Heronlanenm,  entering 
Pompeii  by  the  gate  named  after  the  latter  city.  A  second 
rmid,  issuing  from  the  Grate  of  Nola,  joined  the  Popilian  Way 
at  that  place ;  while  a  third,  from  the  Gate  of  StabiaB,  diyided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ran  to  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  while  the  other  led  to  Nnceria.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  approaches,  though  of  course  there  were  roads 
leading  to  all  the  other  gates. 

The  city  was  ancienfiy  surround^  with  walls,  of  which 
the  greater  portion  has  been  traced.  Its  general  figure,  as 
defined  by  them,  is  something  like  that  of  an  egg,  whose 
apex  is  at  the  amphitheatre.  Its  circuit  is  nearly  two  miles, 
the  greatest  lengtii  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  the  breadth  less  than  half  a  mile.  Even  Arrius  Dio- 
medes,  who  liyed  at  the  extremity  of  the  suburb,  would  only 
haye  had  about  six  hundred  yards  to  walk  to  the  Forum  for 
his  business,  and  less  than  a  mile  to  the  amphitheatre  for 
his  pleasure.  The  area  of  the  dty  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres  ;  the  excayated  part,  which  lies  on  the  western 
side,  is  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  has  been 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  in  excavating ;  so  that  now 
discoyeries  may  stiU  await  our  great-grandsons. 

The  course  of  the  walls  has  been  traced  and  ascertained 
by  excavation.  From  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  they  pro- 
ceeded in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  amphitheatre,  and 
thence  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  quarter  of  the 
theatres,;  but  from  this  point,  and  along  all  the  western  side, 
they  have  been  pulled  down  since  ancient  times,  and  their 
place  has  been  occupied  on  the  west  by  the  large  three-storied 
houses  built  in  terrace  fashion  on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hilL 
For  the  greater  part  of  their  circuit  the  walls  are  curvilinear, 
avoiding  all  sharp  angles  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  fortification  laia  down  by  Vitruvins, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  sharp  angles,  as  offering  more 
protection  to  the  besiegers  than  to  the  besieged.*    On  many 

•  Directljr  the  rererae  !•  recommended  bj  Yegetios,  who  further  ftdriset 
that  towen  shoald  be  placed  at  the  salient  angles,  for  the  adrantage  of  taking 
the  eoemj  in  Sank. 
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of  the  stoneA  oartain  ohaiaoieni  have  been  found,  intendod, 
apparently,  as  directionB  to  the  workmen,  which  are  said  by 
M.  Mazois  to  be  either  Oacan  or  the  most  ancient  forms  df 
the  Qreek  alphabet ;  whence  some  authorities  haye  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  walls  must  be  referred  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Etruscan  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  that  they  may  probably  be  Pelasgic.  OUier  writers 
again  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  referring 
them  to  so  remote  an  age.  They  allow,  indeed,  that  they 
must  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  and  built  in  the 
times  of  Osoan  independence,  though  they  deny  that  the 
mar^  on  the  stones  before  alluded  to  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  Oscan  alphabet,  and  consider  them  to  haye  been  mere 
arbitrary  marks  of  the  stone-masons.*  It  should  be  obseryed, 
howeyer,  that  the  towers  and  some  parts  of  the  walls  are  of 
a  much  later  age  than  the  remainder.  These,  which  are 
probably  repairs  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  Sulla  in  the 
Social  War,  consist  of  what  is  called  cpu$  inoertwm;  that  is, 
stones,  mostly  tnfo  or  laya,  broken  into  small  pieces,  cemented 
with  mortar,  and  coyered  with  a  coating  of  stucco,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  primitiye  walls ;  as  may  still  be  obseryed  in 
pome  places. 

With  the  exception  of  these  restored  parts,  the  structure  of 
the  walls  is  similar  throughout,  and  consists  of  large  well- 
hewn  pieces  of  stone— in  the  lower  courses  Trayertine,  in  the 
upper  Piperino.  They  are  fitted  together  without  mortar, 
and  join  one  another  yertically  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  surOeu^e  of  each  stone  is  usually  a  rhomboid  or 
trapezium. 

Within  this  external  wall,  with  towers  at  internals,  the 
usual  defence  of  the  most  ancient  Italian  cities,  there  was 
thrown  up  an  agger,  or  earthen  mound,  which  Yitruyius 
considered,  when  properly  combined  wiUi  masonry,  proof 
against  the  battering-ram,  or  mining,  or  any  known  method 
of  assault.  His  directions  for  constructing  it  are  as  follows. 
A  ditch  is  to  be  dug  as  large  and  deep  as  possible,  the  sides 
perpendicular  and  walled.  The  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the 
inside,  and  supported  both  within  and  without  by  walls  strong 
enough  to  bear  its  thrust,  bonded    together,  for    further 

•  Overbeck,  Pomp,  B.  il.  §  50. 
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security,  by  internal  oroes  walls,  between  which  the  excayated 
material  most  be  firmly  rammed  down,  that  it  may  still  offer 
substantial  resistance,  even  when  the  external  masonry  has 
liCTU  ruined*  A  coneidorablo  bread tli  h  to  be  ullowed  for 
tbie  raised  platform,  so  that  coborte  mny  bjivo  room  to  fight 
along  its  whole  extent,  as  if  rAoged  for  battle.*  Tho  walls 
of  Pompeii  answer  ibis  description;  but  there  is  Uo  outer 
ditch,  and  it  is  donbtful  wL other  one  OTer  existed,  or  whether 
it  waa  filled  up  in  ktor  times.  This  ooDHtnaction,  howerer, 
does  not  extend  to  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  eity,  which  was  less 
exposed  to  tbe  attack  of  military  oDgines,  eukI  therefore  re- 
qnired  less  strength.  On  tho  north  and  nortb-cofit,  the  ram- 
parts of  Pompeii,  m  fibawn  in  tho  annexed  cut,  consisted  of 
an  earthen  terrace  (b)  fourteen  feotwide,  walled  andcounter- 
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Restored  tecUon  of  the  walla  and  asser  of  PompeU. 

walled,  wluch  was  ascended  from  the  city  by  flights  of  steps 
(o),  broad  enough  for  sereral  men  abreast  'llie  external 
face  (a),  including  the  parapet,  was  about  twenty-five  feet  high ; 
the  inner  wall  was  raided  some  feet  higher.  The  external 
wall  is  inclined  slightly  towards  the  city ;  the  lower  courses, 
ini;tead  of  being  inclined,  are  set  slightly  back,  one  behind 
another »    The  style  of  masonry  we  hare  already  described. 

Both  wallff  were  capped  with  battlements,  so  that  fh>m  the 
country  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  double  line  of  defence, 
but  the  interior  was  useless  except  to  give  a  more  formidable 
aspect  to  the  fortifications.  These  battlements  were  in- 
geniously contriyed  to  defend  the  soldiers,  who  could  throw 
their  missiles  through  the  toibrasure  in  comparatiye  safety, 

♦  Vitrur.  i.  5. 
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being  protected  by  a  return  or  shoulder  of  the  batUement 
projecting  inward.  The  towers,  as  we  hare  said,  are  of  less 
ancient  date.  They  are  quadrangular,  ocmtrary  to  the  role 
laid  down  by  Yitrayias,  who  says  that  towers  ought  to  be 
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circular  or  polygonaL  '*  Square  towers  are  sooner  breached, 
because  the  battering-ram  breaks  their  angles ;  round  ones  it 
cannot  hurt,  but  merely  drires  the  stones,  which  should  be 
cut  wedge-like,  towards  their  common  centre."*    He  also 


•  VitruT*  I.  5. 
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recommendB  that  tibe^  Bhould  be  placed  at  no  greater  interrals 
than  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  so  aa  to  give  one  another  mutual 
snpport,  and  flank  the  enemy  in  case  of  assault.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  adhered  to  between  the  Gate  of  Heronlanemn 
and  that  of  YesayiiiB,  where  they  are  only  eighty  paces 
distant  from  each  other,  but  towards  the  east  the  distance  is 
two,  three,  and  even  fonr  hundred  and  eighty  paces.  We 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  ground  in  this  quarter  pre- 
sented some  difficulty  to  the  approach  of  machines.  All  of 
them  have  archways,  allowing  a  free  passage  along  the  agger, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  sallyport;  all  are  fdike,  and  eadi 
consists  of  several  stories.    The  walls  aud  towers  are  much 


Vl«w  of  the  wall  and  towers  from  wiibont 


ruined.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  entirely  to  the 
earthquakes  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  eruption  of 
79.  The  outer  wall  of  the  towers  seems  invariably  to  have 
fallen.  Sir  W.  Oell  conjectures  that  it  was  demolished  by 
Sulla  at  tiie  end  of  the  Social  War,  as  the  readiest  means  of 
rendering  the  fortifications  useless.  Probably  the  place  had 
been  dismantled  at  different  periods,  as  various  breaches  and 
repairs  seem  to  indicate.  For  some  time  before  its  cata- 
strophe, defences  seem  to  have  been  thought  unnecessary ;  for 
if  they  ever  existed,  as  most  likely  they  did,  on  the  seaward 
side,  they  had  been  thrown  down,  and  handsome  houses, 
often  four  or  fivo  stories  high,  erected  on  their  site.  Tho 
long  peace,  which  Italy  enjoyed  under  Augustus  and  his 
immediate  successors,  rendered  fortifications  useless,  and  it 
is  probable  that  during  that  jperiod  it  became  convenient  to 
enlarge  the  city  by  destroying  them.     At  all  events  it  is 
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certain  that,  in  the  later  period  of  its  existence,  Pompeii  was 
an  open  town. 

The  constmction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  the 
battlements  of  the  ramparts,  evince  an  improved  knowledge 
in  1^0  sdenoe  of  building,  and  point  out  a  period  much  more 
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modem  than  that  of  the  lower  part ;  being  composed  of  the 
isodomon,  or  regular  masonry  of  tiie  Greeks,  above  the  more 
ancient  basis.  Some  portions,  however,  of  the  upper  wall 
consist,  as  we  have  alreadj  observed,  of  masonry  of  that 
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kind  called  by  the  ancients  opu$  incertum^  composed  of  small 
rough  pieces,  placed  irregularly,  and  imbedded  in  a  large 
quantity  of  mortar,  resembling  the  flint  and  rubble  masonry 
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of  our  oasiles  and  ohorchee.  The  difference  of  conBtmction 
observable  in  the  wall  and  towers  shows  that  the  latter  are 
of  mnch  later  date.  This  is  what  we  should  expeot  The 
most  ancient  Greek  fortifications,  those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenie, 
are  without  towers  ;*  in  those  more  recent,  as  at  Orohomenus 
and  Daulis,  towers  occur,  but  at  considerable  distances,  and 
of  small  eleyation.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period 
that  they  were  built  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  commanding 
height,  as  at  Flataea,  Messene,  and  other  cities.t 

There  are  seven  gates  in  the  length  of  wall  which  now 
exists,  besides  what  is  called  the  Porta  della  Marina,  or  Sea 
Gate,  on  the  western  side,  now  the  principal  entrance.  They 
are  all,  except  two,  of  Boman  construction.  The  first  and 
most  important  stood  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city, 
and  led  to  Herculaneum,  whence  it  has  been  ^dled  the  Her- 
culaneum  Gate.  For  about  a  furlong  from  the  entrance  Uie 
road  is  bordered  with  tombs,  as  is  the  Appian  Way  where  it 
issues  from  Borne.  The  gate  is  double,  so  that  when  the 
first  doors  had  been  carried,  the  assailers  could  be  attacked 
from  a  large  opening  above,  and  destroyed  while  attempting 
to  force  the  second.  Strong  buttresses  of  stone  sustain  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  earthen  rampart,  which  is  ascended 
from  the  interior  by  ten  very  high  and  inconvenient  steps. 
This  gate  in  its  arrangement  resembles  Temple  Bar :  there 
is  a  li^ge  central  and  two  small  side  entrances,  which,  instead 
of  being  open  to  the  sky,  like  the  central  road,  were  vaulted 
through  their  whole  length.  The  inner  gate  consisted  of 
folding  doors,  as  the  holes  in  the  pavement,  in  which  the 
pivots  turned  which  served  for  hinges,  evidently  show ;  the 
outer  defence  was  formed  by  a  portcullis.  The  archway  is 
constructed  in  brick  and  lava,  in  alternate  layers,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  white  stucco.  This,  although  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  city,  is  not  striking  for  its  beauty,  and  is 
small  in  its  dimensions.  The  stucco  is  covered  with  nearly 
illegible  inscriptions  of  ordinances,  &c.  The  centre  archway 
is  in  width  fourteen  feet  seven  inches,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height;  but  its  arch 

*  Except  at  Tiryns,  where  the  gate  it  flanked  bja  solid  tower ;  it  is  hardlr 
more,  howerer,  tbaii  a  projection  in  the  wait  See  the  Qroand  Plan  in  Gelrs 
•Argolls.' 
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does  not  remain.  The  smaller  openings  on  each  side  for  foot 
passengers  were  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  ton  feet  high ; 
in  size,  therefore,  it  scarcely  equals  Temple  Bar.  The  road 
nw&B  conaKlc^riiblj  into  the  city.  On  the  left,  before  entering 
the  gate,  m  ti  pcMlciAtiLl,  which  appears  to  hltye  been  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  Buetmning  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze,  some 
fiagmcnta  of  brouzc  drnperj  haying  been  found  there.  We 
ni5j  suppose  it  to  hnvo  been  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.* 

Froceeding  from  tbo  Gate  of  Herculaneum  in  an  easterly 
direction  round  tlio  walls,  the  remaining  gates  occur  in  the 
fcjUowiiig  order :  the  Gate  of  Vosuyius,  the  Gate  of  Capua, 
Uie  Gnte  of  N el (^  the  Gate  of  the  Samus,  the  Gate  of  Nuceria, 
and  the  Gatt;  of  Stabim.  or  the  Theatres.  From  this  point, 
as  we  have  said,  the  wall  can  no  longer  be  traced ;  but  there 
iff,  OD  the  woRtom  side,  an  eighth  entrance  to  tho  city,  which 
has  been  called  the  Porta  deUa  Marina,  or  Sea  Gate. 

Of  t1ie«ic  gates,  ouly  those  of  Nola  and  of  the  Theatres 
nee4  arre^  our  attoution,  as  being  eyidently  older  than  the 
rost,  and  preyioua  to  the  Eoman  occupation.  The  gate  of 
Nolfl  hm  one  or  two  romarkable  peculiarities.  It  does  not 
bcgin^  like  that  of  ITcrculaneum,  at  the  outer  line  of  wall, 
hut  beyond  the  itiiior^  at  the  end  of  a  passage  formed  by 
strong  masonry,  and  not  much  broader  than  the  entry  of  the 
door  itf^clf.  Hence  it  resembles  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at 
MyccBGc.  it  was  double,  like  that  of  Herculaneum,  but  the 
outer  gate  lias  been  ilcstroyed,  and  the  second  is  a  recon- 
Btruetian  of  the  mime  date  as  the  towers.  The  mode  in  which 
this  gate  is  coiip  true  tod  afforded  a  great  advantage  to  the 
garni^ou  0¥er  tlieir  assailants,  who  could  .only  approach  it  in 
slender  eolumUB,  aiicl  exposed  on  each  side  to  the  arrows 
and  jarelius  of  the  defenders.  Another  peculiarity  in  this 
gate  is  that  it  doc&  uot  cut  the  wall  at  a  right,  but  at  an 
acute  augle ;  as  tho  wail  at  this.;rpart  slants  off  in  a  south- 
easterly diroctiou,  whilst  the  street  which  leads  to  the  gate 
runs  nearly  east. 

Viewed  from  withiu,  this  gate  displays  two  different  con- 
structions, port  of  it  being  of  square  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
and  partj  of  a  more  recent  da,iQ,i^qi  bricL  f^e  key-stone  of 
Uie  arch  is  adorned,  according  to  Etruscan  custom,  with  a 

•  Sir  W.  Cell,  p.  93. 
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head  in  hi^  relief,  much  damaged  by  the  weather.  If  this 
keystone  belonged  to  the  original  gate,  which  there  seems  no 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt,  it  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Pompeii.  The  Oscan  inscription  beside  it  appears,  howeyar, 
not  to  be  in  its  right  place,  and  was  probaUy  placed  there 
when  the  gate  was  restored.  M.  de  Churao  *  and  others  have 
translated  this  inscription  as  follows :  *'  Gains  Popirins,  son 
of  Gains,  Medixtnticus,  restored  this  gate  and  consecrated  it 
to  Isis;'*  an  interpretation  from  which  the  gate  has  also 
scHnetimes  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  **  Gate  of  Isis." 
But  this  important  and  somewhat  ludicrous  error  arose 
from  a  mistranshition  of  the  last  two  words,  istdu  pruphaUed^ 
which  have  no  relation  to  Isis.  The  whole  translntion  ought 
to  run:  '*Yibius  Popidius,  son  of  Yibius,  Medixtuticus, 
caused  this  (building)  to  be  erected,  and  the  same  approved 

it."t 

The  gate  near  the  Theatres,  celled  the  Gate  of  StabisB,  was 
discovered  in  1861.  The  walk  which  flank  it  are  of  very 
ancient  oonstruction,  being  built  of  large  square  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  put  together  without  mortar.  This  gate  was  not 
closed  by  a  portcullis,  but  by  strong  double  doors,  as  is  plain 
from  the  holes  for  the  bolts.  An  Oscan  inscription,  found  on 
a  square  stone  of  travertine  in  this  gateway,  conveys. some 
important  information  about  Pompeian  topography.  It  has 
been  interpreted  as  follows  by  the  Gommendatore  Quaranta : — 

P.  SITTIUS  M.  F.  N.  PONTIUS  P.  F. 

iEDILES  BANC  VIAH  T£KM1NA 

VERUNT  ANTE  PORTAM  STABIA 

NAM  VlJE  TERMINUM  STATUERUNT  PED 

X.  iPSI  VlAH  POMFEIANAM  TERUINA 

VERUNT  PEDES  III.  ANTE  CA 

LAM  JOYIS  MEILICHII  HAS  VI 

AS  ET  VIAM  JOVIAM  El*  DECUMANAM  VIA 

RUM  CURATORES  A  POMPEIANIS 

SERVIS  FIERI  FECERUNT  IP 

SI  JEDILES  PROBAVERUNT. 

That  is :  The  iBdilee,  Publius  Sittius,  son  of  Marcus,  and 
Numerius  Pontius,  son  of  Publius,  laid  down  the  limits  of 
this  street,  and  fixed  the  terminus  of  it  ten  feet  beyond  the 

♦  Pompeii,  Sro,  1313.  f  Orerbeck,  B.  I.  S.  57. 
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Stabian  Gate.  They  also  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Via  Pom- 
peiana  three  feet  before  the  enclosure  of  Jnpiter  Meilichins. 
These  streets,  as  well  as  the  Joyia  and  Decumana,  were  con- 
structed by  the  pnblic  slaves  of  Pompeii,  under  the  direction 
of  the  surreyors  of  the  streets,  and  the  same  aodiles  approved 
of  them. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  gate  we  are  treating  of  bore 
in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Stabiana,  and  that  £ere  were 
three  streets,  named  respectively,  Pompeiana,  Jovia,  and  De- 
cumana,  which,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  probably  led  to 
gates  of  the  same  name.  We  learn  also  that  Jupiter  Meili- 
chins had  a  temple  in  Pompeii. 

The  Porta  della  Marina,  or  Soa  Qate,  consists  of  a  long 
vaulted  passage,  through  which  a  steep  and  narrow  ascent 
leads  towards  the  Forum.  For  the  convenience  of  foot- 
passengers,  an  elevated  footway,  ascended  by  steps,  ran  along 
the  left-hand  side  of  it.  On  the  other  side  are  some  ancient 
buildings,  which  are  being  converted  into  a  local  musenm. 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  suppose 
that  we  have  entered  it  by  the  cate  of  Heronlaneum,  though 
in  other  respects  the  Porta  deUa  Marina  is  the  more  usual, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  entrance. 

On  entering,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  street,  running  a 
litUe  east  of  south,  which  leads  to  the  Forum.  To  the  right, 
stands  a  house  formerly  owned  by  a  musician ;  to  the  left,  a 
thermopolium  or  shop  for  hot  dnnks ;  beyond  is  the  house 
of  the  Vestals ;  beyond  this  the  custom-house ;  and  a  little 
further  on,  where  another  street  runs  into  this  one  from  the 
north  at  a  very  acute  angle,  stands  a  public  fountain.  In  the 
last-named  street  is  a  surgeon's  house ;  at  least  one  so  named 
from  the  quantity  of  surgical  instruments  found  in  it,  all 
made  of  bronze.  On  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  street, 
by  which  we  entered,  the  houses,  as  we  have  said,  are  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  rock,  and  are  several  stories  high. 

The  fountain  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  city  gate.  About  the  same  distance,  further  on,  the  street 
divides  into  two;  the  right-hand  turning  seems  a  by-street, 
the  left-hand  turning  conducts  yon  to  the  Forum.  The  most 
important  feature  in  this  space  is  a  house  called  the  house  of 
Ballast  or  of  Actieoni  from  a  painting  in  it  representing  that 
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hunter's  death.  It  stands  on  an  area  about  forty  yards 
square,  and  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  streets ;  by  that 
namely  which  we  have  been  describing,  by  another  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  and  by  a  third,  perpendicular  to  these  two. 
The  wh6le  quarter  at  present  excavated,  as  far  as  the  Street 
of  the  Baths,  continued  by  the  Street  of  Fortune,  is  divided, 
by  six  longitudinal  and  one  transverse  street,  into  what  the 
Bomans  culed  islands,  or  insulated  masses  of  houses.  Two 
of  these  are  entirely  occupied  by  the  houses  of  Pansa  and  of 
the  Faun,  which,  with  their  courts  and  gardens,  are  about 
one  hundred  yards  long  by  forty  wide. 

From  the  Street  of  Sie  Baths  and  that  of  Fortune,  which 
bound  these  islands  on  the  south,  two  streets  lead  to  the  two 
comers  of  the  Forum ;  between  them  are  baths,  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  island.  Among  other  buildings  are  a  milk- 
shop  and  gladiatorial  school.  At  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  Forum  was  a  triumphal  arch.  At  the  end  of  the  Street 
of  the  Baths  and  beginning  of  that  of  Fortune,  another 
triumphal  arch  is  still  to  be  made  out,  spanniug  the  street  of 
Mercury,  so  that  this  was  plainly  the  way  of  state  into  the 
dty.  The  Forum  is  distant  firom  the  gate  of  Herculaneupi 
about  four  hundred  yards.  Of  it  we  shall  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion in  its  place.  Near  the  south-eastem  comer  two  streets 
enter  it,  one  running  to  the  south,  tlie  other  to  the  east  We 
will  follow  the  former  for  about  eighty  yards,  when  it  turns 
eastward  for  two  hundred  yards,  and  conducts  us  to  the 
quarter  of  the  theatres.  The  other  street,  which  runs  east- 
ward from  the  Forum,  is  of  more  importance,  and  is  called 
the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths  ;*  at  the  end  of  which  a  short 
street  turns  southwards,  and  meets  the  other  route  to  the 
theatres.  On  both  these  routes  the  houses  immediately 
bordering  on  the  streets  are  cleared ;  but  between  them  is  a 
large  rectangular  plot  of  unexplored  ground.  Two  very 
elegant  houses  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Forum  were 
uncovered  by  the  French  general  Championnet,  while  in 
command  at  Naples,  and  are  known  by  his  name.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Forum  two  streets  led  down  towards  the 
sea:  the  excavations  here  consist  almost  entirely  of  public 
buildings,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

*  Now  the  Street  of  AboDdoooe.  « 
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Tlie  quarter  of  the  theatres  comprises  a  large  temple, 
called  the  Temple  of  Neptune  or  Hercules,  a  temple  of  Isis,  a 
temple  of  .^Isculapius,  two  theatres,  the  Triangular  Forum, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  or  gladiators.  On  the  north 
and  enst  it  is  bounded  by  streets ;  to  the  south  and  west  it 
seems  to  have  been  endoMd  partly  by  the  town  walls,  partly 
by  its  own.  Here  the  continuous  excayation  ends,  and  we 
must  cross  yineyards  to  the  amphitheatre,  distant  from  the 
theatre  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  city,  dose  to  the  walls,  and  in  an  aiigle  formed 
by  them.  Close  to  the  amphitheatre  are  traces  of  waUs  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  Forum  Boarinm,- or  cattle  market. 
Near  at  hand,  a  considerable  building,  called  the  yilla  of 
JuUa  Felix,  hais  been  excayated  and  filled  up  again  (1766). 
On  the  walls  of  it  was  discoTcred  the  following  inscription, 
which  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  some  of 
the  Pompeian  proprietors : — 

In  Praedis  Jdli^  Sp.  F.  Feuois 

looantur 

Balneum  VRMRniaM  bt  Nonoentum  Tadern^  PsROULiB 

OENACUr.A   Ex   IDIDUS  AUO  PRISIIS 
In  IDU8  AUQ.  SeXTUS  AnN03  CoNTINUOe  QUINQUE 

S.  Q.  D.  L.  E.  N.  C.» 

That  is :  on  the  estate  of  Julia  Felix,  daughter  of  Spurius, 
are  to  be  let  a  bath,  a  venereum,!  nine  hundred  shops,  with 
booths!  and  garret^  for  a  term  of  five  continuous  years, 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  of  the  Ides  of  August  The 
formula,  S.  Q.  D.  L.  E.  N.  0.,  with  which  the  advertisement 
condudee,  is  thought  to  stand  for — si  quis  domi  lenocinium 
exerceat  ne  conducito :  let  no  one  apply  who  keet>s  a  brothel. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  the  smaller  tiieatre  was  discovered, 
in  1851,  the  Gate  of  Stabite,  which  we  have  already  described. 
Hence  a  long  straight  street,  which  has  been  called  the  Street 
of  Stabile,  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city,  till  it 
issued  out  on  the  northern  side  at  the  gate  of  Vesuvius.    It 

♦  Ponq).  Ant,  JTist,  t  I.  p.  38. 
*  f  A   Tenerenm  wis  that  pnrt  of  a  house  appropriated  to  the  female 
meaibeii  of  a  family. 

t  The  rocnning  of  pergulm  k  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  probably  denotes 
some  kind  of  opeu  workshop. 
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bos  been  cleared  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  Streets 
of  Fortune  and  of  Nok,  which,  with  the  Street  of  the  Baths, 
traverse  the  city  in  its  length.  The  Street  of  Stabi®  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  excavations ;  all  that  part  of  Pompeii 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  the  line  forming  the  Street  of  Nola,  being 
still  occupied  by  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  part  of  the  city  lying  to  the  west  of  it  has 
been  for  the  most  part  disinterred;  though  there  are  still 
some  portions  lying  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance  and  the  Forum,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Yico  Storto, 
which  remain  to  be  excavated. 

The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  paved  with  large  irregular  pieces 
of  lava  joined  neatly  together,  in  which  tlio  chariot  wheels 
have  worn  ruts,  still  discernible ;  in  some  places  they  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  in  the  narrow  streets  follow  one 
track ;  where  the  streets  are  wider,  the  ruts  are  more  nume- 
rous and  irregular,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
presenting  a  fiEUHdmile  of  the  pavement.     In  those  places 
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Plan  of  the  paTonent,  showing  Uie  raU.  &c 

.where  several  pieces  of  lava  met  in  one  point,  and  where,  in 
process  of  time,  a  hole  was  made,  the  ancients  have  repaired 
the  injury  with  pieces  of  iron,  which  still  remain  in  the 
angles.  This  method  has  generally  been  adopted  throughout 
the  city.    The  width  of  the  streets  varies  from  eight  or  nine 
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feet  to  about  twenty-two,  inclnding  the  footpaths  or  trottoirs. 
In  many  phioes  they  are  so  narrow  that  they  may  be  crossed 
at  one  stride :  where  they  are  wider,  a  raised  stepping-stone, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three,  have  been  phiced  in  the  centre  of 
the  crossing.  These  stones,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage 
way,  did  not  much  inconyenience  thoso  who  drove  about  in 
the  biga,  or  two-horsed  chariot,  as  the  wheels  passed  freely 
in  the  spaces  left,  while  the  horses,  being  loosely  harnessed, 
might  either  have  stepped  over  the  stones  or  passed  by  the 
sides.   The  kerbnstones  are  elevated  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 


Blga.  Plan  of  the  eirppliiK-rtolM 

111  the  iMrruw  Htnrek 
a,  Stqiplnff  stone ;  d,  Kerb. 

inches,  and  separate  the  foot-pavement  from  the  road. 
Throughout  the  city  there  is  hardly  a  street  unfurnished 
with  this  convenience.  Whore  there  is  width  to  admit  of  a 
broad  foot-path,  the  interval  between  the  curb  and  the  lino 
of  building  is  filled  up  with  earth,  which  has  then  been 
covered  over  with  stucco,  and  sometimes  with  a  coarse  mosaic 
of  brickwork.  Here  and  there  traces  of  this  sort  of  pave- 
ment still  remain,  especially  in  those  streets  which  were 
protected  by  porticoes. 

The  area  of  the  Forum  or  principal  square  was  not  paved 
like  the  streets,  but  was  covered  with  large  regular  slabs  of 
marble.  Those  were  joined  together  and  laid  with  great 
accuracy;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  stripped  off  in 
ancient  times,  and  only  a  little  remains  of  them  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

Before  describing  the  Forum,  we  will  add  a  few  notices  with 
respect  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  houses  and  th6 
aspect  of  the  streets.  Except  in  those  quarters  where  the 
publio  buildings  were  collected  and  grouped  together,  there 
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can  haye  been  nothing  striking  or  magnifioeut  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  The  houses  were  of  small  height,  and  ex- 
ternally gloomy ;  the  lower  part  being  usually  a  blank  wall, 
plastered  over,  and  often  painted  with  different  colours ;  the 
upper  pierced  with  small  windows  to  light  the  apartments  on 
the  first  floor.  Such  is  the  exterior  of  which  we  now  give  a 
portion :  it  is  taken  from  the  house  known  by  the  name  of 
the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  and  represents  the  outer 
wall,  with  a  small  window  which  lighted  a  room  called  the 


One  or  Ui«  wlodows  of  tbo  iluuso  of  the  Tragic  Poet. 

library,  opening  to  the  peristyle.  The  windows  (for  it 
forms  one  of  a  range  of  windows  on  the  same  level)  are  six 
feet  six  inches  aboTC  the  foot-pavement,  which  is  raised  one 
foot  seven  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  street.  They  are 
small,  being  scarcely  three  feet  high  by  two.  At  the  side  a 
wooden  frame  is  to  be  observed,  in  which  the  window,  if  the 
aperture  were  glazed,  or  if  not,  a  shutter  might  at  pleasure 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwurds.     The  lower  part  of  the 
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wall  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half 
high.  The  tiling  upon  tiie  wall  is  modem,  and  merely  in- 
tended to  preserye  it  from  the  action  of  weather.  Our  view 
is  taken  from  the  alley  between  this  house  and  the  house  of 
Pansa.  The  alley  is  only  fifteen  feet  wide,  of  which  space  one 
half  is  occupied  by  footpaths,  leaving  but  seven  feet  six 
inches  for  the  carriage-way.  Expense  and  ornament  were 
reserved  for  the  interior,  on  which  they  were  profusely  li^ 
vished :  not  a  house  yet  found  in  Pompeii  has  any  pretension 
to  architectural  merit  on  the  score  of  its  elevation ;  not  a 
house  yet  found  is  ornamented  with  a  portico.  The  villa  of 
Diomedes  possesses  a  i>orch,  formed  by  one  detached  column 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  and  this  is  the  only  approximation 
to  a  portico  in  the  place.  The  annexed  view  ^p.  73),  taken  in 
the  Street  of  Mercury,  will  give  a  better  idea  than  a  long 
description  could  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  disinterred 
city.*  This  is  one  of  Uie  widest  streets  in  the  place,  and 
the  scantiness  of  its  proportions,  as  compared  with  the  streets 
of  modem  Europe,  may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the 
breadth  of  the  opening  with  the  hoight  of  the  shattered  walls 
on  either  side.  The  street  is  that  laid  down  in  the  plan  as 
the  fourth  eastward  from  the  Qate  of^  Herculaneum,  and  docs 
not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  view  is  taken  near  the 
city  wall,  looking  southward  along  the  street  towards  the 
Forum,  In  the  middle  distance  is  the  triumphal  arch  adjoin- 
ing the  house  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  through  which 'is  fiJntly 
seen  the  second  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Foram. 
The  first  house  on  the  left,  a  part  of  which  only  is  included, 
is  that  hereafter  to  be  described  as  the  House  of  the  Quaestor, 
otherwise  called  the  House  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  sons  of  Jupiter, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Beyond  it'  are  the  indications  of  a  cross 
street  on  each  side  of  the  main  one.  In  the  distance  is 
Mount  Lactarius.  The  name  of  the  street  was  derived  from 
a  painting  on  one  of  the  houses  of  Mercury  bearing  a  purse, 
as  in  the  annexed  cut. 

The  street  running  from  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the 
Forum,  called  the  Street  of  the  Forum,  and  forming  a  con- 

*  ThU  Tiew»  together  with  some  others  which  will  oocar  in  the  course  of  the 
volume,  U  copied,  bj  pennituon  of  the  publishers,  from  the  second  series  of 
Sir  William  Qell's  Pompeiaiui.  At  present,  howerer,  the  prospect  is  somewhat 
altered,  owing  principally  to  the  disappearance  of  the  trees. 
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tinuation  of  that  of  Mercury,  has  furnished  lUi  unusUollj  rich 
harvest  of  various  utensils.  A  long  list  of  these  is  given  hy 
Sir  W.  GeU,  according  to  which  Uiere  were  found  no  less 


vignette  of  Mcrcary. 

than  two  hundred  and  fifty  small  bottles  of  inferior  glass, 
with  numerous  other  articles  of  the  same  material,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  particularise. 

A  marble  statue  of  a  laughing  faun,  two  bronze  figures  of 
Mercury,  the  one  three  inches  and  the  other  four  inches  high, 
and  a  statue  of  a  female  nine  inches  high,  were  also  found, 
together  with  many  bronze  lamps  and  sismds.  We  may  add 
vases,  basins  with  handles,  paterao,  bells,  elastic  springs, 
hinges,  buckles  for  harness,  a  lock,  on  inkstand,  and  a  strig^ ; 
gold  earrings  and  a  silver  spoon ;  an  oval  cauldron,  a  sauce- 
pan, a  mould  for  pastry,  and  a  weight  of  alabaster  used  in 
spinning,  with  its  ivory  axis  remaining.  The  catalogue 
^lishes  with  a  leaden  weight,  forty-nine  lamps  of  common 
clay  ornamented  with  ma^  and  animals,  forty-five  lamps 
for  two  wicks,  three  boxes  with  a  slit  to  keep  money  in,  in 
one  of  which  were  found  thirteen  coins  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
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and  Domitian.  Among  the  most  cnrious  things  discovered, 
were  seven  glazed  phites  found  pocked  in  straw.  There  wero 
also  seventeen  nnvarnished  vases  of  torra-cotta  and  seven  clay 
dishes,  and  a  largo  pestle  and  mortar.  The  scales  and  steel- 
yard which  wo  have  given  arc  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 


tt^TTTrr 


same  time.  On  the  beam  of  tho  steelyard  are  Eoman  nume- 
rals from  X.  to  XXXX. ;  a  Y  was  placed  for  division  between 
each  X. ;  smaller  divisions  aro  also  marked.  Tho  inscrip- 
tion is 

IMP.  VE5P.  AVO.  IIX. 

T.  IMP.  AVO.  F.  VJ.  C. 

EX.\CTA.  IN.  CAPITO. 

which  is  translated  thus: — ''In  the  eighth  consulate  of 
Vespasian  Emperor  Augustus,  and  in  the  sixth  of  Titus, 
Emperor  and  son  of  Augustus.  Proved  in  the  Capitol."  This 
shows  the  great  care  taken  to  enforce  a  strict  uniformity  in 
the  weights  and  measures  used  throughout  the  empire ;  tho 
date  corresponds  with  the  ^ear  77  of  our  era,  only  two  years 
previous  to  the  great  eruption.  The  steelyard  found  was  also 
fumished  with  chains  and  hooks,  and  with  numbers  up  to 
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XXX.    Another  pair  of  scales  (p.  78)  had  two  caps,  with  a 
weight  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  material  weighed,  to  mark 


Stceljrftrd.  called  TniUiui  CdmiMna.  with  part  of  the  beam  and  liiscrlptiitn  <iti  a 
larger  scale. 

moro   accurately  the  fractional  weight;   this  weight  was 
called  by  the  ancients  icovcov,  lignla,  and  examen. 
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Gell  tella  us  that  the  skeleton  of  a  Pompeian  was  found 
bere,  '*  who  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  sixty  coins,  a  small 
plate  and  a  saucepan  of  silver,  had  remained  in  his  house  till 
the  street  was  already  half  filled  with  yoloanio  matter."  He 
was  found  as  if  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  his  window.  Two 
others  were  found  in  the  same  street 


One  of  the  broadest  and  most  regularly  built  streets  in 
Pompeii  is  that  called  the  Street  of  Abundance  or  of  the 
Silyersmitlia*  from  articles  of  jewellery  haying  been  found  in 
some  of  the  shops.  These  are  constructed  of  masonry,  neatly 
executed,  and  ornamented  with  elegant  pilasters.  Pilasters 
also  flank  the  doorways.  The  style  of  domestic  architecture 
obseryable  in  this  street  is  purely  Qreoian.    The  entablaturo 
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18  adorned  with  dentils,  or  small  oblong  blocks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals on  a  horizontal  line  immediately  under  the  cornice : 
these  dentils  wore  formed  originally  by  the  projecting  beams 
which  supported  the  roof  and  floor  of  any  building.  The 
most  singular  part  of  the  construction  of  tiie  houses  in  this 
street  arises  from  the  courses  of  masonry  and  the  mouldings 
being  inclined  with  tho  very  gentle  slope  of  the  street  This 
singularity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
writers  on  the  antiquities  of  Pompeii.  This  method  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  to  avoid  breaking  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  architecture,  and  thus  ruining  the  uniformity  of  the 
street  The  inclination  of  the  ground  fortunately  is  very 
slight,  or  tho  expedient,  which  is  we  believe  unique,  could 
not  have  been  adopted.  The  carriage-way  up  to  Uie  Forum 
is  interrupted  by  the  platform  under  the  colonnade  being 
raised  one  step.  The  street  was  supplied  with  water  from 
two  fountains,  a  luxury  so  common  in  Pompeii  that  there  is 
hardly  a  street  without  one.  They  were  generally  ornamented, 
and  kept  constantly  supplied  from  a  large  reservoir  placed 
near  them.  One  of  these  fountains,  ornamented  witii  the 
figure  of  Plenty,  with  the  cornucopia,  has  caused  the  street 
to  be  called  the  Street  of  Abundance.  In  the  passage  of  one 
of  the  houses  in  this  street  there  was  a  coarsely  executed 
painting  of  the  twelve  principal  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
also  a  representation  of  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  Pluto, 
drawn  with  black  colour  on  the  wall  by  some  indifferent 
artist ;  this  latter  is  not  unlike  the  modem  vulgar  notion  of 
the  devil,  a  fierce  black-looking  fellow,  with  horns  and  cloven 
feet  The  names  of  the  owners  are  written  on  their  houses. 
One,  belonging  to  Vettius,  has  the  following  inscription, 

^'  K:lV>(l\s-VDlXTiO-^r*vaX-ERVW 

Fac-simile  lotcripUon  on  the  wmlls. 

painted  over  another  still  older  and  illegible,  in  the  peculiar 
careless  character  then  in  use.    The  upper  line  is  part  of  the 
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older  inscription.  They  were  usually  done  in  blacK  or  red ; 
some  were  merely  scratched  on  the  walL  The  albimi  of  the 
Latins  (Acvkcd/uui  of  the  Greeks)  is  often  to  be  met  \i  ith  on 
the  external  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  exactly  as  Suidos 
describes  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  the  wall  whitened,  in 
order  to  receive  inscription&  Sometimes  the  taste  of  the 
inscriber  led  him  to  enclose  this  album  or  whitened  wall 
with  a  border,  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  tabellum  or  tablet 
used  to  write  on.    One  of  these  inscriptions  runs  thus : — 

MARCUM.  CERKINIUM.  VATIAM.  iEDILEM.  ORAT.  UT.  FAVEAT. 
SCKIBA.  JSiUS:   DIG.NUS.  EbT. 


Fac'dmile  U.icripUoD. 

Which  may  be  translated — "The  scribe  Issus  beseeches 
Marcus  Cerrinius  Yatia,  the  ^dile,  to  patronisEe  him :  he  is 
deserving.*'*    Faventinus,  most  probably  another  scribe  patro- 


VATiAMXDOW-      i 


F«c-«luill«. 


*  It  has  lately  been  discoveied,  from  aome  ipecimeiu  written  in  full,  that 
the  letters  OK,  or  OVF,  mean  orat  tos  fadatis.  The  translation  therefbra  is: 
**  The  Bci-ibe  l«siis  be^etHthes  you  to  make  M.  C.  Vatia  aedile:  he  is  deeerviug." 
(herbeck.  B.  ii.  S.  94  ff.     Kd, 
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nised  bj  the  some  JEdile,  ffives  a  portrait  of  himself  with  his 
pen  behind  his  ear.  At  we  farthest  end  of  this  street  was 
disooTered  a  skeleton,  suppoeed  to  have  been  that  of  a  priest  of 
Isis.  It  was  covered  witii  pumioe-stones,  and  other  Tolcanio 
matter.  In  the  hand  *  was  a  bag  of  coarse  linen,  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  silver 
coins,  forty-two  of  copper,  and  six  of  gold ;  and  near  him 
several  figures  belonging  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  small  silver 
forks,  cnps,  patere  in  gold  and  silver,  a  cameo  representing 
a  satyr  striking  a  tamboorine,  rings  set  with  stones,  and  vases 
of  copper  and  bronze. 

The  general  narrowness  of  the  streets,  however  repugnant 
to  onr  notions  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  salubrity,  is  by  no 
means  peculiarly  the  reproach  of  Pompeii,  but  common  to  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  age  in  which  it  periished.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  that  narrowness  generally  considered  a  blemish;  for 
when  Home  was  burnt  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the 
etDperor  cunsed  it  to  be  rebmlt  with  more  ample  streets, 
pf^rsoDs  were  not  wanting  to  say  that  "  the  ancient  form  of 
the  city  was  more  lienlSiy,  because  the  narrowness  of  the 
etireeta  and  height  of  the  houses  afforded  little  access  to  the 
ftnti^fi  rays  ;  hence  fur  ward  the  extent  of  opening,  unprotected 
by  fihade,  would  bum  with  more  distressing  heat"|  Similar 
croakers  probably  were  not  wanting  to  complain  of  the 
changes  in  buiHiDg  introduced  after  the  fire  of  London ; 
though  OUT  northern  climate  does  not  offer  such  plausible 
objections  to  the  free  ndmission  of  light  and  air  as  were  to 
bo  derived  from  the  torrid  snn  of  Italy.  At  Pompeii  several 
streets  were  not  broad  enough  to  allow  two  chariots  to  pass, 
small  as  they  were,  and  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  width. 
Wheel  carriages  indeed  we  conjecture  to  have  been  little 
used,  except  for  purposes  of  traffic,  from  two  circumstances : 
first,  that  when  Mazois  published  his  work  in  1824,  only  two 
stables  had  been  found,  |  and  those,  he  says,  seem  m/eant  for 
mules  or  asses  rather  than  horses;  and  we  know  that  the 
former  animals  were  employed  to  turn  corn-mills :  secondly, 
that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  pavement  seems  meant  for 
the  accommodation  of  foot-passengers.  This  inference  is 
especially  supported  by  the  numerous  stepping-stones  placed 

*  The  hand,  with  the  doth,  it  now  in  the  Mnseum  at  Nnpl^t. 
t  Tadt.  Ann*  zr.  43.  t  Maioie  peri  ii.  p.  86. 

O 
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in  the  oentre  of  streets,  to  flEunlitate  crossing  fvom  one  raised 
footpath  to  the  other  ;*  a  conyenience  of  no  small  importance 
where  there  were  no  sunk  gutters,  and  where,  during  the 
heavy  winter  rains,  the  carriage-way  of  those  streets,  which, 
according  to  the  drainage  of  the  ground,  carried  off  the  waters 
of  three  or  four  others,  must  have  flowed  like  a  torrent  or  a 
Welsh  cross-road.  It  should  be  obserred  that  nearly  all  the 
streets  are'  straight,  and  generally  intersect  one  another  at 
^  right  angles.  The  principal  exception  is  the  Vice  Storto, 
leading  firom  the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals.  The  southernmost  portion  of  the  street  leading 
from  the  Gate  of  Heroulaneum  is  also  somewhat  crooked.' 

Of  the  method  in  which  the  town  was  drained,  and  the 
numberless  impurities  of  civilized  life  carried  oS,  little  is 
known,  and  it  will  be  a  curious  subject  for  the  investigation 
of  future  inquirers.  At  Bome,  as  is  universally  known,  there 
were  enormous  sewers  under-running  the  whole  city — into 
which,  as  into  our  own  sewers,  there  were  openings  from  the 
streets — ^works  whose  grandeur  in  design  and  execution,  com- 
bined with  their  remote  antiquity,  has  fixed  the  admiration  of 
all  ages.  Nothing  of  this  description  was  to  be  expected  in 
a  provincial  town  like  Pompeii;  but  for  a  long  time  no 
vestiges  of  any  precautions  to  prevent  the  waters  from  stag- 
nating in  all  we  lowest  parts  of  the  city,  except  where  they 
could  find  a  passage  under  the  gates,  were  discovered.  At 
last  Mazois,  having  long  directed  his  attention  to  this  point, 
thought^  that  in  the  slope  of  the  streets  and  in  the  appearance 
of  the  pavement  he  perceived  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  must  have  existed  sewers  to  convey  rain  water  without 
the  city ;  and,  after  much  ineffectual  search,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  one,  of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing. 
His  description  is  not  very  precise  or  satisfactory,  and  there- 
fore, before  attempting  to  explain  the  view,  we  will  translate 
his  words  as  litendly  as  possible :  ''  I  have  here  represented 
one  of  the  principal  sewers  (^gouts)  of  the  city.  The  drain-: 
age  of  several  streets  converging  to  this  point,  there  were 
opened  for  it  two  passages  communicatiug  with  an  aqueduct, 
which  after  traversing  the  thickness  of  the  city  walls  and 
agger,  discharged  the  rain  waters  from  the  top  of  the  walls 

*  See  the  woudcuts,  p,  71, 
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along  the  rocks,  whence  they  ran  into  the  sea  on  the  side  of 
the  port"*  In  the  view  here  given  the  covered  sewer  seems, 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  to  lead  directly  nnder  a  house ; 
bat  the  locality  is  not  specified,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  far 

this  spot  IS  iroin  tb©  city  wnils,  Tho  term  argued  net  is  im- 
proj>crly  fiiipliccl^  (la  it  is  noTrer,  wo  licliovo,  iisctl  to  BJgnify  a. 
chntincl  t.>  curry  ^^iS  waato  wattjr.     That  ht  ro  JcecriUod  must, 


view  of*  ScvtcT  in  liii:  drj  nT  Fumpell, 


of  coHTRe,  have  becti  below  tlio  level  of  tLe  ground,  hi  nee  the 
crater  from  the  strocfc  flowed  into  it.  It  seems  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  roal  wwcr,  n<it  Ruch  aa  those  of  Tarquin,* 
into  wliich  a  waggon  loadt^d  with  hay  might  drive,  hut  con- 
Btructed  rather  as  we  construct  our  owUi  and  prohahlj  com* 
munieating  with  the  houses  under  wliich  it  passed.  It  is 
inconceiviible  that  thcro  should  uot  Imro  been  sonio  such  con- 
Tenieuco  to  carry  off  not  merely  tlm  grosser  dirt,  hut  tho 
fountain  waters  so  profusely  suppHocK  Seroral  similar  emid- 
sories  have  Ixien  observed  in  different  parts  of  tho  town. 
passing,  as  this   does,  hcneath  the  footway,  and   probably 

♦  JI«ijii.»  |iart  U,  p.  99. 
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tinder  the  houses,  llazois  mentions  having  seen,  by  the  side 
of  a  fountain  at  one  of  the  entranees  to  the  Fomm,  a  drain 
leading  toa  sewer  below,  dosed  by  an  iron  grate  in  good  pre- 
servation.* The  mouth  of  a  sinular  sewer  was  found  at  the 
outside  of  the  gate  leading  to  Nola.  Mazois  seems  to  ima- 
gine that  it  was  merely  a  channel  commencing  just  within  the 
gate,  and  meant  to  draw  off  the  rain  waters  wUch  ran  down 
the  street  before  they  reached  the  outside,  where  the  descent 
is  very  steep,  and  the  ascent  difficult,  even  when  not  impeded 
by  a  violent  rush  of  water.f 


Mtnoer  of  canying  th%  Amphora. 


Throughout  the  streets  numerous  signs  are  to  be  seen 
upon  the  shops,  indicative  of  the  trades  which  were  pursued 
within ;  a  trivial  oircumstuice,  yet  one  which,  from  its  very 
insignificance,  often  catches  the  attention,  and  seems  an 
earnest  to  the  visitor  that  he  is  here  in  truth  to  be  introduced 
to  the  usages  of  private  and  humble  life,  not  merely  led  the 
round  of  ttieatres,  temples,  and  all  the  costly  monuments  of 
public  magnificence.  The  annexed  cut,  firom  a  terra-cotta 
bas-relief,  representing  two  men  carrying  an  amphora,  pro- 
bably served  as  the  sign  of  a  wine  i^op.  Another,  found 
upon  a  shop  which  belonged  to  the  baths,  represents  a  goat, 
and  is  said,  we  know  not  with  how  much  propriety,  to  have 
denoted  that  the  owner  was  a  milkman.  Both  these  signs 
were  made  of  baked  clay,  and  coloured;  and  they  were 
formed  in  a  mould,  which  seems  a  proof  of  their  common 


«  Masob,  part  ii.  p.  36 
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lecnrrenoe,  and  therefore  AimisheB  some  reason  to  sappose 
that  they  were  emblems  of  some  trade,  not  merely  ensigns 
assumed  at  the  whim  of  a  tradesman.  Near  the  Gate  of 
Hercnlanemn  was  a  large  statue  of  Priapns,  supposed  to  have 
indicated  the  shop  of  an  amulet  maker.  The  protecting 
oare  which  that  deity  exercised,  not  only  oyer  gardens  but 
over  the  human  frame,  is  notorious,  and  his  image  was  con« 
stantly  worn  as  a  charm  to  keep  off  the  eyil  eye.  The  estar 
blishment  of  a  fencing  master,  or  keeper  of  gladiators,  is 


BM>r«Uef  of  a  Uoat  over  a  ililk-«liap. 

marked  by  a  rude  painting  of  two  persons  fighting,  while'thd 
master  looks  on,  holding  a  laurel  crown ;  this  is  in  the  island 
of  the  baths,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Forum.  In  the 
reeentl  J  dlBcovered  Street  of  the  Lupanar  an  inn  was  denoted 
by  th^  paiijted  aign  of  an  elephant.  The  catalogue  may  be 
cloeed  with  a  pnlDting  of  one  boy  horsed  on  another's  back, 
undergoing  tk  fiftgoUation ;  an  ominous  indication  to  truants 
and  idlcfs  tijat  the  Ge}ioolma8ter  was  at  home. 

Fountains  wen)  nun^erous  both  in  the  streets  and  houses  of 
Fompeiif  but  it  is  not  known  by  what  tneans  the  city  was  so 
profusely  iuppliod  with  water.  Being  situated  on  a  rock  of 
lava,  no  springs  of  course  could  be  found,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants mn^  ha^e  b«eii  completely  dependent  upon  supplies 
brought  from  a  diBtooce.*    Whence  tiiey  came  is  unknown : 

*  ThejiR  is  H  remii]  kable  «xcepiioa  to  this  obtenration  in  a  hoose  acyohiio^ 
(he  P^th«oci,  Iwhind  the  S<>iiiculani,  where  a  well  has  been  toak  throv^  the 
talU  rock  la  a  cfeErth  <^r  1 IG  feet.  The  water  is  remarkablj  coM  and  slifffatlj 
brackah.— Gdl,  ^tuitlifT  wdl,  npwardi  of  80  feet  deep,  and  still  fumishTng  a 
vBp|^7  of  fi«h  watei ,  wna  discovered  in  1864-,  in  the  house  of  the  dealer  in 
iQirblct,  in  the  Yioo  Storto. 
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the  skirts  of  Yesnyius,  tho  nearest  mountain,  were  not  likoly 
to  abound  in  streams,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  they 
'  were  derived  from  the  distant  Mount  Lactarius,  which  over- 
hung Stabi®. 

Traces  of  aqueducts,  however,  still  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  which  the  city  may  have  been  supplied  fiN^m 
the  mountains  behind  Vesuvius.  Nothing  certain  is  yet 
ascertained  on  this  subject:  the  probable  means  have  been 
enumerated  by  Sir  W.  GelL  '"The  calcareous  mountains 
behind  Samo  and  Palma  furnish  beautiful  and  copious 
sources  throughout  their  whole  extent. '  The  modem  water- 
course, which  some  say  exhibits  traces  of  the  ancient  opus 
reticulatum,  is  certainly  too  low  for  any  but  the  parts  of  the 
city  on  the  shore  (marina),  but  the  great  rapidity  of  its 
current  shows  that  a  much  hoigher  level  might  have  been  pre- 
served. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  setting  aside 
the  three  beautiful  springs  at  the  town  of  Sitfno,  a  Siird  to 
the  north  ^f  them  exists,  and  there  was  an  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  the  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palma  and 
Samo,  over  the  plain  and  by  the  Ponte  Rossi  at  Naples,  to 
Pausilippo,  and  that  another  branch  ran  to  Ounue  and  to 
Baiaa,  and  all  the  volcanic  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Cav.  Oarelli  will  probably  give  an  account  of  it  Some  of 
the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  may  be  seen  not  far  from  Palma, 
and  the  place  is  called  Arci,  from  the  ruined  arches.  This 
is  at  a  much  higher  level  than  Samo,  and  hence  a  branch 
ran  across  the  plain,  towards  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii,  which 
will  probably  be  discovered  at  a  future  period,  entering  the 
gate  called  Uiat  of  Vesuvius,  at  the  hig|hest  part  of  PompeiL 
The  Oaiionico  lorio  has  preserved  a  remarkable  passage, 
written  in  the  year  1560,  by  Antonio  Lettici,  who  had  passed 
four  years  in  examining  the  subject  of  the  sources  near  Palma 
and  Samo,  for  tho  purpose  of  forming  the  modem  aqueductw 
Speaking  of  the  aqueducts  at  Arci  and  Torricelli,  he  says  a 
branch  ran  to  the  ancient  town  of  Pompeii  on  a  height  opp(H 
site  to  the  town  of  Torre  della  Nunziata,  '*  et  in  detto  locho 
ne  appareno  multi  vestigii.'*  Ho  even  says  that  the  ancient 
aqueducts  might  bo  repaired.*  It  is  evident,  from  its  nu- 
merous fountains,  that  Pompeii,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
must   have  been  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  was 

*  Od),  Appradix  to  Moood  terict. 
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distribnted  to  its  different  quarters  bj  oondnits,  in  mMonry, 
lead,  or  baked  earthen  pipes.  Leaden  pipes,  as  we  must  con- 
clude from  the  number  of  them  found,  were  aknost  univer^ 
sally  used  to  fit  up  the  fountains,  which  haye  yery  little  of 
ornament  about  them,  and  consist  mostly  of  the  head  of  a 
man  or  animal,  from  whose  mouth  a  stream  of  water  pours 
into  a  basin  below.  The  section  of  one  will  giye  a  sufficient 
notion  of  the  construction  of  alL    a  a  is  the  feeding  pipe  ; 


SecUon  of  une  of  the  nnmeroaa  Publle  FoanUins  dlacovered  in  the  Street*  of  PompeU. 

&,  the  basin  which  received  the  water,  made  of  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine cramped  together  with  iron.  The  projections  above 
and  below  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  represent  rudely  the  profile 
of  a  faun*s  head  with  long  flowing  moustaches  and  ass's  ears, 
through  whose  mouth  the  water  issues.  This  fountain  stands 
in  front  of  the  colonnade  or  propylsBum  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  triangular  Forum,  and  the  Greek  temple. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  that  hydrostaticai  law 
by  which  water  flowing  in  a  pipe  ascends  to  the  level  of  its 
source ;  and  it  appears  further,  that  they  were,  acquainted 
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with  that  exteiision  of  the  law,  by  which  flnids  may  be  made 
to  ascend  in  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height  proportionate  to  the 
pressure  which  acts  upon  them.  Several  fountains,  which 
appear  to  have  been  fitted  up  witii  jets  d'eau,  have  been 
found  in  the  houses ;  and  the  question,  if  any  doubts  were 
entertained,  appears  to  be  decided  by  a  picture  found  in 
Pompeii,  representing  a  broad  vase  wiUi  a  jet  of  water  rising 
from  the  centre.  In  the  original  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rail- 
ing, which  is  omitted  here.  The  background  is  red,  the 
rising  and  wall  beneath  it  yellow,  and  the  vase  and  pe- 


Jet  d'cAQ ;  fttNn  the  arabeaqoe  palnUop  of  Pompeii. 

destal  rise  out  of  a  sheet  of  water.  The  picture  has  every 
appearance  of  representing  the  interior  of  an  impluvium, 
guarded  by  a  low  open  raiUng. 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  public  fountains  which 
stands  in  bwii*^  that  is,  at  the  point  of  division  between  two 
diverging  streets  not  far  from  the  Gate  of  Herculanoum. 
Behind  it  is  a  square  building,  called  by  Mazois  its  castellum, 
or  reservoir.  There  is  some  difficulty,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
in  acceding  to  this,  for  there  is  a  door  in  the  shaded  side  of 
the  building  (scarcely  visible  in  our  engraving),  the  bottom 
of  which  is  hardly  as  high  as  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  itself. 
No  head  of  water,  therefore,  could  have  been  kept  here, 
unless  we  suppose  that  there  was  an  interior  cistern,  which 
this  outer  shell  was  merely  intended  to  protect.  It  may 
have  been  meant  for  the  reception  of  the  ccdieei  of  private 
pipes,  such  as  we  have  above  spoken  of,  which  must  of  course 
have  been  accessible  to  the  superintendent;  or  to  protect 
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some  large  cook  for  opening  or  dosing  the  main  water-pipes, 
like  iliat  contained  in  the  Mnseom  at  Naples,  disoovered  at 
Capri  during  the  ezcayations  which  were  made  in  the  palaoe 
of  Tiberius.  Time  haying  firmly  cemented  the  parts  to« 
gether,  the  water  in  its  cavity  has  remained  hermetically 
sealed  dming  seyenteen  or  eighteen  centuries*    TraTcllers 


are  shown  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  which  being  lifted 
and  shaken  by  two  nien,  the  eplaehing  eoimd  of  the  contained 
fluid  IB  digtLtictly  heard*  There  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable* 
in  the  fountain  just  describedp  which  coDHiRta,  as  usual,  ora 
pipe  spouting  into  a  Bquare  tfough :  the  mask^  if  eyer  there 
were  mj,  m  gone^ 
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The  figures  on  the  caatellnm  arc  a  painting,  now  entirely 
effaced,  representing  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lares  Oompitales,  tho 
deities  of  the  highways  :  beneath  it  is  a  small  altar  dedicated 
to  them.  These  littie  gods  were  the  sons  of  Lara,  who  was 
sent  down  to  the  infernal  regions  for  having  made  too  free  a 
nse  of  her  tongue,  and  of  Mercury,  who  was  appointed  her 
condnctor.  They  loitered  on  the  road,  and  Lara  bore  twins, 
who,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  owed  their  birth,  and  of  their  other's  vocation,  became 
the  euardiai!is  of  roads.  Being  only  two  at  first,  they  multi- 
plied with  singular  rapidity.  Cross  roads,  ships,  public  build- 
ings, were  all  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  peculiar 
tribe;  and  they  obtained  the  names  marini,  publici,  fami- 
liares,  compitalcs,  &c.,  according  to  the  class  of  objects  of 
which  they  severally  took  charge.  Augustus  re-established 
their  worship  after  it  hod  fallen  into  disuse,  and  ordered 
that  twice  a  year  their  images  should  be  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  adorned  with  garlands,  and  fruits  offered  on  their,  altars. 
The  painting  on  the  castellum  represents  this  ceremony. 
They  were  often  represented  under  tho  form  of  serpents,* 
and  the  paintings  which  so  frequently  recur  in  Pompeii 
of  large  serpents,  usually  in  the  act  of  tasting  offerings  placed 
on  a  low  altar,  and  often  with  a  projecting  brick  or  small 
shelf  before  them,  to  receive  fruit  or  a  lighted  lamp,  are  in 
honour  of  the  Lares,  and  were  supposed  to  sanctify  ihe  spot 
and  secure  it  from  pollution. 

*  Mercury  himself  presided  over  roads,  whence  he  was  called  tltn ;  Mid  the 
remarkmUe  statutes  terminatiog  iu  a  squtirs  trunk,  erected  as  a  soit  of  iuteUry 
gods  in  the  streets,  which  played  so  remarkable  a  part  m  tlie  Peloponncsian 
yrtLTf  were  after  him  named  Herm«. 


Broose  cock  ftmnd  Id  the  island  of  Cspri. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUIOIN  AND  U8B  OF  FORUM. — AROHITBOTURAL  OLA88IFIGATION 
OF  BUILDINGS. — DB80RIPTI0N  OF  FOBUU  OF  POMPBII  AND 
ITS   TBUPLB8. 

In  describing  a  Boman  city,  our  attention  is  first  drawn  to 
tko  Fomm,  the  foons  of  bnsiness,  the  resort  of  pleasure, 
the  scene  of  all  political  and  legal  contention.  In  the  early 
ages  of  Rome  one  open  space  probably  served  for  all  the 
pnblic  meetings  of  the  people,  whether  for  the  pnrposes  of 
traffic,  for  the  administration  of  jnstioe,  or  for  meetings  to 
deliberate  njpon  pnblic  affidrs.  So  in  Greek,  the  same  word, 
Agora,  denyed  from  o^etro,  I  collect,  signifies  equally  a 
market,  a  place  of  assembly  for  citizens,  and  the  assembly 
itself.  As  wealth  and  splendour  increaised,  and  business 
became  more  complicated,  it  was  found  inconyenient  to  have 
so  many  different  occupations  carried  on  together,  and  two 
di^sses  of  fora  arose — Yenalia,  mere  markets,  as  Uie  Forum 
Boorium,  or  ox-market,  Piscarium,  fish-market,  &c. — and 
Ciyilia,  those  devoted  to  the  other  purposes  of  a  place  of 
assembly,  of  which,  however,  until  the  time  of  Julius  Onsar, 
there  was  but  one  at  Rome.  He  built  a  second  of  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  the  area  alone  of  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of  800,0002.,*  from  which  we  may  imagine  the  expense  and 
splendour  of  the  superstructure ;  and  others  were  afterwards 
constructed  by  the  £mperors.  For  the  country,  however,  at 
all  events  in  small  places  like  Pompeii,  a  single  forum  con- 
tinued to  be  sufficient. 

Some  difference  existed  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
fora,  derived  from  the  difference  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  to  be  applied.  The  Greek  were  built  square,  wim 
columns  near  each  other,  to  give  as  much  shelter  as  possible. 
On  these  was  placed  a  marble  architrave,  supporting  an  upper 
ambulatory,  or  gallery  for  walking.  This  gallery  £e  Romans 

*  H.  S.  milHn.  Suet 
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retained  ^there  appears  to  haye  been  one  at  Pompeii^,  bat 
the  area,  instead  of  being  square,  was  oblong,  and  the  pillars 
set  at  considerable  intervals,  lliese  variations  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  give  the  greatest  possible  c<myenience  for  view- 
ing shows  of  gladiators,  which,  previous  to  the  building  of 
amphitheatres,  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum.  In  its  simple 
state  it  was  merely  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
a  sort  of  exchange ;  but  in  the  period  of  Boman  splendour  it 
was  usually  encompassed  by  a  series  of  splendid  public  build- 
inge,  on  which  all  the  riches  of  architecture  were  lavished. 
Bi^ilicaB^  or  courts  of  justice— curisB^  or  places  of  assembly 
for  the  senate  or  IocaI  magistracy— tabularia,  where  the 
public  records  were  kept— temples,  prisons,  public  granaries, 
all  things  necessary  for  the  public  pleasure  or  convenience, 
were  here  collected  in  immediate  neighbourhood  to  one 
another.  Various  trades  were  exercised  under  the  porticoes ; 
the  money-changers  had  their  stalls  below ;  the  management 
of  the  public  revenue  was  usually  carried  on  in  the  gallery 
above.  At  one  end,  or  in  an  adjoining  basilica,  the  pnetor 
usually  administered  justice ;  within  were  the  rostra  from 
which  orators  addressed  the  people.  The  liveliness  and 
tumult  of  the  scene,  where  all  these  employments  were 
carried  on,  may  well  be  imagined. 

It  may  be  convenient,  however,  and  may  prevent  repetition, 
if,  before  we  enter  upon  a  particular  description  of  the  build- 
ings which  usually  composed  this  quarter  of  the  town,  a 
short  account  be  given  of  the  genend  structure  of  temples, 
the  most  important  and  interesting,  unless  we  except  the 
baths,  of  Boman  buildings,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  employed  by  Yitruvius  in  characterizing  them.  These 
are  universally  derived  from  the  disposition  of  the  pillars, 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  all  ancient  architecture.  Tech- 
nical terms  appear  hard  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
meaning ;  but  when  once  understood,  they  express  much  in  a 
small  compass,  and  unless  unreasonably  multiplied,  convey 
the  clearest  idea  of  the  object  to  be  described.  The  body  of 
the  temple  was  usually  quadrangular,  oblong,  and  enclosed 
by  walls ;  this  was  called  cella,  Uie  cell.  It  was  adorned  on 
the  exterior  with  colunms,  varying  in  their  proportions  and 
design,  forming  porticoes  on  the  front  or  on  the  sides,  or 
both ;  and  from  the  number  of  columns  employed,  and  the 
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interralB  at  whicli  they  were  placed,  the  building  took  its 

architectoral  denomination.    A  temple  was  said  to  be  built  in 
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Antis,  when  square  columns  (anicB)  were  placed  at  the  angles 
and   along  the  sides,  with  two  round  columns  in  the  £ront 
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between  the  antes.*  If  built  with  a  detached  portico  in 
front,  consisting  of  any  number  of  columns,  it  was  termed 
Prostyle  ;t  if  both  ends  were  thus  ornamented,  it  was  termed 
Amphiprostyle ;  if  the  colonnade  extended  all  round,  it 
became  Peripteral  ;J  and  Dipteral,  when  built  in  the  most 
ezpensiYe  and  magnificent  ^pe,  when  a  double  range  of 
pillars  ran  all  round.  A  variety  of  this  style  was  called 
Pseudodiptoral,§  in  which  the  porticoes  projected  as  far  from 
the  cell  as  in  dipteral  temples,  but  the  interior  range  of 
columns  was  omitted.  This  was  considered  an  improvement, 
both  as  giving  more  room  under  the  portico  and  being  less 
expensive.  Another  variety  consisted  merely  of  a  circular 
colonnade,  without  a  cell,  but  only  an  altar  in  the  centre,  this 
was  called  MonopteiiJ ;  in  another,||  where  the  cell  was  re- 
quired to  be  large,  the  walls  were  thrown  back,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  interoolumniations,  whence  it  was  called  Psoudopori- 
pteral.  The  two  latter  were  especially  devotod  to  sacrifices. 
Hypffithral  temples  were  so  namod  because  the  cell  was  open 
to  Uie  sky.  These  were  usually  of  the  largest  and  must  mag- 
nificent description.  The  type  of  them  given  by  Yitruvius 
consists  of  a  portico  of  ten  columns  at  either  end ;  it  is  dipte- 
ral, and  has  within  the  cell  a  double  range  of  columns,  ono 
supporting  the  other,  detached  from  the  wall.  Folding  doors 
opened  into  it  at  eadh  end.  There  was  no  example  of  this 
style  at  Bome.T  It  originated  probably  in  the  difficulty  of 
roofing  over  so  large  a  space,  and  of  sufficiently  lighting  the 
interior,  windows  not  being  usually  admitted  in  those  build- 
ings. The  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  these  vast 
temples  probably  did  not  require  much  shelter ;  and  a  partial 
shelter  was  given  by  the  colonnade  within  the  cell,  which 
was  ceiled  and  roofed,  and  probably  was  added  with  a  view 

*  Example,  St.  Paul's,  Coveot  Garden. 

t  Prostyle,  from  wp6,  Ufore,  and  orriXot,  a  column,  with  columns  in  front. 
ArophiprMtyle,  from  «#i^,  on  either  side,  prostyle  at  each  end.  Peripteral, 
winged  all  round,  from  trtp^,  round,*  and  imp6Pf  a  wing.  Dipteral,  double- 
winged,  from  &'ff,  twice.  Pseudodipteral,  ialae  double-winged,  from  irw^, 
hiwt,  Monopteral,  nothing  but  vring,  from  fi^voc,  only.  Pkeudoperipterai, 
falsely  winged.  Hyptethi-af,  open  to  the  sky,  from  vwh,  under,  and  JU^,  a 
»erene  sky. 

t  Examples,  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  or  the  circular  temple  of  VesU  at  Tivoli. 

I  Example,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

I  Yitruv.  IT.  7.  1  Vitruv.  iii.  2. 
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to  this  conyenience.  The  building  at  Pompeii  called  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  mar  be  conjectured,  from  its  interior 
colonnade,  to  have  been  hyp«thral. 

Buildings  were  further  classified  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
columniations,  or  space  from  one  column  to  another.  They 
were  called  Pycnostyle  *  when  the  columns  were  phioed  in  the 
closest  order  practised,  that  is,  when  one  and  a  half,  diameters 
apart;  Systyle,  when  two  diameters  apart;  Eustyle,  when 
two  and  a  quarter  diameters  apart;  Diastyle,  when  three 
diameters  apart;  and  AroDOstyle  when  the  interval  was 
greater  than  this.  Yitruvius  objects  to  the  Systyle  arrange- 
ment as  inconvenient,  **  because,  when  matrons  going  with 
their  families  to  the  temple  have  ascended  the  steps,  they 
cannot  pass  arm  in  arm  between  the  pillars  without  going 
sideways."*  This  objection  holds  good  against  the  temples  of 
Pompeii,  which  for  the  most  part  are  on  a  small  scale.  In 
the  diastyle  he  thinks  that  the  pillars  are  too  far  apart,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  stability  of  the  entablature  is  en^ 
dangorod.  The  reader  is  aware  that  in  Grecian  architecture 
the  arch  was  not  used,  neither  were  the  ancients  acquainted 
with  the  means  employed  by  our  o^vn  architects  to  cramp 
together  separate  stones  into  one  solid  body.  Blocks  there^ 
fore  were  required  of  sufficient  size  to  stretcJi  from  the  centre 
of  one  column  to  that  of  the  next ;  and  the&e,  where  the  inter- 
val was  large  and  the  material  tender,  were  subject  to  break 
even  imder  their  own  weight,  much  more  with  that  of  the 
entablature  added  In  the  Aneostyle  neither  stone  nor 
marble  architraves  could  be  used,  but  beams  of  timber  rested 
on  the  columns.  Buildings  of  tiiis  description,  he  says,  are 
low  and  heavy,  and  the  architraves  ornamented  with  pottery 
or  brazen  mouldings.  The  portico  surroundiug  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii  was  of  this  description.  The  Eustyle  was,  as  itb 
name  imports,  the  most  perfect,  uniting  convenience,  beauty, 
and  strength.  In  this  the  central  intercolumniation  in  front 
of  the  temple  was  of  throe  diameters,  displaying  to  more 
advantage  the  door  of  the  cella,  with  its  ornaments,  and 
affording  a  more  ample  space  for  ingress  and  egress. 

♦  FycnoKtrlc,  dow-coluinnfd,  from  irvtci^,  close,  nnd  vrikot,  a  oolunm. 
Systyle,  noir-i^luinued^  i'rom  mb^,  together.  Eustyle,  well-ooluraned,  from 
jl,  well.  Diastyle,  open -columned,  from  iU,  apart.  Arteoatjle,  thinlj- 
ooliironed,  from  ^pot^,  scatteied. 
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^  An  anwmitiiil  fSaatiire  in  the  temples  of  Pompeii,  m  dis- 
tingniahed  from  ihofle  of  Greece,  is  to  be.obBcurred  in  the 
podium,*  or  basement,  on  which  thej  were  derated.  In  the 
religions  edifices  of  an  early  age  no  such  character  appears. 
They  were  placed  npcm  two  or  three  steps  only,  if  steps  they 
shoidd  be  termed,  when  eyidently  not  proportioned  for  con- 
Tcnience  of  access  to  the  interior,  bat  CMdoolated  rather  with 
a  view  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  stmctare.''f  By 
thus  raising  the  floor  to^  level  with  or  aboye  the  eye,  the 
whole  order,  from  the  stylobate,  or  continnoas  platform  on 
which  the  oalnmns  MBt,  to  the  roo^  was  brought  at  once 
into  view.  The  ste|ls,  Vitruyius  says,  should  be  of  an  odd 
number,  that  the  right  foot,  being  pUmted  on  the  first  step, 
may  also  first  be  placed  on  the  payement  of  the  temple.  To 
enter  with  the  left  foot  foremost  was  considered  unlucky. 
With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  interior  within  the 
porticoes,  the  breadth  is  directed  to  be  half  the  length,  and 
the  cell  to  be  a  fourth  part  more  in  length  than  in  breadth. 
The  building  is  directed  to  stand  east  and  west,  like  our 
churches,  and  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity  to  be  eleyated 
aboye  the  altar,  that  the  suppliants  and  priests  might  decently 
look  up  to  the  object  of  their  worship.  Thus  an  hypethnd 
temple  would  present  a  most  splendid  scene ;  the  wordiippers 
addressing  theor  yows,  the  image  apparently  rising  to  behold 
them,  and  the  building  itself  boldly  projected  on  the  eastern 
dcy.  It  will  be  recollected  that  these  are  merely  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Vitruyius ;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
always  observed. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Forum  CiyUe  of  Pompeii, 
of  which  the  annexed  plate  contains  a  ground-plan,  restored 
from  the  remains  now  existing.  An  examination  of  this  will 
afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  seyeral  edifices. 

Upon  entering,  the  spectator  finds  himself  in  fi  large  area, 
about  524  feet  long  and  140  broad,  including  the  porticoes, 
surrounded  by  columns  and  the  ruins  of  temples,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  public  buildings,  the  particular  uses  of 
which  can  in  general  only  be  conjectured.  The  red  masses 
of  brick  diyested  of  th^  marble  casings,  the  brown  and 
yellow  tints  of  the  tufa,  the  fragments  of  white  stucco 

*  DimiuutiTt  of  veik,  the  f«H>t.  f  Gcll.  p.  227. 
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attacbed  to  the  shattered  walls  of  the  different  edifices,  and 
the  pedestals,  which  once  supported  statues  oommemorating 
those  who  had  desenred  well  of  their  country,  are  all  thai« 
now  remain  to  attest  its  former  beauty  and  magnificence. 

Around  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides  there  runs  a  Grecian 
Doric  colonnade,  uninterrupted,  except  on  the  east,  where  the 
porticoes  of  the  surrounding  buildings  in  some  instances  come 
flush  up  to  the  colonnade,  and  in  some  places  break  the  lino 
of  the  upper  gallery,  preserving  an  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation below.  Where  this  waa  the  case  stairs  ran  up  to  the 
gallery;  but  probably  there  was  also  some  communication 
between  these  sevend  divisions  of  it  without  descending  to 
the  ground.  True  it  is,  that  as  no  vestige  of  this  upper  story 
remains,  it  may  seem  rash  to  assert  its  existence  so  boldly ; 
but  the  traces  of  staircases,  combined  with  the  authority  of 
Yitruvius,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  doing  so.  Probably 
it  was  built  of  wood ;  this  would  account  for  its  total  dis- 
appearance. The  diameter  of  the  colunms  was  two  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches,  their  height  twelve  feet,  the  interval  be- 
tween them  six  feet  ten  inches.  On  the  eastern  side  there 
still  remains  a  portion  of  an  older  arcade,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  were  in  ike  course  of  replac- 
ing by  the  Doric  portico.  The  pillars  are  of  three  matenals ; 
of  fine  white  caserta  stone,  resembling  marble ;  of  ancient 
yellowish  tufa;  and  of  brick  plastered. 

An  opinion,  which  seems  very  probable,  is  advanced  by 
Overbeck,*  that  the  Forum  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  city,  and  posterior,  at  all  events,  to  the  Boman  colonisa- 
tion, if  not  to  the  earthquake  in  aj>.  68.  The  grounds  for 
this  opinion  are,  that  two  small  streets  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Forum,  namely,  that  between  the  Temple  of  Augustus 
and  the  Senaculum,  and  that  between  the  Temple  of  Mercury 
and  the  Ghalcidicum,  have  been  blocked  up  and  converted 
Vito  cub  de  sac  by  the  encroachment  of  these  buildings; 
which  shows  the  last  to  have  been  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  streets.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  whole  plan  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Forum  is  in  conformity  with  the  Boman  practice 
as  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  Yitruvius.  We  may  perhaps  add 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  Forum  is  constructed,  such  as 

♦  Pomp.  B.  I.  8. 68. 
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the  brick  pillars  and  walls  covered  with  coats  of  stucco  or 
marble,  bespeak  a  much  more  recent  date,  than,  for  instance, 
the  Greek  temple  in  the  triangular  Forum,  with  its  massive 
columns  of  solid  stone,  of  a  much  earlier  and  purer  style. 

Projecting  itself  on  the  area  of  the  Forum  on  the  north, 
stands  a  building  generally  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It 
is  prostyle,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order :  the  columns  are 
pycnostyle,  and  the  portico  is  pseudo-dipteral  and  hexastyle, 
or  having  six  columns  in  the  front.  A  row  of  columns  runs 
on  each  side  alone  the  interior  of  the  cella,  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  hypasthral.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  two  ranges  of  columns  within  the 
cella,  one  above  another,  as  at  PaDstum,  the  floor  of  a  gallery 
resting  on  the  lower  tier,  since  the  height  of  the  exterior  was 
such  as  to  require  two  orders  in  the  interior  (where  the 
columns  were  smaller)  to  reach  the  roof,  the  object  of  the 
columns  being  support,  and  not  mere  decoration.  A  narrow 
staircase  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  concealed  behind  three 
small  chambers  at  the  end  of  the  cella,  the  walls  of  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  first  order  of  columns,  confirms  the 
belief  that  there  was  formerly  a  gallery.  The  clear  space  of 
the  cell,  within  these  chambers  and  the  colonnade,  was  about 
forty-two  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches.  The  interior 
has  been  painted ;  red  and  black  are  the  predominant  colours. 
Diamond-shaped  pieces  of  marble  form  the  centre  division  of 
the  pavement,' which  is  enclosed  within  a  broad  border  of 
black  and  white  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  dooivsill  there 
are  traces  of  holes  for  the  bolts  of  folding  doors.  Upon  the 
pavement  fragments  of  a  colossal  statue  were  discovered. 
This  temple  is  placed  on  an  elevated  basement  or  podium, 
which  was  ascended  by  many  steps.  Those  nearest  the 
columns  are  carried  along  the  whole  front  of  the  portico, 
while  the  steps  near  the  ground  are  narrow,  and  sunk  in  a 
low  parapet  forming  a  basement  to  the  upper  flight.  Greater 
breadth  of  e£foot  and  grandeur  is  communicated  to  the  whole 
ediflce  by  this  mass  of  solid  wall  beneath  the  large  columns 
which  it  seems  to  support.  A  magnificent  example  of  this 
method  of  construction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  portico  of  the 
London  University.      The  dye**  of  the  basement  inclines 

*  The  dye  is  that  paii  of  the  basement  which  is  placed  between  the  under 
and  upper  moulding  of  the  whole ;  it  is  generally  a  plain  surface. 
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inwards ;  it  is  moulded  abovo  and  below,  and  in  front  formed 
into  pedestals,  which  are  oblong,  and  adapted  to  receive 
eqnestrian  statues.  Near  one  of  them  a  sun-dial  was  found. 
Pedestals  were  also  added  in  front  at  the  angles  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  portico.  On  the  south-east  a  side  door  in  the 
basement  leads  to  vaults  beneath  the  temple.  The  whole  of 
the  building,  constructed  as  it  is  of  stone  and  lava,  has  been 
covered  wim  a  fine  white  cement  made  of  marble,  still  retain- 
ing groat  hardness.  The  workmanship  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  good  or  exact.  The  columns  and  the  spaces  between 
them  vary,  none  of  them  being  equidistant.  The  diameters 
of  the  columns  are  three  feet  seven  inches  and  three  feet 
eight  inches,  making  their  height,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions observed,  approach  to  thirty-six  feet,  about  the  size  of 
the  lower  ordei^  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  so  that  the  whole 
height  of  the  building  was,  including  the  basement,  about 
sixty  feet.  Without  the  walls  its  breadth  was  forty-three 
feet,  and  its  length  a  hundred  to  the  end  of  the  portico.  Add 
twenfy  feet  for  Uie  flights  of  steps,  and  the  total  length  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.'* 

A(^oining  the  south-western  end  of  the  basement  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  arch,  built  of  brick,  and  cased  with  slabs  of  white 
marble,  fiutened  on  the  brickwork  by  iron  cramps.  This 
arch,  which  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
given  in  the  view  of  the  Forum,  is  by  some  coi^jectured 
to  have  been  triumphal;  but  from  its  being  connected  with 
the  temple  by  a  low  wall  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  ad- 
joining basement,  it  is  more  probable  tiiat  it  was  only  the 
entrance  to  a  court  in  front  of  what  may  have  been  the 
public  granaries.  This  wall  evidently  proves  tliat  the  whole 
was  constructed,  not  for  show,  but  use.    Had  the  arch  been 

*  It  it  the  opinion'  of  Oyerbeck  (Pomp.  B.  i.  S.  90,  92)  that  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Jono,  and  Minenra,  aa  a  trinity  preading,  like  the  Capi- 
toline  deiticK  at  Home,  over  the  safety  of  the  dtj.  Bat  though,  from  its  situ- 
ation,  the  temple  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  a  principal  deity,  yet  its  narrow 
oblong  form  forbids  the  idea  that  there  would  hare  been  room  for  the  statues 
of  tbne  eods.  The  same  author  rejects  the  opinion  that  the  temple  was  hype- 
thral.  He  also  qnestionA  the  diKovei7  of  a  coloanl  head  of  Jupiter ;  which, 
botrerer,  is  tecorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Excarations,  January  2l8t,  1817 
{Pomp.  Ant.  Hist.  t.  i.  fnsc.  iii.,  p.  190).  It  should  hare  been  sUted  that  the 
extensire  fanissce,  or  cellars,  under  the  temple  ara  lighted  by  several  openings 
in  the  floor. 
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triumphal,  it  would  have  been  more  solidly  built,  isolated,  and 
not  disfigured  by  a  small  piece  of  wall  attached  to  one  side 
only,  disfiguring  also  the  basement  of  the  most  commanding 
building  in  the  city.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to 
^  have  formed  the  entrance  to  a  court-yard  before  the  granary 
and  prisons,  which  are  here  situated  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  Forum;  such  a  convenience  being  almost  necessary 
to  the  former,  for  the  unloading  the  grain  apart  from  the 
crowd  in  the  Forum  ;  and  to  the  latter,  as  an  outlet  where 
t  prisoners,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  allowed  to  take  exercise 
\  under  the  eyes  of  their  guards.  That  the  prison  stood  here 
I  there  can  be  no  doubt  f  indeed  its  exact  spot  is  determined 
by  the  skeletons  of  two  men,  loft  to  porish  in  the  general  con- 
fdsion.  Their  leg-bones  were  found  still  within  &e  shackles. 
With  regard  to  the  other  apartment,  there  certainly  is  not  such 
convincing  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  the  public  granary 
It  is  weU  suited  to  such  a  purpose,  but  the  strongest  evidence 
of  its  destination  is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  public  measures.  We  may  further  observe,  with  regard 
to  the  arch,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  substantial  for  the  pur- 
pose which  is  assigned  to  it,  nor' would  the  plane  surface  on 
the  top  be  broad  enough  either  for  an  equestrian  statue  or  a 
triumphal  car.  But  attached  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  there  is  a  gateway,  having  the  clmi-acter  of 
a  triumphal  arch.  The  massive  piers  and  part  of  the  columns 
that  adorned  them  still  remain.  In  each  pier  were  two  attached 
fluted  Ck>rinthian  white  marble  columns,  of  ffood  workman- 
ship. In  the  centre  of  each  pier,  between  thd  columns,  are 
square-headed  niches,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  fountain, 
as  is  evident  from  the  lead  pipes  which  were  here  discovered. 
Statues  most  probably  were  placed  in  the  four  niches,  and 
the  fountain  formed  in  one  of  them  may  have  flowed  through 
a  cornucopia,  or  some  other  appropriate  vessel  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  flgure.f  Statues  applied  to  these  purposes 
were  commonly  placed  at  the  fountains  in  Pompeii.  Among 
others  have  been  found  two  boys  of  beautiful  workmanship, 

*   Fieb  Donaldson's  Pompeii. 

t  The  niches  are  deeper  on  '0ie  outer  side  of  the  arch,  or  that  racing  the 
Street  of  Mercury,  than  on  the  side  fadog  the  Forum,  and  it  is  the  former 
that  must  have  contained  the  fountains.  The  others  could  only  have  held 
statues. 
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carrying  vases  on  their  shoulders,  and  two  others  with  masks 
in  their  hands,  the  masks  and  vases  resting  on  pedestals. 
Water  was  conveyed  up  through  the  figures,  and  issued  from 


Bronze  flgnret  to  ornament  foantalos. 
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the  masks  and  vases.  Conduits  of  lead  were  frequently  used 
in  Pompeii  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  public  fountains  and 
private  baths.  These,  however,  the  late  Neapolitan  goveni- 
ment  caused  to  be  torn  up,  and  sold  for  their  value  as  old 
metal. 

'llie  arch  from  which  this  digression  has  led  us,  had  with- 
out doubt  an  attic  or  low  wall  above  the  cornice,  on  which 
was  placed  either  an  equestrian  statue  or  a  car,  the  appro- 

Sriate  finish  to  such  a  structure.  That  either  one  or  the  other 
id  surmount  the  attic,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fragments 
of  a  bronze  statue  of  a  man,  and  part  of  the  legs  of  a  horse 
of  the  same  metal,  having  been  found  in  ^e  immediate 
vicinity.    The  arch  is  built  of  bricks  and  lava,  and  has  been 
covered  with  thin  slabs  of  marble,  a  method  of  construction 
in  use  among  the  ancients ;  and,  from  a  principle  of  economy, 
\  much  practised,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  even  in  Rome, 
/  where  the  brick  walls,  despoiled  of  their   costly  coatings, 
/  alone  remain.    Presuming  that  the  Forum  was  closed  for 
I  security,  the  opening  of  this  arch  must  have  had  gates ; 
these,  however,  no  longer  exist.   Possibly  they  were  of  wood, 
'  or  if  of  bronze,  they  may  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
'   Pompeians.    An  additional  proof  that  the  Forum  was  shut 
up  at  night  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  pier  attached  to  the 
'  north-west  angle  of  the  arch,  evidently  built  to  receive  the 
iron  or  wood-work  of  a  gate  dosing  the  foot-entrance  by  its 
side.    Had  it  not  been  necessary  to  close  the  Forum,  this 
small  pier  would  have  been  useless,  and  the  dofoiinity  of  it 
would  have  been  avoided.    This  arch  may  be  considered  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  fmd,  as  such,  was  doubtless 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  public  monument.    It  was  the  only 
entrance  for  carriages ;  the  foot  entrance  is  formed  by  another 
arch  to  the  right,  or  east  of  that  already  described.    This 
arch  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  other,  but  stands  on  a  some- 
what higher  level.  It  formed  the  entrance  just  mentioned,  for 
foot-passengers  only,  into  the  east  side  of  the  portico  which 
surrounds  Uie  Forum.   The  top  of  the  arch  has  fallen  in.    On 
the  triumphal  arch  near  the  baths  was  placed  an  equestrian 
figure  of  the  size  of  life,  tbo  fragments  of  which  were  found 
during  the  excavations  in  1823.      The  figure  of  the  man  is 
perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  leg  and  foot,  but  of  the 
horse,  only  the  tail  and  one  of  the  forelegs  without  the  foot 
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wero  fonnd.  The  action  of  the  statue,  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  Nero,  resembles  that  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the 
Oampidoglio  at  Rome,  but  it  is  of  very  inferior  workmanship. 
Hero  was  also  found  a  skeleton,  with  seventy-four  small 
silver  coins.* 

The  building  hitherto  described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
granary  and  prisons,  form  tlie  north  side  of  the  Forum.  We 
will  now  take  those  on  the  east  side,  and,  describing  them 
and  their  probable  uses  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  pro- 
ceed along  the  south  and  west  sides  bock  to  the  cniuiary. 
Adjoining  the  pedestrian  entrance,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  Forum,  stands  an  edifice  called  the 
Panthoon,f  from  twelve  pedestals  placed  in  a  circle  round  an 
altar  in  the  centre  of  its  area,  which  are  supposed  to  ha  * 
supported  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes,  or  Magni,  the 
aristocracy  of  Italian  mythology.  The  area,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  by  ninety  feet,  is  bounded  by  the  back  walls  of  sh  >j)8 
on  the  north  and  west  sides ;  by  the  iE)dicula  (a  small  temple 
or  shrine),  raised  to  the  founder  or  patron,  and  two  indosures 
on  the  east ;  and  by  the.  eleven  cells  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  fraternity  of  priests  on  the  south.  Within,  perhaps,  a 
rectangular  portico  or  gallery  inclosed  the  twelve  pedestals, 
or  they  may  have  been  covered  with  a  wooden  temple,  in  the 
light  style  of  architecture  depicted  on  the  iralls  of  Pompeii.  \ 
No  traces  however  remain  of  such  constructions.  In  front  of  ' 
this  building,  under  the  portico  of  the  Forum,  are  seven  shops,  ' 
possibly  the  Tabemte  Argentariie,  or  shops  of  money-changers ; ' 
the  pedestals  of  some  of  the  tables  still  remain.  In  one  of 
these  shops  1128  silver  and  copper  coins  were  found  in  the 
remains  of  a  chest.  The  entrance  to  the  Pantheon  is  by  a 
small  vestibule  in  the  oentre  of  the  area.  There  are  four 
pedestals  in  front  of  it,  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  party  wall 
between  the  shops.  They  probably  were  meant  to  receive 
columns.  At  the  end  of  the  shops  was  a  staircase,  which  may 
have  led  to  the  upper  ambulatories. 

In  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  stood  a  small  altar,  which 
still  remains,  with  doors  opening  on  each  side  into  the  area 
beyond.  Behind  the  altar  was  a  niche,  on  which  the  statue 
of  some  one  of  the  gods  was  placed,  so  that  the  devout  Roman 

•  Fiorelli,  Pomp,  Antiq.  Hist,,  t.  il.  p.  86,  et  seq. 
t  Or,  with  more  probnbilitj,  the  Templt  of  Aagustns. 
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had  an  opportunity  of  loaying  hia  offering  as  he  entered,  and 
propitiating  the  presiding  deity.  On  the  right  side,  as  you 
enter,  are  arranged  the  cells  already  mentioned ;  over  these 
were  other  apartments,  as  the  holes  in  the  side  walls  for  the 
reception  of  joists  indicate.  There  are  also  holes  in  the 
piers  in  front  of  these  cells  for  the  joists  and  floor  of  a  gal- 
lery which  gave  access  to  the  upper  apartments,  as  in  the  old 
inns  still  existing  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The  staircase 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  its  site  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is,  however,  most  natural  to  suppose  it  near  the 
yestibide.  There  were  other  entrances ;  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  side,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  both  lead- 
ing into  streets  without  the  Forum.  The  further  end  of  this 
biulding  was  divided  into  three  compartments.  That  in  the 
centre  was  an  ledicula,  containing  niches,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  Drusus.  In  the 
side  wall  opposite  to  these  must  have  stood  the  statues  of  two 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family  in  corresponding 
niches.  The  principal  statue  stood  on  a  large  marble  base, 
or  pedestal,  facing  the  entrance.  The  only  remains  of  it 
found  was  an  arm  holding  a  globe ;  whence  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  it  belongod  to  a  statue  of  Augustus. 
The  conjecture  of  Overbeck,*  that  it  might  have  been  part  of 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  is  improbable.  There  would  hardly  have 
been  two  large  temples  to  that  deity  dose  together,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  placed  in  such  company. 
The  statues  extant  wore  carried  to  the  Neapolitan  Museum 
and  replaced  by  casts.  That  of  Livia  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  found  at  Pompeii,  especially  for  the  execution  of 
the  drapery,  but  unfortunately  it  wants  the  right  forearm. 
On  the  right  of  the  aodicula,  a  door-way  between  two  columns 
gave  admission,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  a  refectory  for  the 
use  of  the  priests,  or  a  place  for  the  sale  of  such  provisions 
as  they  had  reserved  from  the  sacrifice.  A  low  platform  or 
bench  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  room,  which  may  have 
been  meant  either  for  tridiniary  couches,  or  have  served  as 
a  place  on  which  the  provisions  for  sale  were  exposed.f 

♦  B.  1.8.116. 

f  The  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  reclined  at  their  meals,  apparently-  an  in- 
ronvenient  6i&hion,  but  not  so  inconvenient  to  persons  who  used  no  knives  and 
forks  as  to  us,  who  require  two  hands  to  get  our  food  comfortably  to  our 
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Bound  the  inside  runs  a  marble  gutter,  to  carry  off  the  water 
and  refnse  when  the  phice  was  cleansed.*  On  the  other  side 
of  the  fcdicnla  an  encloenre  has  been  formed  with  columns  on 
the  exterior,  similar  to  the  entrance  of  the  refectory.  Within 
it  is  a  small  vaulted  ledioula,  on  a  podium  ascended  by  five 
steps,  before  which  stands  an  altar.  This  apartment  has  been 
twice  stuccoed  and  painted,  the  first  design  having  been  re- 
placed by  a  series  of  arabesques.  This  style  of  decoration, 
common  to  all  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  Pompeii, 
has  been  condemn^  by  Yitruvius ;  yet,  even  in  defiance  of 
his  authority,  we  feel  disposed  to  admire  their  bold  and  har- 
monious colouring,  and  uie  lightness,  elegance,  and  variety 
of  their  designs.  The  paintings  in  this  edifice  are  worthy, 
for  their  beauty,  of  especial  notice ;  the  various  designs  are 
well  composed,  and  the  colours  are  as  brilliant  as  when  first 
laid  on.  Among  the  figures,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one  of 
the  paintress  herself,  holding  in  one  hand  an  oval  white 
palette,  apparently  of  silver,  in  the  other,  brushes  tinged  with 
several  colours.  Her  fingers  appear  to  grasp  the  palette, 
through  as  many  holes  perforated  in  the  metal. 

The  art  of  fresco  painting  is  still  practised ;  but  the  secret 
of  employing  a  medium  so  durable  as  to  withstand,  first  fire, 
and  afterwards  tLo  damp  of  so  many  ages,  is  unknown  to  the 
modemB.  It  hm  been  supposed  that  the  medium  employed 
to  lii^uify  tho  })igmonts  iiiBed  in  these  paintings  was  wax 
mixed  with  oil.  Supposing  that  wax,  than  which  nothing  is 
moTQ  l[istiug,  were  used,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  object 
of  a  silver  or  nmtal  palette  was  to  retain  so  much  heat  as 
would  liq^uifj  t1]o  menstruum,  without  being  inconvenient  to 
the  artist.  Tbe  paintings  consist  of  architectural  composi- 
tiouB  of  loDg  nertid  columns,  vistas  through  doorways,  show- 
ing the  omBiuentod  ceilings,  an  abundant  variety  of  figures 
and  borders  of  flowers,  wiu  an  almost  endless  detail  of  en- 


moutht.  Three  conches  were  usually  placed  in  a  dining-rooiD,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  table,  leaving  the  fourth  open  to  the  serrants.  Hence  the  word  tribli- 
nium,  rpSit  mXimu^  three  beds,  which  name  is  given  both  to  the  couches  and  to  the 
room.  The  distance  between  the  sides  of  this  podium,  and  the  opening  in  the 
east  side  of  it,  as  represented  in  the  plan,  together  with  the  gutter  surrounding 
it,  make  the  second  account  of  it  more  probable.  [The  constructiop  of  the 
olatform  is  not  adapted  to  a  triclinium.] 
*  Hence  some  have  conjectured  tliat  it  was  a  slaughter-house 
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richment,  painted  for  the  most  part  with  dazzling  colours, 
among  which,  bright  vermilion,  jet  black,  deep  crimson, 
azure  blue,  and  golden  yellow,  ususJly  form  the  groimd.  To 
these  are  added  a  variety  of  mixed  tints,  more  delicate  as  the 
objects  are  supposed  to  recede  from  the  eye.  The  latter  con- 
sist principally  of  light  greys,  pink,  purple,  and  green.  It 
must  however  be  confessed  Uiat  good  taste  did  not  hold  ex- 
clusive sway  in  Pompeii ;  for  in  that  cose  a  proprietor  would 
hardly  have  painted  the  exterior  of  his  house  with  chequers 


Palming  of  a  Galley  on  the  walU  of  ibe  ranlbcuii. 

resembling  the  sign  of  a  modem  alehouse ;  or  have  covered 
the  external  walls  with  a  decoration  simihur  to  the  infantine 
amusement  of  a  child,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of 
a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  colour-box,  proceeds  to  describe 
circles  intersecting  each  other,  and  then  fill^  them  with  a 
coloured  patch  work.**  Historical  subjects  are  painted  in  the 
centres  of  the  compartments  formed  by  the  arabesques  ;  one 
of  these  represents  Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

Another  theory  has  been  adopted  by  an  ingenious  Neapoli- 
tan architect.  Carlo  Bonnucci,  with  regard  to  this  building. 
The  temple  at  one  end  he  calls  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  and 
the  remainder  he  sets  apart  for  the  banquets  of  his  priests, 
the  Augustals ;  and  he  cites  Yitruvius  as  authority  for  such  a 
situation  as  that  chosen.f    The  numerous  inscriptions  rela- 

*  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  occupier  was  a  worker  in  mosaic,  and  tliat 
this  patchwork  was  a  sort  of  sign. 

t  The  Augustals  in  tlie  provincial  towns  were  of  an  inferior  order  to  the 
same  priests  at  Rome,  and  were  commonly  iiberiini,  or  ffeedmen.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  Decurions  of  the  Municipium. 
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tive  to  these  personages  discovered  at  Pompeii  would  lead  as 
to  infer  that  they  wore  of  some  Importance,  and  from  one  of 
these  they  appear  to  have  been  six  in  niimber.  Sir  William 
Gell,  following  the  opinion  of  Bonnucci,  says,  '*  that  the 
Angnstals  were  possessed  of  fnnds  which  supplied  them  with 
the  moans  of  feasting,  and  inviting  their  fellow-citizens  to 
partake  in  their  banquet,  for  which  purpose  the  building  now 
called  Pantheon  was  so  well  calculated ;  that,  whether  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  order,  or  the  common  property  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  it  may  be  safely  considered  as  a 
place  of  feasting  or  carousal  under  the  protection  of  some 
deity,  who,  from  his  more  elevated  sacellum,  was  supposed 
to  overlook  and  patronise  the  banquet.  That  such  was  the 
destination  of  this  edifice,  and  that  it  differed  but  little  in  its 
uses  from  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Lesche,  and  the 
modem  Italians  a  trattoria  and  coffee-house,  seems  to  be  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  many  of  its  internal  decorations ; 
while  its  proximity  to  the  Forum,  the  chief  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  would  point  out  this  situation  as  the 
most  eligible  for  a  place  of  conversation  and  refreshment'' 

The  destination  of  the  building  just  described  has  occa- 
sioned more  perplexity  to  antiquarians  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  in  Pompeii.  The  idea  that  it  was  a  Pantheon  is 
now  pretty  univercMilly  rejected.  The  twelve  stone  posts  in 
the  centre  are  said  to  be  not  pedestals  for  statues,  but  bases, 
on  which  rested  pillars  which  supported  a  circular  building ; 
while  the  apartments  on  the  right,  or  southern  side,  are  not 
twelve  in  number  but  only  eleven.  Some  have  considered  it 
to  be  a  market,  some  an  hoBpitium  destined  for  the  reception 
of  ambassadors  or  other  distinguished  foreigners — of  which, 
however,  there  could  have  been  no  great  quantity  in  a  third 
rate  town  like  Pompeii — while  others  have  called  it  a  Sera- 
peum.  The  theory  that  it  was  an  hospitium  is  rejected  by 
Overbeck,*  who,  however,  considered  it  plausible;  and  he 
himself  adopts,  after  Pyl,  a  very  similar  one,  namely,  that  it 
was  a  Temple  of  Yesta  and  Prytaneum,  after  the  Greek 
fashion.  A  Greek  Prytaneimi  was  to  the  city  what  the  house 
was  to  a  private  family ;  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
whoro  distinguisliod  and  deserving  citizens,  as  well  as  ambos- 

♦  Book  i.S.  lis. 
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sadors  and  otiier  foreigners  of  distinction,  were  entertained 
at  the  public  expense.  For  this  purpose  an  eyer-bmning 
fire  was  maintained  in  it,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta ;  and 
Overbeck  thinks  that  the  twelve  stone  bases,  placed  in  a 
circle  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  supported  a  round  building 
in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  that  goddess.  But  of  all 
the  conjectures  hazarded  concerning  the  building,  we  consider 
this  to  be  about  one  of  the  most  improbable.  For,  first, 
Frytaneia  were  only  found  in  the  independent  and  capital 
towns  of  Greece,  and  would  have  been  misplaced  in  a  third- 
rate  town  in  Italy  like  Fompeii,  where,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  there  could  have  been  no  great  influx  of  distinguished 
foreigners.  Again,  such  an  establishment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  Boman  custom;  and  Overbeck  himself  had 
already  remarked  that  the  buildings  round  the  Fomm  are 
certainly  subsequent  to  the  Boman  occupation,  and  probably 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  it.  Further,  if  there  was  any  round 
temple  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  it  must  evidently  have  con- 
sisted of  wood  ;  and  such  a  building  in  so  public  a  place  does 
not  seem  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  Boman  notions  of  the 
worship  of  Vesta. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  building  in  question  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
Augustus,  and  for  the  use  of  his  priests^  the  collegium  of 
Augustals.  Many  things  show  that  Augustus  was  the  object 
of  peculiar  veneration  at  Fompeii.  His  priests^  who,  as  we 
have  said,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  must  have 
had  a  place  of  meeting  worthy  of  him  they  worshipped,  and 
none  can  be  pointed  out  more  suitable  than  this  building. 
The  statues  of  the  imperial  family  seem  to  confirm  this  des- 
tination. The  paintings  on  the  wall  representing  combats 
of  gaJleys  refer  probably  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  while  those 
of  eatables  are  in  allusion  to  the  feasts  given  by  the  Au- 
gustals. 

The  shops  in  the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustus  most  probably  supplied  those  who  feasted  with 
dainties ;  and  it  has  beion  called  the  Street  of  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  raisins,  figs,  plums,  and  chesnuts,  fruit 
of  several  sorts  preserved  in  vases  of  glass,  hempseed,  and 
lentils.  It  is  now,  however,  more  generally  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Augustals.     Scales,  money,  moulds  for  pastry 
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and  bread,  were  disoorered  in  the  shops;  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  Fame,  small,  and  delicately  executed,  haying  golden  brace- 
lets round  the  arms. 


Brctd,  from  a  pointlnfr  on  the  iralls  of  the  Tein|ile  of  AaguAtus. 


Bronie  pattry  moold. 


In  the  northern  entrance  to  the  building  the  name  GELS  YM 
is  written  on  a  pilaster;  near  it  was  found  in  a  box  a  gold 
ring  with  an  engraved  stone  set  in  it,,  forty-one  silver,  and  a 
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thousand  and  thirty-six  brass  coins.  Here  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  walls  are  representations  of  Cupids  making  bread.  The 
mill  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  an  ass  on  each 
side,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  animals  were  used  in 
grinding  the  flour.  At  the  entrance  to  the  south  a  hatchet  is 
painted,  as  necessary  for  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  the  picture 


Qold  ring  with  an  engraved  btone. 

is  filled  up  with  boars*  heads,  fish,  hams,  &c.  In  other  parts 
of  the  building,  aboye  the  elegant  pointings  ali*cady  men- 
tionod,  are  geese,  turkeys,  yases  of  eggs,  fowls,  lobsters,  and 
game  ready  plucked  for  cooking,  oxen,  sheep,  fruit  in  glass 
dishes,  a  cornucopia,  with  various  amphono  for  wino,  and  many 
other  accessories  for  the  banquet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court,  near  the  twelve  pedestals,  is  a 
sink,  which  is  said  to  havo  been  found  filled  with  fisli-bones 
and  remains  of  other  articles  of  food. 

The  adjoining  building  has  been  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Augustals ; 
by  others,  a  temple  dedicated  to  three  deities,  on  account  of 
three  recesses,  apparently  for  statues,  in  three  sides  of  the 
building.  It  may  with  more  probability  be  considered  the 
Senaculum,  or  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate,  or  rather  decu- 
rions ;  its  spacious  area,  eighty-three  feet  by  sixty,  adapts  it 
well  to  this  purpose,  and  the  niches  in  the  wall  may  have  been 
meant  to  receive  statues  of  distinguished  magistrates.  Tlie 
portico  of  this  edifice  was  composed  of  fluted  white  marble 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  its  front  ranging  with  the  por- 
tico of  the  Forum  without  interrupting  the  promenade  below. 
There  was  a  staircase  at  the  north  end  of  it,  which  probably 
led  to  the  upper  gallery,  or  ambulatory ;  and  a  passage  may 
also  have  been  formed  over  the  immediate  enti*ance  to  the 
Senaculum,  communicating  with  the  ambulatory  on  the  other 
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The  oolomim  of  this  portico  were  of  conrse  larger  and 
loftier  than  those  of  the  Fonun.  Within,  the  pavement  of 
the  area  is  raised  ahove  the  level  of  the  portico.  On  each 
side,  upon  entering,  are  two  large  recesses,  with  pedestals 


^  From  the  palnlingi  In  the  Temple  of  Augustus. 

attached  to  the  centre  of  the  back  wall,  possibly  destined  to 
sapport  the  effigies  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  place  was  sacred. 
The  altar  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  nearly  in  front  of 
each  statue.  The  building  is  terminated  at  the  end  by  a 
semicircular  recess,  where  there  is  a  raised  seat  for  the  chief 
magistrates.  At  the  side  of  one  of  the  recesses  is  a  chamber 
for  records.    Tliis  building,  for  conyenience,  may  have  been 

I 
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entirely  ooyered,  and  the  light  admitted  through  the  portico. 
Whether  light  was  also  admitted  through  glass  casements  in 


the  roof  or  not  most  remain  conjectural ;  but  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gloss  windows,  is  sufficiently 
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proved  by  the  qnantitj  of  flat  glass  discovered  duiing  tiie  exca- 
vations, and  also  by  its  having  been  found  ingeniously  fitted 
fns  will  1mi  BOGTt  irt  tlio  neqnel)  to  those  rare  and  minute  open- 
ings whieli  wore  digiiific^I  with  the  name  and  office  of  windows 
in  Pomjieii, 

Arljoming  to  Die  building  last  described,  within  an  area  of 
fifty  sevGH  feci  Bix  inches  by  fifty  feet  seven  inches,  stands 
0,  sactUIiiiiif  or  I^nlaU  toniple  elevated  on  a  basement.  It  is 
cominonlj  known  as  tlio  Temple  of  Mercury,  for  which 
nppQllatiot],  bowoTcr,  the  only  grounds  that  can  be  assigned 
are  Iha  mention  of  Biieh  a  temple  in  Pompeian  inscriptions, 
and  llio  procsept  of  Vitruvius,*  that  the  Temple  of  Mercury 
should  ha  in  tho  Fonim.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
Ten)]>k  of  Quirinnft,  though  this  name  rests,  perhaps,  on 
hanUy  &o  good  n  fontulatton  as  the  other.  It  is  taken  from 
an  inscription  ftmod  in  front  of  the  temple  recording  the  deeds 
of  Roiuulue,  and  his  doification  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
This  inBcriptioD,  however,  was  not  found  within  the  precincts 
(»f  the  baihliiig,  but  on  the  base  of  a  pillar  in  the  colonnade 
of  tlio  Forum  ;  and  m  there  was  a  precisely  similar  one  on 
tha  opjioBita  etido  roltiting  to  ^neas,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
thoy  belonged  to  t\^'o  statues  erected  in  honour  of  those  per- 
son ages. f  Nor  ifi  the  inneription  of  the  kind  that  would  have 
been  placed  nnder  the  Et4itne  of  a  divinity.  The  original  has 
been  remoYod  to  i)io  National  Museum,  and  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  a  eopy.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  inscriptions 
to  the  i-eputed  ance^ tor^  of  the  gens  Julia  are  a  further  proof . 
of  the  great  honour  in  which  Augustus  was  held  at  Pompeii. 
Tho  torn  pie  is  now  shut  up  with  a  gate  or  wicket,  and  serves 
ns  a  place  of  deposit  for  various  objects  found  in  the  excava- 
•  tions,  but  not  deeuiod  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Museum. 
The  temple  is  approached  through  a  narrow  covered  vesti- 
bide,  communicating  lietweon  the  court  and  the  Forum.  On 
caeb  side  of  the  basament  are  steps  leading  to  the  platform 

*  Be  AirJutfiit  i.  T. 

t  These  ]iiH:]iptionA  vk  ill  b«  fmitd  in  Moroinsen,  Nos.  2188,  2189.  The  in- 
Krijitioii  t:i  K<miQhii|  nit  siippletnented  b?  Mommsen,  runt  m  follows: — 
^'  Romului  Iiifftiti»  f^liuFT  UiWtn  Fliraiam  condidit  et  regnavit  imnos  daodequad- 
rngiotn.  hqiie  firimus  dnjt  Jlicl'  hostium  Acrone  rege  Cecninenidum  intertecto, 
Kpolia  opiniri  Jovj  Kvtf^rici  consccrayii,  rectptosque  in  Dcorum  numeruni 
Qtiirfnui  sppelktun  uti" 
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of  the  oella ;  in  front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  is  an 
altar  of  white  marble  bearing  an  unfinished  bas-relief,  which 
has  been  imagined  to  represent  Cicero  sacrificing,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  in  the  principal  figure  to  that  great 
orator.  The  victim  is  led  by  tiie  servant  {popa),  whose  office 
it  was  to  take  its  life,  naked  to  the  waist,  bearing  his  sacri- 
ficial axe  {malleus) ;  he  is  clothed  round  the  middle  with  a 
short  cloth,  which  does  not  descend  to  the  knees.  The  sa- 
crificer  appears  to  be  a  magistrate ;  he  is  crowned  with  a 
wreath,  and  his  robes  partly  cover  his  head.  He  holds  in  his 
hand  a  patera,  as  if  about  to  sprinkle  the  victim,  and  thereby 


UteofiU  used  in  eacriflcing. 

deanse  it  irom  its  impurities  before  offering  it  to  the  gods. 
The  popa  and  an  attendant  are  also  crowned  with  wreaths. 
A  boy  follows  the  principal  personage,  holding  in  his  hands 
a  vase  and  patera,  or  plate,  and  having  the  sacred  vitta  or 
fillet  hanging  from  his  neck ;  near  him  is  a  figure  holding  a 
patera  filled  apparently  with  bread.  Another  figure  appears 
to  be  sounding  the  tibia,  or  double  flute,  followed  by  lictors, 
with  their  fasces.  The  temple  is  represented  in  the  back- 
ground decorated  with  garlands.  On  the  eastern  and  oppo- 
site side  of  the  altar  is  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  bound  with  tho 
▼itta,  having  on  each  side  young  olive  trees  sculptured ;  and 
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on  the  north  and  south  sides  aro  the  yarions  implements  and 
ornaments  of  sacrifice,  as  the  vase,  the  patera,  vitta,  garhinds, 
the  incense  box,  a  ladle,  and  a  spiral  instrument,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown,  unless  it  belonged  to  the  haruspex,  who 
inspected  the  bowels  of  the  yictims,  and  prophesied  of  the 
future  according  to  the  appearances  presented  to  him.  En- 
riched mouldings  decorate  both  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  altar.  The  temple,  or  sacellum,  is  built  of  stone,  and 
decorated  on  the  outside  with  pilasters  ;  its  external  dimen- 
sions are  but  fifteen  feet  six  inches  by  thirteen  feet  eight 
inches,  so  as  not  to  admit  much  more  than  the  statue  whose 
pedestal  still  remains.    The  peribolus,  or  wall  surrounding 


Omamento  of  ncriflce  ou  the  tidet  of  the  alUr. 

the  whole,  is  constructed  of  brick,  and,  as  is  shown  in  the 
cut,  is  divided  bj  pilasters  into  compartments,  in  which 
aro  sunk  panels,  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  running  orna- 
ment consisting  of  a  series  of  triangles  and  segments  of 
circles  placed  alternately.  This  brickwork  haymg  never 
been  covered  with  stucco,  and  the  altar  being  unfinished,  a 
conjecture  has  been  formed  that  the  Pompeians  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  while  they  were  rebuild- 
ing this  very  temple,  which  had  perhaps  been  destroyed  by 
the  previous  earthquake.  Here  also,  as  in  almost  every 
builmng  destined  for  religious  purposes,  were  apartments  for 
priests,  and  in  them  was  found  a  store  of  amphorsB,  or  large 
earthen  vessels  in  which  wine  was  kept. 

The  building  next  in  succession  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  basilica,  but  was  probably  a  sort  of  exchange.     On  the 
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arohitrave  over  the  side-entrance  from  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, wbich  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this  side  of  the 
Forum,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  has  been  repeated 
on  large  blocks  of  marble  found  in  the  Forum : — 

EUMACHIA.  L.F.  SACERD.  PUBLIC.  KOMINE.  SUO.  ET. 
M.  NUMISTRl.  FKONTONIS.  FILL  CHALCIDICUM. 
CRYPTAM.  POKTICUS.  OONCOUDIJ:.  AUGUSTiK. 
PIETATL  SUA  PEQUNIA.  FECIT  EADEMQUE 
DEDICAVIT. 

We  leam  from  hence  that  a  priestess  of  the  name  of 
Eumachia  erected  at  her  own  expense,  and  in  the  name  of 
herself  and  her  son,  a  chalcidicum,  a  crypt,  or  walled  gal- 
lery,* and  a  portico,  and  dedicated  them  to  Pietas  and  Con- 
cordia Augusta.  The  meaning  of  the  two  last  words  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  situation  of  the  portico  and  crjrpt  in  the 
building  in  question  can  be  pointed  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  former  being  the  inner  colonnade  or  peristyle 
surrounding  the  area  of  the  building,  the  latter  Uie  outer 
gallery  adjoining  it.  But  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
chalcidicum  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  If  we 
adopt  the  authority  of  Yitruvius,  chalcidica  would  appear  to 
have  been  apartments  annexed  to  one  end  of  a  basilica,  to 
diminish  its  area  if  of  too  great  a  length.'!'  Those  who 
accept  this  interpretation  find  the  chalcidicum  in  the  por- 
tico or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  or  more 
probably  in  the  narrow  space  behind  it,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Eumachia,  cut  off  apparently  to  reduce  the  build- 
ing to  a  regular  form.  AccoitOng  to  another  opinion,  the 
name  chalcidicum  might  mean  Uie  whole  building;  and 
this  explanation  seems  to  be  fftvoured  by  a  passage  in 
Amobius,  where  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  gods  in 
those  vast  ehalddica  and  palaces  of  heayen.^  Nor  can  we 
easily  explain  the  chalcidicum,  recorded  in  the  Monumentnm 
Ancyranum  to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus  next  to  the 
Curia  at  Home,  except  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  sub- 

*  A  crypto-poriico  (from  xpwr^,  hidden)  is  a  gallerjr,  in  which  the  columns 
00  the  interior  ara  repLftoed  bjr  walls,  merely  pierrad  for  windows. 

t  Sin  aotem  locus  erit  amplior  in  longitudine,  Cholcidicii  iu  extremis  con- 
stituantor. 

X  Avet  animus  atque  ardet  in  chalcidids  illis  magnis  atque  in  palatiis  (oeli 
deos  deasque  coospicere  intectis  corporibus.    Am,  lib.  iii. 
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stantiv^  building.*  Thai  the  inscription,  after  mentioning 
the  chalcidicam  as  a  whole,  should  proceed  to  enumerate 
some  of  its  parts,  is  not  unprecedented ;  since  an  inscription 
relating  to  the  theatre,  besides  naming  that  building,  alludes 
to  its  crypta  and  tribuMdia.] 

At  the  bottom  of  the  building  is  a  large  semicircular 
recess,  behind  which,  in  the  crjpto-portico,  was  a  statue  of 
Eumachia,  now  replaced  by  a  cast.  It  is  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  with  this  inscription : — 

EUMACHIiE.  L.  F. 

SACERD.  FUBL. 

FULLONES 

from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  cloth-scourers  had,  in 
gratitude  to  Eumachia,  erected  this  statue  to  her  memory. 
The  whole  structure  consists  of  a  large  area,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  by  sixty-five,  surrounded  by  a  double 
gallery,  and  has  in  front  a  pseudo-dipteral  portico  of  eighteen 
columns,  elevated  on  pedestals.  Under  its  centre  was  the 
great  public  entrance,  which  was  closed  with  folding  doors, 
turning  in  sockets  of  bronze,  and  secured  by  bolts  shot  into 
the  holes  still  remaining  in  the  marble  threshold.  This 
entrance  was  flanked  by  two  large  circular  recesses,  one  on 
each  side ;  and  beyond  these  again,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building,  by  raised  platforms,  the  staircases  to  which  still 
remain.  Hence  orators  might  have  harangued  an  audience 
sheltered  under  the  portico,  and  edicts  relative  to  commerce 
might  have  been  publicly  read. 

The  entrance  to  the  area  is  through  a  passage,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  other  passages,  with  a  staircase  on  the  right 
leading  to  galleries  above.  The  entrance  to  the  back  of  the 
building,  where  is  the  statue  of  Eumachia,  is  fh>m  the  Street 
of  Abundance,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  build- 
ing. Here  is  a  small  chamber  for  the  doorkeeper,  through 
which  is  seen  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  floor  of  we 
chalcidicum  and  crypto-portioo;  the  walk  on  each  side  of  the 
steps  are  painted  in  black  panels,  divided  by  red  pilasters. 
Under  the  staircase  are  the  remains  of  a  thermopolium,  or 

*  See  Dyer's  Eome,  pp.  191  and  198. 

t  See  Orerbeck,  B.  i.  S.  122»  and  the  inecripCioD  in  Momroaen,  No.  2229. 
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Urn  for  wuin  decocUoot  drunk  in  the  TbemwpolU 


Section  of  the  urn. 
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shop  whore  worm  wator  and  warm  deoootions  wore  sold.*  A 
cnriouB  Tossel  for  maloDg  these  preparations  has  been  dis- 
oovered,  something  like  a  modem  nm,  bat  much  more  compli- 
cated. The  annexed  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  am  with  its 
conical  cover :  a  a  is  the  body  of  the  am,  &,  a  small  cylindri- 
cal fomace  in  the  centre ;  it  has  foar  holes  in  the  bottom,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  at  ^,  meant  to  let  the  ashes  fall  through 
and  to  create  a  draught ;  e,  a  vase-shaped  month,  by  means  of 
which  the  water  was  poured  in,  serving  also  for  the  escape  of 
steam ;  d  d,  a  tube  which,  by  means  of  a  cock,  served  to  let 
off  the  fluid— it  is  placed  thus  high  to  prevent  the  pipe  being 
stopped  up  by  the  ingredient  decocted ;  e,  a  conical  cover, 
the  hollow  of  which  is  closed  by  a  thin  plate  somewhat  con- 
cave ;  /,  a  moveable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the  mouth  of  the  small 
furnace ;  tn  m,  nuts  and  screws  which  fasten  this  moveable 
oover  on  the  rim  of  the  urn;  ft,  rim,  convex  on  the  outside 
and  concave  within,  which,  tiie  cover  being  put  on,  receives 
into  its  concavity  the  rim  of  the  mouth  of  tiie  furnace. 

The  edifice  erected  by  Eumachia  had  a  peristyle  or  unin- 
terrupted colonnade  of  white  marble  Corinthian  columns, 
admirably  executed.  Unfortunately,  only  a  smaU  portion 
of  one  pillar  remains ;  still  their  plan  and  disposition  are 
exactly  determined  by  the  marble  stylobate  on  which  they 
were  placed.  Their  total  disappearance  has  been  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  Pompeians  themselves,  or  perhaps 
Alexander  Severus,  had  dug  up  and  carried  off  these  expen- 
sive ornaments  subsequently  to  the  demolition  of  their  city. 
Behind  this  peristyle  the  crypto-portioo  ran  round  three  sides 
of  the  building,  forming  the  external  boundary  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  sides.  It  was  lighted  by  windows  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  having  marble  lintels,  to  which  moveable 
windows  were  temporarily  fixed ;  but  these  openings  do  not 
always  front  the  spaces  between  the  columns  of  the  area. 
The  east  end  must  have  been  darker  than  the  north  and  south 
sides,  from  the  light  being  intercepted  by  the  building 
behind.  It  appears,  however,  that  Uiis  inconvenience  was 
obviated  by  a  borrowed  light  through  that  building  itself 
the  back  and  front  of  which  were  pierced  with  apertures. 

*  Donaldflon'tf  Pompeii. 
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There  were  most  probably  wooden  galleries  above  tbe  colon- 
nade and  crypio-portico,  and  the  upixur  comico  seoms  to  liavo 
projected  far  into  the  area,  thus  protecting  numerous  little 
tables  built  of  lava  and  covered  with  mai'ble,  which  served 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  goods  which  were  hero 
exhibited  and  sold ;  for  it  apjXMirs  probable  tliat  this  building 
was  for  the  use  of  the  Pompeian  manufacturers  of  cloth, 
whose  gratitude  to  Eumachia  is  expressed  by  the  statue  and 
inscription  before  mentioned.  On  one  side  of  the  niche 
where  the  statue  of  Eumachia  is  placed  was  a  false  door,  six 
feet  wide  and  ten  and  a  half  high,  painted  on  the  stucco  to 
correspond  with  the  opening  on  the  other  side ;  it  was  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  framed  with  styles  and  panels  like  those 


StatiM  of  Eumachia  and  Cilie  door. 

now  in  use.  It  was  divided  perpendicularly  into  three  com- 
partments. This  door  may  be  presumed  to  be  similar  to  the 
door  at  the  entrance  from  the  Street  of  Abundance.  To 
make  the  representation  more  exact,  the  ring  which  served 
for  a  handle  had  been  imitated.  The  walls  of  the  crypto- 
portioo  are  also  divided  into  large  panels,  painted  alternately 
red  and  yellow,  and  decorated  in  the  prevalent  feishion ;  not 
the  least  singular  port  of  which,  as  demonstrative  of  ancient 
horticultural  taste,  are  the  representations  of  borders  of 
flowers  ttlong  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  representing  a  plant 
similar  to  Uie  iris,  except  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
vermilion.  In  the  centre  of  each  panel  is  a  small  figure  or  • 
landscape. 

It  is  probable,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  this  further 
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part  of  the  building  was  the  chalcidicum  mentioned  in  the 
inscription,  unless  indeed  that  name  should  not  rather  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  it.  The  situation  of  this  further 
part  corresponds,  at  all  events,  with  the  precept  of  Vitruyius, 
that  chalcidica  should  be  cut  ofif  from  one  or  both  ends  of 
a  bfisilica  if  tlie  ^nti  is  longer  than  it  ought  to  be;  and 
lu  this  e$ifiD  nueU  an  addition  was  necessary  in  order  to 
reduce  tlio  form  of  the  main  building  to  a  perfect  parallelo- 
gram, TliiB  part  in  raised  above  the  level  of  the  area,  and 
miiet  have  had  temporary  steps  of  wood ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  pcirtions  hj  tho  recess  ^ready  mentioned.  Near  this 
^119  fonnd  a  statue  without  the  head ;  the  robe  with  which 
it  was  dmpfxl  was  edged  with  a  gilded  or  red  stripe. 
Such  an  ouclescd  space  was  almost  necessary  (if  we  are 
right  in  eonsidoritig  it  as  a  sort  of  cloth-market)  for  the  safe 
custody  of  gfjode  which  remained  unsold ;  as  were  the  tables 
under  iho  [jrojeeting  cornice  for  the  display  of  goods,  and  the 
<ir  jpto-iK)rtico,  or  iue  I  nftod  gallery  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness during  the  winter.  The  recess  in  the  centre  may  also 
have  been  oecnpied  hy  a  magistrate,  who  ratified  the  sales, 
received  tlie  impoBt,  if  auy  was  levied,  and  settled  all  disputes 
an  Ring  from  tho  eommercial  transactions.  The  building 
ap[>e-ar9  to  bavc  been  repairing  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  as 
a  pi€>ce  of  marble  waa  found  on  the  spot,  with  a  line  drawn  in 
charcoal,  to  guidta  the  eliisel  of  the  mason. 

On  the  external  wall  of  the  crypt,  whose  recesses  or  false 
windows  served  as  albums,  was  a  notice  of  a  gladiatorial 
show,  as  well  as  an  inscription  tending  to  prove  the  opulence 
of  the  city.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  '*  all  the  goldsmiths  in- 
voked Caius  Ouspius  Pansa  the  .^idile." 

The  only  other  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  Forum  is 
that  commonly  called  the  School  of  Vema.  It  is  separated 
by  the  Street  of  Abundance  from  the  Chalcidicum,  on  the 
album  of  which  the  following  inscription  was  found,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  building  in  question  :- 

C.  CAPELLAM.  D.  V.  I.  D.  0.  V.  F.  VERNA 
CUM  DISCENTIBUS. 

That  is,  "Yema  with  his  pupils  requests  vou  to  make 
0.  Gapella  Duumvir  for  administering  justice.  But  as  this 
inscription  was  not  found  on  the  building  itself,  little  can  be 
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inferred  from  it  Some  have  imagined  ihat  ihej  recognized 
in  the  building  all  the  characteristics  of  an  eastern  school ; 
yrhile  others  have  thought  that  the  podium,  or  bench,  which 
it  contained,  marks  it  out  as  a  place  of  commerce.  The  fact 
is  that  its  destination,  like  that  of  manj  other  places  in 
Pompeii,  can  onlj  be  guessed  at. 

The  south  end  of  the  Forum  is  occupied  bj  three  buildings, 
which  much  resemble  one  another  in  their  plan,  and  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size.  In  the  absence  of  all  inscriptions, 
we  have  supposed  two  of  these  to  be  curisB,  or  places  of 
assembly  for  the  magistrates,  and  the  central  one  an  sorarium, 
or  treasury.  Others  have  thought  them  to  be  courts  of 
justice  for  small  causes,  or  police  courts.  Thej  have  un- 
doubtedly been  highly  decorated  with  marble  statues  and 
columns,  fragments  of  which,  together  with  pedestals  for  the 
latter,  still  remain  on  the  floors ;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  were  found  in  one  of  them. 
The  floors  are  elevated  above  the  colonnade,  and  are  reached 
by  steps :  they  have  a  circular  recess  at  the  end  for  a  tri- 
bunal, where  a  magistrate  might  preside  over  the  meetings  in 
the  curisB,  and  a  quaestor  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  public 
treasury.  These  buildings  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
upon  first  entering  the  Forum,  from  the  high  dark-red  masses 
or  brick  contrasting  with  the  verdant  mountains  at  their  back, 
and  the  low  limy  buildings  around 'them.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  divided  into  two  stories,  from  traces 
of  stairs  which  would  have  led  to  the  upper  floor,  and  also  to 
the  wooden  gallery  above  the  Forum.  There  is  a  narrow 
passage  between  the  western  curia  and  the  asrarium. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Forum  are  the  basilica,  a  temple 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  the  public  granaries 
and  prisons,  which  latter  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
basilica,*  or  court  of  justice,  is  the  largest  building  in 
Pompeii  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length  by  eighty,  and  corresponds  in  some  particulars  with 

*  The  destinatioD  of  this  building,  which  is  pretty  plain  from  its  construc- 
tion, is  acddentallj  oonfinned  bj  a  graffito  of  the  word  **  Ba$silioa  *'  (though 
somewhat  misspelt)  near  one  of  its  side  entrances.  See  Wordsworth,  /fisonjp- 
tkmei  Fompeiana,  p.  14;  Oamicd,  Graffiti  de  Pompei,  p.  81.  Another 
graffito,  bearing  the  date  of  the  consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Catulus,  shows 
that  the  building  was  older  than  B.C.  79. 
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the  nsual  ancient  description  of  that  building.  It  is  placed 
on  the  warmest  side  of  the  Forum,  at  its  south-west  angle, 
and  is  entered  through  a  vestibule  hayinff  five  doorways  of 
masonry,  in  which  grooves  have  been  cut  for  the  insertion  of 
wooden  door-jambs.  From  the  vestibule  the  area  of  the 
basilica  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  four  steps,  leading  through 
five  doorways,  as  in  the  vestibule.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  a  peristyle  of  twenty-eight  large  Ionic  columns,  con- 


rian  ■bowing  the  construction  of  the  coIumiM  of  tlie  BwlUca. 

structed  of  brick.  Thus  the  space  between  the  exterior  walls 
and  the  peristyle  was  converted  into  a  covered  gallery,  where 
the  suitors  were  sheltered  from  the  weather,  while  tiie  light 
was  admitted  hypiethrally  from  the  centre  of  the  peristyle. 
The  tribunal  was  placed  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  building, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  square  chalcidica ;  a  smaller 
order  of  half  columns  was  attached  to  the  walls,  and  four 
whole  columns  flank  and  divide  the  principal  entrance ;  at 
each  comer  of  the  building  two  columns  are  joined  together, 
{M)mething  in  the  manner  of  a  Gothic  pier.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a  unique  example  of  columns  being  thus  united  in 
Grecian  architecture.  Upon  this  smaller  order  the  joists  of 
the  upper  gallery  must  have  rested  at  one  end :  the  other 
most  probably  was  let  into  the  shaft  of  the  larger  column,  as 
the  smaller  is  placed  immediately  behind  it     The  gallery 
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projooted  as  fiur  as  the  centre  of  the  large  columns.  Along 
the  intercolumniations  ran  a  pluteum,  or  parapet,  high  enough 
to  preyent  persons  from  falling  ovor :  this  was  most  probahly 
repeated  all  round  the  back  of  the  gallery,  on  the  face  of  the 
lateral  walls,  upon  which,  as  a  basement,  a.  second  order  was 
raised.  The  aggregate  height  of  the  two  smaller  orders  was 
most  probably  equcd  to  that  of  the  larger  order  of  the  peri- 
style, and  the  roof  was  sustained,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, by  the  lateral  walls  and  the  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
which  rose  to  the  same  height 

The  second  gallery  was  reached  by  a  staircase,  placed 
without  the  building ;  the  roof  also  may  have  inclined  in- 
wards, and  the  water  have  been  carried  away  by  Channels 
sunk  round  the  marble  floors ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of 
these  floors,  and  as  the  place  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  excavated  by  the  ancients,  possibly  for  records  of  im- 
portant trials,  it  would  appear  that  they  had,  at  the  same 
time,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
carry  away  the  pavement  of  the  building,  of  which  only  the 
pozzuolano,  in  which  it  was  bedded,  remains.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lateral  wall  are  two  entrances,  near  which  are  wells. 
At  the  furthest  end  was  raised  the  tribunal  for  the  pnctor,  or 
judge,  which  must  have  been  ascended  by  wooden  steps :  it  is 
decorated  with  small  columns,  between  which,  at  the  back, 
were  small  bpertures,  and  at  the  sides  closets,  probably  for 
robes  of  office.  Beneath  were  temporary  dungeons  for 
the  accused ;  and  there  are  two  holes  in  the  floor,  thi*ough 
which  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners.  In  front  of  the  tribunal  was  a  pedestal,  on  which 
the  legs  of  a  bronze  statue  were  found.  On  each  side  of  the 
tribunal  were  two  enclosed  apartments,  intended  probably  for 
the  use  of  suitors  and  their  advocates,  or  the  officers,  lictora, 
and  necessary  attendants  of  the  courts.  The  external  walls 
are  quite  plain ;  but  in  the  interior,  courses  of  masonry  are 
represented  in  stucco,  painted  with  various  colours  in  imita- 
tion of  marble.  Inscriptions  have  been  faintly  scratched 
on  these  walls  by  the  loiterers  in  the  courts,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  correctness  either  in  style  or  sentiment.  The 
large  fluted  columns  which  support  the  roof  are  singularly 
constructed  with  bricks  and  pieces  of  tufa,  radiating  from 
the  centre,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  plan,  showing  two 
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alternate  layers.  All,  whether  of  stone  or  briok,  are  covered, 
as  well  as  the  walls,  with  a  fine  marble  staooo  of  great  hard- 
ness. The  opinion  here  expressed,  that  the  lateral  walls 
reached  to  the  heiglit  of  the  largor  order,  yaries  from  that 
adopted  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  thinks  that  the  peristyle  alone 
supported  the  principal  roof,  called  testado,  and  that  it  rose 
above  the  rest  of  the  building.  He  also  thinks  that  the  roof 
of  the  gallery  or  portico  round  the  testudo  inclined  inwards, 
resting  against  the  shaft  of  the  large  columns  of  the  peristyle, 
and  thus  cutting  in  two  parts  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  whole  building.  We  dissent  from  this,  because,  had  the 
construction  been  such  as  Sir  W.  Gell  supposes,  the  whole 
would  have  been  covored ;  and  such  ingenious  architects  as 
the  Pompeians  employed  would  hardly  have  built  the  roof 
of  the  surrounding  gallery  so  as  to  throw  its  drippings  into 
the  area  within  tibe  peristyle,  which,  being  covered,  would 
have  been  the  favourite  place  of  assembly. 

Next  to  the  basilica,  which  is  an  isolated  building,  is  a 
temple,  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Venus,  separated  from  it  by  a 
street  leading  from  the  Sea  Gate  to  the  Forum.  This  temple 
is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Pompeii,  and  the  only  peripteral 
one.  Some  authorities  have  called  it  a  Temple  of  Bacchus,  from 
a  painting  which  it  contains  of  a  Bacchic  character ;  while 
others  have  considered  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Mercury 
and  Maia ;  an  inference,  however,  which  rests  on  a  very  far- 
fetched interpretation  of  an  inscription.*  There  are  several 
considerations  which  lead  us  to  think  that  the  common  name 
is  the  best.  For  first,  it  is  natural  that  Venus,  who,  as  we 
have  soon,  was  the  patron  goddess  of  Pompeii,  should  have 
had  a  magnificent  temple  sot  apart  for  her  worship ;  and  if  we 
reject  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  other  so  likely 
to  have  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Again,  the  discovery 
here  of  a  statue,  something  in  the  style  of  the  Medicean  Venus, 
and  of  a  head  of  the  same  goddess,  serves  further  to  mark 
the  destination  of  the  temple.  Further,  it  is  remarked  by 
Breton  and  Overbeck,t  that  the  altar  which  stands  before  the 
cell  is  not  adapted  for  bloody  or  burnt  sacrifices,  but  only  for 
offerings  of  fruits,  cakes,  and  incense,  such  as  were  commonly 
made  to  Venus.    The  foUomng  inscription,}  found  in  the 

*  MomiRseo,  2199.        f  Breton,  Pomp.  p.  .54  ;  Orerbeok,  B.  i.  S.  102. 
X  MommBen,  2201. 
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precinots  of  the  temple,  has  also  heen  thought  to  confirm  its 
destinatiim  :-^ 

M.  HOLCONIVS.  RVF\'S.  D.V.I.D.  TERT. 
C.  EGNATIVS.  FOSTVMVS.  D.V.I.D.  ITER. 
EX.  D.D.  IVa  LVMINVM. 
OPSTRVENDORVM.  H.S.    oo   oo   oo 
REDEMERVMT.  PARIETEMQVE. 
PRIVATVM.  COL.  YEN.  COR. 

VSQVE.  AT.  TEQULAS. 

FACIVNDVM.  OERARVNT.* 

Which  has  been  interpreted-:  '^Marcus  Holconios  Rofus, 
and  Gains  Ignatins  Posthumus,  daumyirs  of  justice  for  the 
third  time,  bj  a  decree  of  the  Decurions,  bought  again  the 
right  of  closing  the  openings  for  three  thousand  sesterces,  and 
took  care  to  erect  a  private  wall  to  the  college  of  the  incor- 
porated Yenereans  up  to  the  roof."  But  this  interpretation, 
which  was  given  bj  Mazois,  is  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  the 
letters  COB  cannot  stand  for  corpora/tanif,  a  word  not  used  in 
Latin  of  the  classical  age  to  denote  a  society  or  conmiunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  with  Breton  f  and  Mommsen,|  we 
render  the  words  *'  parietemque  privatum  Col.  Yen.  Cor.,"  by 
**  the  private  wall  of  the  colony  Veneria  Cornelia,'*  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  their  meaning. 

The  temple  in  question  is  peripteral  and  aihphiprostyle, 
and  is  elevated  on  a  podium,  or  basement.  The  portico  in 
front  of  the  cell  is  tetrastyle  and  pseudodipteral,  and  the 
columns  are  set  aneostyle.  Within  tiie  cell,  which  wais  very 
small,  a  beautiful  mosaic  bordre  was  found,  besides  the 
broken  statue  already  mentioned.  The  temple  stood  in  an 
open  area,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  seventy-five,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  portica  At  the  north  end  was  the 
priests'  apartment,  having  an  outlet  into  the  Forum;  the 
public  entrance  was  at  the  south.  Opposite  the  latter,  bronze 
ornaments  resembling  the  heads  of  large  nails  were  found, 
with  which  the  door  might  have  been  decorated,  according  to 
a  practice  common  among  the  ancients.  The  columns  of  the 
temple  were  Oorinthian,  fluted,  and  in  part  painted  blue; 
those  of  the  colonnade  were  originally  Doric,  but  afterwards 
altered  to  Oorinthian,  varying  in  detaU,  very  ill  designed,  and 

*  DoDtldioo.  t  -PompeKi,  p.  51.  X  Ad  locum. 
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bodlj  executed.    A  perforation  has  been  made  in  one  of  the 
hitter  to  rooeive  a  pipe,  through  which  irater  for  the  Bacrifices 


lloMk  border. 


flowed  into  a  basin  phioed  upon  a  ciroolar  fluted  pedestaL  The 
lower  third  of  them  is  painted  yellow,  the  rest  is  white.  The 
details,  or  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  original  Doric  order, 
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are  added  with  tiles  and  stuooo,  and  the  enrfaoe  of  the  arohi- 
trave  is  painted  with  an  endless  vai'iety  of  ornament.  Both  a 
consular  and  a  terminal  figure  were  found  here,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  one  of  the  latter  was  placed  before 
each  column  of  the  colonnade.  Channels  were  formed  round 
the  area,  under  the  cornice  of  this  colonnade,  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  roof,  which  inclined  inwards  like  a  shed.  The 
ascent  to  the  cell  of  the  temple  was  by  a  flight  of  steps,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  pedestals ;  near  one  of  them  lay  an 


Tcnnlnal  figure  io  the  Temple  of  Venus. 


Dwarfii,  tnm  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

Ionic  votive  column,  with  a  tablet  carved  in  relief  upon  its 
shaft,  meant  to  receive  the  inscription  stating  by  whom  and 
on  what  occasion  it  was  consecrated.  The  cell  had  a  pilaster 
at  each  of  the  external  angles,  and  the  walls  were  stuccoed  in 
imitation  of  masonry.  In  front  of  the  steps  was  the  great 
altar.  An  inscription  on  the  east  side  of  it,  which  is  repeated 
on  the  west,  records  that  the  Quatuorviri,  M.  PORCIUS, 
L.  SEXTILinS,  ON.  CORNELIUS,  and  A.  CORNELIUS, 
erected  the  altar  at  their  own  expense.  The  walls  under  the 
colonnade  were  painted  in  vivid  colours,  principally  on  a 
black  ground,  represeiiting  landscapes,  country-houses,  and 
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interiors  of  rooms  with  figures,  bat  they  are  now  aknost 
effaced.  The  groups  of  figures  consisted  of  dancers,  sacri- 
ficers  to  Priapus,  battles  with  crocodiles,  &o. ;  one  represented 
Hector  tied  to  the  car  of  Achilles,  another  the  dispute  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  near  the  ground  was  a  long 
series  of  dwarfish  figures.  In  the  apartment  of  the  priest  was 
found  a  very  beautiful  painting  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus.  This, 
which  may  still  be  seen,  had  been  remoyed  by  the  ancients  from 
some  other  place,  and  carefully  fastened  with  iron  cramps 
and  cement  in  its  present  situation.  In  a  recess,  at  the  noiiJi- 


Ptdnting  of  Dacchos  rnxl  Sllennt.  in  the  apartment  of  the  priest  In  the 
Temple  of  Venus. 

east  end  of  the  temple,  under  the  colonnade  of  the  Forum, 
stood  the  public  measures  for  wine,  oil,  and  grain.  The 
originals  have  been  carried  to  the  Museum,  and  those  now 
seen  in  situ  are  copies.  These  consist  of  nine  cylindrical 
holes  out  in  an  oblong  block  of  tufa  ;  there  are  five  large  for 
grain,  and  four  smaller  f%t  wine :  the  former  had  a  sliding 
bottom,  that  the  grain  when  measured  might  be  easily  re- 
moved. The  latter  are  provided  with  tubes  to  draw  off  the 
liquid.  These  measures  are  placed  near  what  we  have  already 
supposed  to  be  the-horrea,  or  public  granaries. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  Forum,  it  only 
remains  to  mention  a  few  less  important  matters.  A  portico, 
as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  surrounds  thrco 
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sides  of  this  spooo ;  we  will  now  spoak  moi*o  particularly  of 
its  constmction.  The  columns  are  twelve  feet  high,  oud  two 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  thej  were  set  arsdo- 
stjle,  about  three  and  a  half  diameters,  or  eight  feet  six  inches 
apart.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  this 
width  of  intercolumniation,  that,  except  where  masses  of  stone 
of  unusual  size  could  be  commanded,  the  architrayos  wero 


OmstrucUoD  tn  wood  and  stone  of  llw  ancostylo  portico  of  Iho  Fonim. 

necessarily  either  flat  arches  or  beams  of  wood  (6).  Here 
the  latter  material  was  used,  and  a  stone  entablature  (d) 
raised  upon  it,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
Above  this  there  probably  was  a  gallery  ;*  such  at  least,  we 
learn  from  Yitruvius,  was  the  general  practice ;  and  Uiis  gal- 
lery was  usually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  area  of  the  Fonim  was  adorned  ^th  pedestals,  for  the 
statues  of  those  who  merited  or  could  procure  this  distinction. 
Some  are  of  the  proportion  adapted  to  equestrian  statues. 
They  were  all  coated  with  white  marble,  ornamented  with 
a  Doric  frieze ;  and  appear  to  have  been  still  in  process  of 
erection,  f  to  replace  an  older  set  of  pedestals,  at  the  time 

*  In  the  holes  at  c  the  joists  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  gallery  were  most 
probably  fixed. 

t  It  is  more  probable  that  the  marble  was  subsequently  stripped  oflT  them. 
Fire  pedestals  stiu  retain  tlieir  marble  in  whole  or  iu  part. 
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when  Pompoii  was  destroyed.  Some  are  inscribed  with 
names,  and  on  one  of  them  maj  be  read  that  of  Pansa.  .At 
the  Bonth  end  is  a  small  isokted  arch,  on  whidi  possibly  the 
tutelary  genios  of  the  dty  might  have  been  plaoed.    Such 


was  the  construction  of  a  Roman  fomm :  the  reader  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  its  combined  utility  and  magnifi- 
cence. Some  surprise  may  be  felt  at  the  expense  lavished  so 
prodigally  on  public  buildings  in  an  inconsiderable  town. 
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But  tho  Bomans  lived  in  public,  and  depended  on  Uie  public 
for  their  amusements  and  pleasure.  ''A  Roman  citizen," 
sajs  M.  Simond,  '*  went  out  early,  and  did  not  return  home 
until  the  evening  repast ;  he  spent  his  day  in  the  forum,  at 
the  baths,  at  the  thefl^re — everywhere,  in  short,  except  at  his 
own  home,  where  he  slept  in  a  small  room,  without  windows, 
without  a  chimney,  and  almost  without  furniture."  Archi- 
tectural splendour  therefore,  both  in  places  of  public  business 
and  of  public  pleasure,  was  iiir  more  studied  and  of  far  greater 
importance  than  it  now  is ;  and  money,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  lavished  upon  such  purposes  witli  a  profuseness  far 
more  than  commensurate,  according  to  modem  notions,  with 
the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed.  We  may  odd,  to  explain 
the  motives  which  induced  individuals  to  bestow  their  money 
KO  freely  in  increasing  the  splendour  of  their  city,  tliat  tliero 
was  no  surer  road  to  power  and  influence,  either  in  the  capi- 
tal, or  in  the  smaller  sphere  of  a  provincial  town,  than  by 
gratifying  the  taste  of  the  people  for  splendour,  eitlicr  in 
public  buildings  or  in  the  amusements  of  the  stage  or  the 
amphitheatre. 

The  architecture  of  Pompeii  is  not  always  in  tho  best 
taste,  yet  there  is  much  to  admire  in  it,  both  for  the  design 
and  the  execution.  The  restoration  of  tho  Forum,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volniuo,  will  convey  to  tho 
reader  some  idea  at  once  of  tho  artificial  and  natural  beauties 
of  that  city. 

^^^^ 


6f'.^ 


Male  Centaur  and  Docchante. 
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Mat  tie  bas-relief  r>tind  fai  Poinp^U.  reprefmtiog  a  warrior,  and  a  black  tlax-c 
drWing  his  biga. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB  BEMAIKINQ  TEMPLES   OF  POMPEII. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  deyoted  to  the  description  of  the 
remaining  temples  and  some  other  public  buildings  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city. 

At  the  comer  of  the  main  street  leading  to  the  Forum  and 
that  called  the  Street  of  Fortune  is  a  small  Corinthian  temple, 
dedicated  to  Fortune  by  a  priyate  pei*son,  one  M.  TuUius.  It 
has  been  cased  with  marble  both  within  and  without,  and  is 
accessible  by  two  flights,  of  steps.  The  lower  flight,  broken 
in  the  middle  by  a  podium  or  low  wall,  consists  of  three,  the 
upper  flight  of  eight  steps.  There  is  an  altar  placed  upon  the 
podium,  which  was  protected  from  wanton  intrusion  by  an 
iron  railing  running  along  the  side-margins  and  in  front  of 
the  steps.  Holes  for  the  reception  of  the  uprights  still 
remain,  together  with  pieces  of  iron.  The  portico  has  four 
columns  in  front  and  two  at  the  sides,  and  the  external  walls 
of  the  coUa  are  decorated  with  pilastera.    At  the  end  of  the 
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building  is  a  Bemicircnlar  niche,  containing  a  small  temple  of 
the  Oorinthian  order,  richlj  finished  and  designed,  under 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed. 


This  Marcus  Tullius,  who  appears  from  an  inscription  on 
the  architrave  to  have  erected  this  temple,  has  been  supposed 
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to'be  a  descondant  of  the  great  Oioera  The  belief  rests  on 
two  oircmnBtanoes :  on  the  finding  in  the  interioi;  of  the 
bnilding  a  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  said  to  bear  some  resem- 
bhinoe  to  the  busts  of  the  distinguished  orator ;  and  on  an 
inscription  on  the  architrave  of  the  temple,  which  may  still 
be  soon  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  building.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

M.  TULLIUS.  M.F.D.VJ.D.  TER.  QUINQUE.  AUGUR.  TR.  MIL. 
A.  POP.  iEDEM.  FORTUNE.  AUG.  SOLO.  ET.  PEQ.  SUA. 

That  is :  Marcus  TuUius,  son  of  Marcus,  three  times  duumvir 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  Quinquennalis,*  Augur,  and 
Tribune  of  the  soldiers  by  election  of  the  people,  erected 
this  temple  of  Fortuna  Augusta  on  his  own  ground  and  at 
his  own  expense."  In  a  small  slip  of  ground  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  temple  was  found  another  inscription,  running 
as  follows : — 

M.  TULLIL  M.F, 

AREA  PIUVATA.t 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions,  as  well  as  four  others,  s^itis- 
foctorily  ascertain  tho  temple  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Fortuna  Augusta  ;  but  whether  the  builder  of  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  orator,  is  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.  Only  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  orator 
bore  the  name  of  I^^rcus  Tullius,  and  some  writers  have  as- 
sumed that  the  temple  was  built  by  one  of  these.^  But,  as 
Overbeck  remarks,§  the  epithet  Augusta  applied  to  Fortuna 
seems  to  negative  this  assumption,  and  to  show  the  building 
of  the  temple  to  have  been  later  than  the  establishment  of 
the  empire. 

The  statue  before  mentioned  is  clothed  in  the  toga  pr8&- 
texta,  the  robe  of  offioo  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  what 
adds  value  and  singularity  to  the  statue,  this  robe  is  entirely 

*  The  QuinqnemMiltt,  as  we  hare  laid,  wan  a  magistrate  in  colonic  or  ma- 
Didpia,  who  was  elected  ererj  Hre  years,  and  whose  functions  seem  to  hare 
resembled  those  ot  the  censor  at  Rome. 

t  For  these  inscriptions,  see  Momrosen,  Nos.  2219,  2221.  Also,  for  other 
in»criptions  nlating  to  the  building,  Nos.  2222-6. 

X  Breton,  p.  64. 

§  Pcmpeii,  K  i.  S.  95. 
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painted  with  a  deep  purple  violet  oolour.  But  aa  in  the 
republican  times  the  prtetexta  hod  only  a  purple  hem,  aud  as 
a  toga  entirely  dyed  with  that  oolour  was  an  imperial  dis- 
tinction, first  assumed  by  Juliiis  Giesar,*  there  seems  reason 
for  belieying  that  the  statue  must  have  been  intended  to 
represent  an  emperor,  perhaps  Augustus.  The  probability 
of  this  inference  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  a  slab 
of  marble  having  been  found  in  the  building,  with  the  follow- 
ing fimgmentary  inscription  i\ 

STO  CiESARl 
PAUENTI  PATRLE. 

A  female  statue,  the  si^e  of  life,  was  also  foimd  within  the 
cella,  clothed  in  a  tunic  foiling  to  hor  feet,  and  above  it  a 
toga.  The  border  of  the  former  is  gilt ;  the  latter  is  edged 
with  a  red  purple  bandeau,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  ;  the 
right  arm  is  pressed  upon  the  bosom,  with  the  hand  elevated 
to  the  chin,  while  the  left  hand  holds  up  the  toga.  The 
face  of  this  figure  has  been  sawn  off.  Some  have  supposed 
this  a  piece  of  economy  of  the  Pompeians,  who,  wishing  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  some  distinguished  person,  had  thought 
that  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  it  was  to  substitute  her  &ce 
for  that  originally  belonging  to  the  statue. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ancients  have  made  excavations  on 
this  spot,  and  carried  away  the  columns  of  the  temple  and 
the  marble  with  which  it  was  covered,  both  within  and  with- 
out. Some  of  the  capitals  however  remain  to  show  the 
order  of  its  architecture,  and  enough  is  preserved  to  assure 
us  that  it  was  rich  in  ornament  and  highly  finished. 

Near  the  theatres,  in  the  Street  of  Stabiss,  at  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  Street  of  Isis,  is  a  small  temple 
called  the  Temple  of  JBsculapius.  The  entrance  leads  into 
an  open  court,  in  which  stands  an  altar,  large  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  building,  peculiar  in  its  character, 
and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Scipios  in  the  Vatican  ;  the  most  remarkable  points 
being  tiie  triglyphs  with  which  the  frieze  is  ornamented, 
whidh  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  constructions  of  this  size 
and  character,  and  the  volutes  at  the  comers,  which  are  not 

*  Cic.  Phiiipp,  il  34.  t  ^*'^'  ^"**Q»  Pomp,  t  ii.  p.  90. 
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known  to  occur  elsewhere.  The  court  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  width  by  a  flight  of  nine  steps,  on  the  top  of  which 
stands  the  temple  itself^  comprising  a  small  square  cell,  with 
a  tetrastyle  pseudo-dipteral  portico. 

In  tlie  cell  were  found  two  terra-ootta  statues  as  large  as 
life,  one  male  the  other  female  ;  they  are  now  preserreid  in 
the  ternMX)tta  collection  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
female  statue  is  taller  than  the  male,  its  height  being 
8  palms,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  only  7i  palms.*  They 
are  supposed  by  many  authorities  to  represent  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  hence  the  temple  frequently  bears  the  name  of 
those  deities.  Winkelmann  first  called  them  iBsculapius 
and  Hygeia,f  and  thus  gave  the  temple  a  new  name.  'J'he 
representations  of  Jupiter  and  ^sculapius  are  yory  similar 
in  ancient  works  of  art,  so  that,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  some  symbols,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  It  seems  however  hardly  probable,  that  if  these 
statues  represented  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  goddess  should 
have  boon  larger  than  the  gcd ;  or  that  the  two  chief  divini- 
ties of  Olympus  should  have  been  crowded  into  so  tiny  a 
temple.  There  was  also  found  a  marble  bust  of  Minerva, 
which  has  led  Overbcck  to  talk  about  a  temjple  of  the  three 
Capitoline  deities.}  But  the  size  of  it  is  still  more  adverse 
to  such  a  notion.  On  the  other  hand,  as,  by  some  mytholo- 
gists,  Minerva  is  represented  to  have  been  the  child  of 
iOsculapius  and  Hygeia,  this  bust  might  serve  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  Winkelmann ;  and  the  finding  of  several  ex  voto  o£fer- 
ings  of  hands,  feet,  &Cy  in  terra-cotta,  affords  a  further  cor- 
roboration of  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  a  third 
name  which  hos  been  sometimes  given  to  this  temple,  namely, 
that  of  Neptune,  derived  from  a  head  sculptured  on  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  and  thought  to  represent  that  deity. 
We  need  only  add  that  the  robes  of  the  terra-cotta  statues 
bear  evident  traces  of  having  been  coloured  red. 

Prococding  westward,  along  the  northern  side  of  the  same 
island  of  building,  wo  come  to  the  Temple  of  Isis,  separated 
from  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius  by  a  narrow  passage  leading 
to  the  groat  theatre.    The  destination  of  this  temple  is  satis- 

♦  Hist.  Anh'q,  Pomp.  t.  i.  p.  194. 

t  Oesch  drr  Kmist,  B.  I.  2,  2 ;  B.  r.  1,  32. 

X  B.  i  :>.  88. 
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fiftctorily  asoertained  by  the  following  inscription  aboyo  the 
entrance : — 

N.  POPIDIVS.  N.  F.  CELSINVS. 
iEDBM.  ISIDIS.  TlillULE.  MOTV.  CONLAPSAM 

A.  FVNDAMENTO.  P.  S.  lUiSTITVlT. 

HVNC.  DECVRIONES.  OB.  UBERALITATEM. 

CVM.  ESSET.  ANNORVM.  SEXS.  OUDINI.  SVO. 

GRATIS.  ADLEGERVNT* 

^  Nnmerius  ^or  Nonnins)  Popidius  Celsinus,  son  of  Numc- 
rios,  restored  itom  the  foundation,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  Docu- 
rions,  on  aoooimt  of  his  liberality,  elected  him  when  sixty 
years  of  age  to  be  one  of  their  order  free  of  expense."  The 
earthquake  alluded  to  was  probably  that  in  the  year  63,  six- 
teen years  before  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Tlus  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  now  existing  of 
the  parts  and  disposition  of  an  ancient  temple.  A  rude 
Oorinthian  portico  encompasses  the  court ;  the  columns  are 
about  one  foot  nine  inches  in  diamewer,  the  shafts  pointed. 
To  the  two  nearest  the  entrance,  two  lustral  marble  basins, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  were  found  attached,  and  a 
wooden  box,  reduced  to  charcoal,  probably  a  begging-box  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  worshippers.  The  fades,  for  the 
reader  will  observe  that  this  little  building  is  not  in  the  in- 
scription called  a  temple,  stands  insulated  in  the  centre  of 
the  court  on  an  elevated  podium,  and  is  accessible  by  a  flight 
of  steps  occupying  only  part  of  its  front.  On  each  side  of 
the  portico  are  altars.  In  front  of  the  cell  is  a  Corinthian 
tetrastyle  portico,  comprising  six  columns.  It  is  flanked  by 
two  wings,  with  niches  for  the  reception  of  statues :  behind 
that  on  the  lefk  are  steps,  and  a  side  entrance  to  the  cell. 
The  whole  exterior  is  fkced  with  stucco  decorations,  capri- 
cious in  style,  and  disfigured  by  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
very  commonest  species  of  ornament.  Within  the  temple, 
at  Uie  further  end,  a  strip  is  parted  o£^  probably  for  some 

*  Fiordii,  Pomp,  AtU.  Hitt.  t  i.  p.  174;  Mommaen,  No.  2243.  It  shouM 
be  itated  that  Ilomnuen,  at  well  as  Orerbeck,  B.  i.  &  107,  interprets  the  wonl 
96X9  by  sir,  and  explains  the  dilliculty  br  supposing  that  Fopidiiis  was  a  rich 
heir  in  tutelage,  and  that  the  money  was  laid  out  in  his  name  by  his  guardian. 
Of  erbeck  contends  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done  in  those  days. 
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jnggling  purposes  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  temple.* 
In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  endosore  is  a  small  build- 
ing, ornamented  with  pilasters,  with  an  arched  opening  in 
the  centre,  and  oyer  the  arch  a  representation  of  figures  in 
the  act  of  adoration ;  a  yase  is  placed  between  them.  This 
building  coyercd  the  sacred  well,  to  which  there  is  a  descent 
by  steps,  and  seryed  probably  for  purification  of  the  wor- 
shippers and  other  nses  of  the  temple.  The  whole  is  gro- 
tesquely decorated  with  elegant  thouffh  capricious  stnccos, 
and  whimsically  painted.  The  ground-colour  between  the 
pilasters  is  yellow,  that  of  the  frieze  red,  and  the  flat  space 
between  the  arch  and  the  pediment  is  green,  while  within 
the  arch  it  is  yellow.  The  cornice  was  surmounted  by  terra- 
cotta antcfizes,  which,  from  a  single  fragment  remaining, 
representing  a  mask,  appear  to  haye  been  executed  with  great 
taste  and  skill. 

Before  this  building  stands  the  chief  altar,  which  seems  to 
hayo  been  placed  in  this  situation  instead  of  immediately 
before  the  cella,  either  to  saye  room,  or  else  perhaps  because 
the  ceremonies  required  the  priests  to  yisit  the  small  building 
and  the  sacred  well  just  described.  There  were  found  on 
this  altar  the  ashes  and  parts  of  burnt  bones  of  the  yictims, 
and  the  white  stuccoed  wall  of  the  adjoining  edifice,  contain- 
ing the  sacred  woU,  was  discoloured  with  the  smoke  from  the 
fire.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  is  what, 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  square  fountain,  under  which  Domenico 
Fontana's  canal  now  flows ;  but  at  the  time  of  its  discoyery  it 
was*  filled  with  black  ashes,  the  remains  apparently  of  car- 
bonized fr-uits.t  Before  the  left  wing  of  the  portico  of  the  cell 
is  another  smaller  altar,  probably  intended  for  the  worship  of 
the  doity  whose  statue  may  hayo  stood  in  the  nicho  already 
mentioned.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  cella 
are  two  small  pedestals  which  contained  the  famous  basalt 
Isiac  tables.  One  of  them  was  broken ;  the  other  was  re- 
moyed  to  the  National  Museum.  It  is  about  fiye  feet  high 
and  one  and  a  half  broad.    At  the  top  of  it  are  engrayed 

*  This  idea  is  rejected  both  by  Breton  and  Orerbeck,  the  place  in  question 
being  open  to  the  gnze  of  all. 

t  Pomp,  Ant,  Hist.  i.  i.  p.  172  (Johe  8th,  1765),  and  p.  182  (Dec  14th). 
Among  the  fruits  trcre  observed  dates,  chesnuts,  nuts,  figs,  pines,  and  filberts. 
Hfidy  p.  190  (June  2l3t,  1766). 
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fourteen  figures,  thirteen  of  wbich  are  turned  towards  the 
first,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  supposed  to  represent  Osiris. 
Beneath  are  twenty  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  which  hayo  been 
interpreted  by  the  younger  OhampolUon  to  be  an  invocation 
to  Osiris  and  Isis.*  By  Oyerbeck,  however,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  mere  sham,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  worship  of 
Isis,  either  in  general,  or  at  Pompeii  in  particular.f 

On  the  court  wall,  in  a  niche  fronting  the  temple,  stood  a 
painted  figure  of  Sigaleon,  or  Harpocrates,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis,  represented  pressing  his 
forefinger  to  his  lip,  to  impress  silence,  and  intimate  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  worship  were  never  to  be  revealed. 
Beneath  the  niche  is  a  shel^  intended  perhaps  to  receive 
offerings,  under  which  a  board  was  found,  supposed  to  have 
been  meant  to  fiftcilitate  kneeling.  In  another  part  of  the 
court  a  beautiful  figure  of  Isis  waa  found  standing  on  its 
pedestal,  the  drapery  painted  purple,  and  in  part  gilt  Sho 
held  in  her  right  hand  the  sistrum,  an'instrument  peculiar 
to  her  service,  made  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  racket,  with 
three  loose  bars  across  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  cymbals,  or 
other  noisy  instruments ;  in  her  left,  the  key  of  the  sluices 
oftheNilcJ 

In  the  south  side  of  the  court,  immediately  opposite  the 
entrance  from  the  street,  there  are  two  chambers  and  a 
kitchen,  with  stoves,  on  which  the  bones  of  fish  and  other 
animals  were  found.  A  skeleton  lay  in  the  outermost  room, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  priests,  who  having  deferred 
probably  to  make  his  escape  until  it  waa  too  late  to  do  so  by 
the  door,  was  attempting  to  break  through  the  walls  with  an 
axe.  He  had  already  forced  his  way  through  two,  but  before 
he  could  pass  a  third  was  stifled  by  the  vapour.  The  axe 
was  lying  near  his  remains.  Behind  the  temple  is  a  large 
chamber,  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-five,  in  which  another 
skeleton  was  found,  who  seems,  like  his  companion,  to  have 
been  at  dinner,  for  chicken  bones,  egg-shells,  and  earthen 
vases  were  near  him.  In  the  sacred  precinct  lay  many  other 
skeletons,  supposed  those  of  priests,  who  reposing  a  vain 
hope  in  the  power  of  their  deity,  were  imwilling  to  quit 

♦  Breton,  Pompeia,  p.  44! 
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hor  protection,  and  romained  until  the  acoumolation  of 
Tolcanic  matter  preyented  them  from  seeking  safety  in 
flight.*  '  Pictures  were  to  be  seen  of  the  priests  of  Isis, 
represented  with  the  head  closely  shayen,  robed  in  white 
linen,  typical  of  the  introduction  of  linen  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Isis.  They  were  bound  by  their  tows  to  celi- 
bacy ;  never  ate  onions ;  abstained  from  salt  to  their  meat, 
and  were  forbidden  the  flesh  of  sheep  or  hogs.  Fish,  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  was  their  chief  diet  They  were  em- 
ployed day  and  night  in  unremitting  dcTotion  round  the 
statue  of  their  deity.  In  several  parts  of  the  edifice  were 
termini,  or  small  square  columns,  surmounted  with  the  heads 
of  various  divinities.  Statues  also  were  discovered,  among 
which  was  an  image  of  Venus,  with  the  arms  and  neck  gili. 
Paintings  of  ardbitectural  subjects  were  also  discovered 
detached  from  the  walls;  two  pictures  of  the  ceremonials 
then  in  use  among  the  priests  of  Isis,  as  well  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  Anubis,  with  the  head  of  a  dog ;  many  priests, 
with  palms  and  ears  of  com,  and  one  holding  a  lamp  in  his 
hand ;  there  was  also  the  representation  of  a  hippopotamus 
and  an  ibis,  the  lotus,  various  birds,  and,  on  a  pilaster,  ^1- 
phins.  All  the  instruments  of  sacrifice,  made  of  bronze, 
were  obtained  during  the  excavations. 

The  modem  aqueduct,  executed  by  Dominico  Fontana, 
which  conveys  the  water  of  the  Sarnus  to  the  town  of  Torre 
del  Annunciata,  runs,  as  we  have  said,  through  the  court  of 
this  temple ;  and  the  town  having  been  here  first  discovered, 
it  diverges,  and  is  arched  over,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient 
edifices  above  ground,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Isis  and  the  propylsum,  or 
entrance-portico  to  the  triangular  Forum,  is  an  oblong  build- 
ing, the  purpose  of  which  is  not  yery  wcdl  defined.  It  con- 
sists of  a  court,  mirrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of  the 
Doric  order,  still  pretty  perfect,  with  two  rooms  at  one  end, 
and  an  elevated  pulpitum,  for  a  speaker,  at  the  side.  The 
whole  building  is  seventy-nine  feet  long  by  fifty-seven  wide ; 
the  columns,  hke  almost  all  found  at  Pompeii,  are  very  high 

There  is  no  record  of  these  skeletons  in  the  Journals  of  the  EzairatJoiM, 
tn<1  w€  are  ignorant  uf  the  scoroe  from  which  the  author  toolc  the  account  of 
them. 
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in  proportion  to  their  diameter  (1  : 4),  being  in  tact  eight 
and  a  half  diameters,  while  those  of  the  Paiihenon  are  not 
quite  five  and  a  half.  The  interoolomniation  is  seven  feet 
six  inches,  and  the  ardhitrave  was  of  course  supported  by 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  the  pillar  is  an  elevation,  placed  to 
relieve  the  abacus  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  which 
might  perhaps  have  broken  it.  There  are  three  entrances : 
one  from  the  street ;  another,  which  has  been  much  used  and 
worn,  from  the  portico  surroimding  the  Qreek  temple ;  and  a 
third  leading  directly  to  the  great  theatre. 

The  destination  of  this  building  has  proved  a  perfect 
riddle  to  antiquarians.  Some  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 
Curia  Isiaca^  and  consider  it  to  have  been  a  place  for  initiating 
persons  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  But  it  has  no  communi- 
cation with  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Isis,  and  its  whole 
construction  seems  too  open  and  public  for  such  a  purpose. 
Some  again  have  taken  it  to  be  a  school,  a  court  of  justice,  or 
a  market,  and  support  this  opinion  by  instancing  the  pulpitum 
which  stands  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Street  of  Isis. 
This  pulpitum  consists  of  a  sort  of  pediment  between  six  and 
seven  fSoet  high,  and  about  a  yard  square  at  top.  It  is  as- 
cended from  behind  by  a  flight  of  six  high  but  very  narrow 
stone  steps,  the  last  of  which  so  much  overtops  the  pulpitum, 
or  pediment,  that  it  might  serve  for  a  seat  to  anybody  who  had 
mounted  it  Before  it  stands  another  smaller  pediment,  or 
basis,  somewhat  resembling  an  altar,  about  four  feet  high. 
Hence  some  writers  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  taller 
pediment  was  the  basis  for  tlie  statue  of  some  divinity,  to 
whom  sacriflce  was  offered  on  the  smaller  one,  or  altar. 
Overbeck  appears  to  incline  to  this  view,*  and  is,  at  all 
events,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  tall  pediment  was  sur- 
mounted by  a 'Statue.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refera  to 
the  Jounud  of  the  Excavations,  where  under  date  of  August 
8rd,  1797,  we  are  told  that  a  pyramid  had  b^n  discovered  in 
the  buildmg  which  we  are  discussing,  and  on  its  soglia  one 
foot  of  a  marble  statue  almost  entire,  and  a  small  part  of 
another. 

That  the  building  was  immediately  connected  with  the 
theatre  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  third  door 

•  B.  I.  S.  135. 
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inot  mentioned  by  Orerbeok)  leads  nowhere  else.  Tlie 
bllowing  inflcription,  fonnd  in  the  great  theatre,  Beems  also 
to  point  the  same  way : — 

M.  M.  HOLCONIl.  RUFUS  ET.  CELER 
CIIYPTAM.  TRIBUNAL! A  THEATRUM.  S.  P.* 

That  is:  the  two  Holconii  erected  or  renovated  a  orypt, 
tribunals,  and  theatre,  at  their  own  expense.  Henoc  some 
writers  have  boon  led  to  call  the  whole  building  the  Tribunal, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  word  is  oyer  so  applied. 
Moreover,  the  inscription  does  not  say  a  inbunal,  but  tri- 
hunals,  in  the  plural ;  meaning,  apparently,  some  part  of  the 
theatre  so  called,  and  probably  tiie  seats  destineid  for  the 
higher  magistrates.  It  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the 
building  may  hay^  been  the  crypto-porticus  mentioned  in  the 
inscription,  which  would  hayo  formed  a  kind  of  lobby  and  re- 
tiring room  for  the  spectators  in  the  theatre ;  but  the  use  of 
the  pediment  in  question  we  are  unable  to  explain. 

Between  this  building  and  the  circular  back  wall  of  the 
great  theatre  there  is  an  open  area,  where  stands  a  large 
square  mass  of  building,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
foundation  for  a  cistern.    Its  real  purpose  is  doubtfuL 

Bohind  the  scene  of  the  theatre  stands  a  large  rectangular 
enclosure,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  wide,  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colon- 
nade, haying  twenty-two  columns  on  the  longer  sides  and 
seyenteen  on  the  shorter.  The  columns  are  constructed  of 
yolcanic  tu£i,  fluted  two-thirds  of  their  height,  ooyered  with 
stucco  and  painted,  the  lower  part  red,  and  the  upper  alter- 
nately rod  and  yellow,  except  the  two  centre  ones  of  the  east 
and  west  sided,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  blue.  The 
surrounding  walls  were  also  coyered  with  stucco,  painted  red 
bolow,  with  yellow  above.  On  the  northern  side  there  was 
a  direct  communication  with  both  theatres,  and  the  portico  of 
the  building  must  have  been  of  great  utility  to  the  spectators, 
affording  additional  shelter  from  the  rains  when  the  porticos 
of  the  great  theatre  might  have  been  crowded. 

At  the  time  when  tins  building  was  excavated  (1766  and 
several  following  years)  it  was  supposed  to  bo  a  barrack, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  the  Soldiers'  Quarters.     Afler- 

*  Mommwin,  Inscrr,  Uegni.  N^.j  No.  2299. 
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wards,  bowovor,  from  its  dtaation  near  the  Fonim  Triaii- 
gi^are,  it  camo  to  be  considered  as  a  market-pkee,  and  was 
oallod  the  Forum  Nnndinariom,  or  weekly  market.  But  tbe 
arguments  on  wbiob  this  view  rests  are  far  from  being  con- 
Tincing.  That  it  was  a  sort  of  barrack  hardly  admits  of  a 
doubt,  both  fiKHn  the  nature  of  the  place  and  the  objects 
found  in  it ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  was  intended 
for  the  soldiery  or  for  the  gladiators  exhibited  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. That  a  town  like  Pompeii  must  have  had  accommo- 
dation for  its  garrison  is  evident  enough,  and  the  building  in 
question  seems  excellently  adax)ted  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
arms  found  in  it,  howeyer,  were  exdusiyely  of  the  kind  used 
by  gladiators ;  not  a  single  soldier's  weapon  was  discovered, 
while  the  paintings  and  graffiti  had  also  reference  to  gladia- 
torial combats.  Among  ^ese  graffiti^  traced  with  a  hard 
point  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ninth  column  of  the  east  side,  was 
the  representation  of  a  fighting  gladiator,  with  these  letters, 
XX  Valerius.  It  has  been  detached  from  the  wall  and 
carried  to  the  Museum.  From  these  circumstances,  Gktrrucci 
designated  the  place  as  a  ludw  gladtaioriuMy  or  school  for 
gladiators,  in  which  view  he  has  been  followed  by  Overbeck.* 
That,  as  Breton  remarks,f  the  soldiers'  quarters  may  also 
have  occasionally  served  for  lodgings  for  the  gladiators,  and 
thus  have  combined  both  purposes,  is  not  improbable  in 
itself;  but  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  that  no 
soldiers'  weapons  were  discovered  here,  seems  to  negative 
this  view. 

Bound  this  colonnade  were  many  small  rooms  or  pells, 
with  an  upper  story  over  them,  making  their  number  alto- 
gether sixty-six.  The  upper  ones  were  entered  frrom  a  gallery 
running  round  the  building,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by 
a  staircase.  These  rooms  could  not  well  have  accommodated 
more  than  two  men  in  each,  which  would  give  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-twa  To  the  objection  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  small  town  Uke  Pompeii  could  have 
supported  so  large  a  body  of  gladiators,  Overbeck  answers4 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  evident  frrom  its  amphi- 
theatres  capable  of  holding  12,000  or  16,000  spectators,  that 
Pompeii  must  have  been  the  central  place  of  the  whole 

*  NwM  BviMmo  NapoUtwM  ;  Orerbeck,  B.  i.  S.  180. 
t  Pmnptia^  p.  135.  {  B.  i.  S.  183  §i  Mg. 
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neighbonrhood  for  the  exhibition  of  ffladiatorial  shows;  and 
this  is  also  plain  from  the  quarrel  berore  related  between  the 
Pompeians  and  the  Nueenans  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
former.  We  also  learn,  from  inscriptions  found  in  Pompeii, 
that  thirty  or  thirt j-fiye  pairs  of  gladiators,  or  sixty  to  serentj 
combatants  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  one  time.  We  know 
not  how  often  snch  shows  were  given,  or  whether  a  larger 
nmnber  of  gladiators  may  not  sometimes  haye  been  engaged, 
nearly  half  of  whom  may  haye  been  kiUed  in  the  arena, 
while  many  more  would  haye  died  of  their  wounds. 

The  upper  story  of  this  building  has  been  restored  at  one 
of  the  angles,  upon  the  authority  of  yarious  indications  in 


Bronse  helmet  foond  at  PoinpelL 

the  construction.  Here  was  found  a  bronze  helmet,  highly 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the  principal  eyents  of 
the  capture  of  Troy.    Another  helmet  found  in  Pompeii  re- 
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presents  the  triumphs  of  Borne  in  the  midst  of  her  Tanquished 
enemies  and  captives ;  this  one  has  a  vizor,  like  those  of  the 
lower  ages,  with  square  and  round  holes  to  see  throui;h. 


Specimen  of  the  G reaves  supposed  to  haw  becu  worn  b}*  the  Gladiators. 
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From  their  nse  and  weight,  these  pieces  of  armour  have 
been  supposed  by  some  not  to  have  been  really  worn,  but 
only  intended  as  ornaments  for  trophies ;  but  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  present  at  their  excaration,  states  distinctly 
that  he  saw  part  of  the  linings  adhering  to  them,  now  fallen 
out,  and  has  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  meant  for  use,  and 
of  their  haying  been  worn.  Qreaves,  or  ooTerings  for  the 
shins,  made  of  bronze  and  highly  ornamented,  were  abo  dis- 
covered here;  on  these  were  sculptured  madcs  alluding  to 
the  dramatic  representations.  The  most  remarkable  is  one 
with  a  triple  fiace,  representing  the  tragic,  comic,  and  satiric 
features. 

On  the  right  or  eastern  side  «of  the  colonnade  is  a  small 
apartment  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  prison  or  place 
of  punishment,  since  a  sort  of  iron  stocks,  witii  holes  for  the 
legs,  was  found  in  it.  In  this  room  were  discovered  the 
skeletons  of  four  men,  who  might  probably  have  been  pri- 
soners, but  their  legs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  enclosed  in 
the  irons,  as  some  writers  have  asserted.*  Many  other 
skeletons  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
in  one  place  thirty-four  lay  close  together  .f  May  not  these 
have  been  the  bodies  of  kiUod  or  ba£y  wounded  gladiators  ? 
All  the  cells  are  much  alike.  In  one  of  them  was  found  an 
instrument  used  apparently  as  an  oil  mill ;  in  another  was 
discovered  a  curious  brass  trumpet,  to  which  were  fitted  six 
ivory  flutes  mounted  with  bronze,  and  a  chain  for  hanging  it 
round  the  neck.} 

The  quarter  of  the  theatres  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Forum  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  buildings.  As  the 
latter  was  espooially  dedicated  to  business,  so  was  the  former 
to  pleasure ;  and  we  here  find  ample  provision  made  for  the 
gratification  of  the  citizens,  not  only  by  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, but  by  spacious  porticos  and  large  areas,  which  pro- 
bably were  pluited  and  adorned  with  flowers.  It  was  in 
such  places  as  these,  under  the  shade  of  colonnades,  or  in  the 
open  air,  as  the  weather  might  invite,  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, that  the  Italians  loved  to  take  the  mild  exercise  which 
suited  the  climate ;  for  when  they  engaged  in  more  violent 
exercise  it  was  in  athletic  games  or  similar  pursuits:   to 

♦  Pomp.  Ant.  Hitt,  i,  I.  p.  197.  \  Ibid,  pp.  211,  212,  218. 

{  BretoD,  p.  140. 
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take  a  walk,  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a 
thing  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  doing  for  pleasure.  The 
theatres  themselves,  which  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
chapter,  are  small  and  plain  compared  with  those  which  ex- 
isted at  Borne,  yet  they  bear  the  remains  of  considerable  mag- 
nificence, and  the  larger  at  least  would  be  considered  of  great 
size  in  any  modem  capital.  The  approach  to  them  must  haye 
combined  convenience  and  beauty  in  no  common  degree.  Just 
at  the'  point  where  the  two  routes  from  the  Forum  unite, 
there  stands  a  propyleum,  or  vestibule,  of  eight  Ionic  columns 
in  AntiSf  raised  upon  two  steps,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  thirteen  feet  four  indies  high,  forming  one  of  the 
best  remaining  monuments  of  Pompeii  In  the  mouldings  of 
the  entablature  an  artifice  has  been  employed  by  the  archi- 
tect to  produce  an  effiact  as  if  black  lines  had  been  painted. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  deep  narrow  lines  under  the  project- 
ing mouldings,  allowing  of  no  reflection,  and  consequently 
producing  a  sharp  and  black  shadow.  In  front  of  one  of  the 
columns  is  a  fountain,  that  never-absent  article  of  Pompeian 
comfort,  supplied  witii  water  through  a  mask  sculptured  in 
stone.  A  marble  basin  or  patera  is  also  attached  to  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  portico,  facing  you  as  you  enter,  which 
was  fed  by  pipes  carried  up  through  the  centre  of  the  column. 
In  this  vestibule  some  articles  of  gold  and  silver  were  found, 
together  with  an  emerald  ring.  This  leads  into  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Triangular  Forum,  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
tensive  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  between  the  pillars  of 
which  were  iron  bars,  to  confine  the  crowd  within  them.  The 
greater,  or  eastern  side  of  the  triangle  is  about  460  feet 
m  length,  the  other  being  about  300  feet.  The  third,  or 
southern  side,  appears  to  have  had  no  portico,  and  was 
perhaps  lined  with  small  shops.  Within  this  ample  area, 
which  was  not  properly  a  forum,  but  a  sacred  enclosure,  are 
the  remains  of  an  edifice,  called,  from  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  Qreek  temple,  otherwise  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
This,  from  its  size,  arrangement,  and  style  of  art,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  Pompeii.  The  Count  de 
Olarac  *  dates  its  erection  about  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  .Ohristian  era;  and  if  this  remote  antiquity  can  be  main- 

*  See  Pompeii,  par  le  Comte  de  Clorac 
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tftiiicd,  it  is  one  of  Uio  most  ancient  specimens  existing  of 
Grecian  art,  and  mnst  haye  been  erected  by  some  of  the 
earliest  Grecian  colonists.  It  is  in  a  Tcry  dilapidated  state ; 
the  few  indications  that  can  be  relied  on  seem  to  prove  that 
it  had  an  entire  peristyle  of  columns,  three  feet  ten  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  diminishing  at  the  top  to  three  feet, 
and  about  four  and  a  half  diameters,  or  serenteen  feet  six 
inches  high,  comprising  seven  columns  on  the  north-west 
and  south-east  fronts,  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  sides.  The 
intercolnmniations  are  one  diameter  and  two-ninths,  lliis 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  an  ancient  building  having  an 
uneven  number  of  columns  in  front,  and  consequently  an  odd 
one  in  the  Cjontre :  another  instance  occurs  in  the  basilica  of 
PflBstum.  The  capitals  belong  to  the  Grecian  Doric;  the 
abacus,  or  flat  stone  at  the  top,  is  four  feet  eleven  inches 
square,  and  the  whole  capital  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  stone 
out  of  which  it  is  worked  includes  no  part  of  the  et^iafb.  Its 
great  depth  (one  foot  ten  inches  and  a  quarter)  and  bold  pro- 
jection indicate  a  very  ancient  character.*  The  masonry 
has  been  covered  with  fine  stucco.  The  cell  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  several  compartments,  paved  with  mosaic, 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  two  entrances  from  the  portico, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  column.  The  whole  building 
stands  upon  a  podium  or  basement,  raised  five  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  In  front  there  is  a  further  flight  of 
five  steps;  these  are  entire,  but  much  worn.  The  total 
length  of  the  building,  including  the  podium,  but  not  the 
flight  of  steps,  is  about  120  feet;  its  breadth  about  70. 
Before  the  steps  is  a  square  enclosure,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pen  to  contain  victims,  and  by  its  side  two  altars.  A  little 
further  ofif  stands  a  small  monopteral  building,  of  the  Doric 
order,  covering  a  puteal,  or  well,  from  which  the  water  re- 
quired in  the  temple  was  drawn.  Otherwise  it  has  been 
odled  a  bidental,  or  locus  f ulminatus,  a  spot  where  a  thunder- 
belt  has  fallen.  Such  spots  were  held  in  especial  awe  by  the 
ancient  Bomans,  and  set  apart  as  sacred  to  Pluto  and  infernal 
deities.  The  method  of  ite  construction  will  suit  either  sup- , 
position.  Eight  columns  of  tufa,  one  foot  four  inches  in 
diameter,  supported  a  circular  epistyle  and  root    Under  this 

♦  Oell.  p.  241. 
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is  a  stnickire  resembling  a  circular  perforated  altar,  sudi  aa 
was  commonly  placed  for  security  round  the  mouth  of  wells. 
Exactly  the  same  covering  was  placed  over  a  bidental,  and  in 
either  case  it  was  alike  ctdled  putoal. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  temple  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  pottery,  from  the  fragments  of  yases  and 
tiles  which  have  been  discovered  under  the  base.  The  spot 
is  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which 
it  overlooks,  but  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  Forum.  Near 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  building  is  an  exedra,  or  seat, 
placed  to  afford  the  worshippers  and  others  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  magnificent  and  extensive  view.  The  scat  is 
semicircular,  like  those  in  the  Street  of  Tombs.  From  it  a 
noble  prospect  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  embracing  Castel- 
lamare,  Vico^  Sorrento,  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the 
island  of  Capri,  with  almost  the  entire  expanse  of  the  dark 
blue  bay  ^f  Naples.  The  city  wall  appears  to  have  bounded 
the  area  upon  this,  the  south  side,  so  Uiat  the  portico,  which 
would  have  interrupted  the  view,  was  only  continued  along 
two  sides.  Parallel  to  the  eastern  portico  there  runs  a  long 
wall,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  altars  already  mentioned 
and  at  the  other  by  a  pedestal,  inscribod 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DATH8  EXCAVATED  IN  THE  YEABS  1824  AND  1858. 

After  the  excayatioDS  at  Pompeii  had  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  no  public 
baths  were  discovered,  particularly  as  they  were  sure  almost 
to  be  placed  in  the  most  frequented  situation,  and  therefore 
probably  somewhere  close  to  the  Forum.  The  wonder  was 
increased  by  the  small  number  of  baths  found  in  private 
houses.  That  public  baths  existed,  ^vas  long  ago  ascertidned 
from  an  inscription  discovered  in  1749,  purporting  that  one 
Januarius,  an  enfranchised  slave,  supplied  the  baths  of  Marcus 
Crassus  Frugi  with  water,  both  fresh  and  salt.  At  length  an 
excavation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum  brought  to  light  a 
suite  of  public  baths,  admirably  arranged,  spacious,  highly 
decorated,  and  superior  to  any  even  in  the  most  considerable 
of  our  modem  cities.  They  are  fortunately  in  sood  pre- 
servation, and  throw  much  light  on  what  the  ancients,  and 
especially  Yitmvius,  have  written  on  the  subject. 
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Inscription  in  Um  Court  of  ibe  Ba iha. 

DEDICATIOKE.  THERMARUM.  MUNERIS.  CNiEI. 

ALLEI.  MIGIDII.  MAll.  VENATJO.  ATHLETiE. 

SPARSIONES.   VELA.    ERUNT.  MAIO. 

PRINCIPI.  COLONIiE.  FELICITEIL 

Fae-dmUe  of  iht  nboTO  insoripUon. 

**  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  tbe  baths,  at  the  expense  of  Gnmis  AUeins 
Nigidius  Mains,  there  will  be  tbe  diasit  of  wild  beuta,  athletic  contests, 
sprinkling  of  perfumes,  and  an  aWning.  Pixispei-ity  to  Mains,  chief  of  the 
colony." 

This  annoimoement  of  a  public  ontertainmeni  is  written 
on  a  wall  of  the  court  of  the  baths,  to  the  right  hand  on 
entering.* 

The  proTincial  towns,  imitating  the  example  of  Bome,  and 
equally  fond  of  all  sorts  of  theatrical  and  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions, of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  at  length  in  describ- 
ing the  Tarious  theatres  of  Pompeii,  usually  solemnized  the 
completion  of  any  edifices  or  monuments  erected  for  the 
public  service  by  dedicating  them.  This  ceremony  was 
nothing  more  than  opening  or  exhibiting  the  building  to  the 
people  in  a  solemn  manner,  gratifying  them  at  the  same 
time  with  largesses  and  yarious  spectacles.  When  a  private 
man  had  erected  the  building,  he  himself  was  usually  the 
person  who  dedicated  it.  When  undertaken  by  the  public 
order  and  at  the  public  cost,  the  citizens  deputed  some 
magistrate  or  rich  and  popular  person  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. In  the  capital  vast  sums  were  expended  in  this 
manner ;  and  a  man  who  aspired  to  become  a  popular  leader 
could  scarcely  lay  out  his  money  to  better  interest  than  in 
courting  fSstvour  by  the  prodigality  of  his  expenses  on  these  or 
similar  occasions.  It  appears,  then,  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  baths,  the  Pompeians  committed  the  dedication  to 
Cnadus  Alleius  Nigidius  Mains,  who  entertained  them  with  a 

♦  Now  i 
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Bomptnous  spectacle.  There  were  combats  (venalio)  between 
wild  beasts,  or  between  beasts  and  men,  a  cruel  sport,  to 
which  the  Romans  were  passionately  addicted;  athletic 
games  {aihlelai)^  sprinkling  of  perfumes  (marsianei),  and  it 
was  further  engaged  that  an  awning  shoulaoe  raised  oyer  the 
amphitheatre.  The  conyenienoe  of  such  a  coyerins  will  be 
eyident,  no  less  as  a  protection  against  sun  than  rain  under 
an  Italian  sky ;  the  merit  of  the  promise,  which  ma^  seem 
but  a  trifle,  wiU  be  understood  by  considering  the  difficulty 
of  stretching  a  coyering  oyer  the  immense  area  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre.  We  may  obsenre,  by  the  way,  that  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  of  combats  between  wild  beasts  are 
common  subjects  of  the  paintings  of  Pompeii.  A  combat 
between  a  lion  and  a  horse,  and  another,  between  a  bear  and 
a  bull,  haye  been  found  depicted  in  the  amphitheatre.  The 
Velarium,  or  awning,  is  adyertised  in  all  the  inscriptions  yet 
found  which  giye  notice  of  public  games.  Athletseand  spar- 
fiiouea  appear  in  no  otlior.  We  learn  from  Seneca  that  the 
perfnxaes  wero  diB8fiminftt<3d  by  being  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  plaocM:!  iu  tbo  c-^^ntre  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  Siat  the 
Bccnts  TOfiu  with  tbo  Btoain,and  soon  became  diffused  through- 
Gut  the  building.  Hioro  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
coTuplottoii  and  dodication  of  the  baths  preceded  the  destruc* 
tion  af  the  city  but  a  ebort  time,  from  the  inscription  being 
found  perfect  on  tho  \\a\1  of  the  baths,  for  it  was  the  custom 
to  write  these  nQticea  iu  the  most  public  places,  and  after  a 
very  short  season  tboy  wore  coyered  oyer  by  others,  as  one 
blllsticker  defacoB  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
Abundantly  evident  even  in  the  present  ruined  state  of  the 
town,  cepeemlly  at  the  cr)mers  of  the  principal  streets,  where 
it  is  emy  to  discDTDr  one  inscription  painted  oyer  another. 
But  to  return  to  the  Baths.  They  occupy  almost  an  entire 
island,  forming  an  irregular  quadrangle ;  the  northern  front, 
facing  to  the  Street  of  the  Baths,  being  about  162  feet  in 
length,  the  southern  front  about  93  feet,  and  the  ayerage 
depth  174  feet.  They  are  diyided  into  three  separate  and 
distinct  compartments,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
fireplaces  and  to  the  seryants  of  the  establishment ;  the  other 
two  were  occupied  each  by  a  set  of  baths,  contiguous  to  each 
other,  similar  and  adapted  to  the  same  purposes,  and  supplied 
with  heat  and  water  from  the  same  furnace  and  from  the 
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same  leserroir.  Tt  is  oonjectured  that  the  most  spacious  of 
them  was  for  the  use  of  the  men,  the  lesser  for  that  of  the 
women.  The  apartments  and  passages  are  payed  with  white 
marble  in  mosaic.  It  appears,  from  Yarro  and  Yitniyins, 
that  baths  for  men  and  women  were  originally  united,  as  well 
for  convenience  as  economy  of  fuel,  but  were  separated  after- 
wards for  the  preservation  of  morals,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion except  that  from  the  furnaces.  We  shall  call  theso  the 
old  Baths  by  way  of  distinction,  and  because  they  wore  first 
discovered;  but  in  reality,  the  more  recently  discovered 
Stabian  Baths  may  probably  be  the  more  ancient 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  old  Pompeian  (herma 
are  adapted  solely  to  the  original  purposes  of  a  bath,  namely, 
a  place  for  bathing  and  wiushing.  They  cannot  therefore 
for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  baths  constructed  at  Bome 
during  the  period  of  the  empire,  of  which  such  magnificent 
remains  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and 
especially  at  those  of  Oaracalla.  In  these  vast  establishments 
the  bath  formed  only  a  part  of  the  entertainment  provided. 
There  were  also  spacious  porticoes  for  walking  and  conversing, 
halls  and  courts  for  athletic  games  and  gladiatorial  combats, 
apartments  for  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  poets.  In  short,  they  formed  a  sort  of  vast 
public  club,  in  which  almost  every  species  of  amusement  was 

Provided.  In  the  more  recently  discovered  baths,  called  the 
^hermiB  Stabianaa,  which  will  be  described  further  on,  there 
is  indeed  a  large  quadrangular  court,  or  palsostra,  which  may 
have  served  for  gymnastic  exorcises,  and  among  others  for  the 
game  of  ball,  as  appears  from  some  large  balls  of  stone  having 
been  found  in  it.  Yet  even  this  larger  establishment  makes 
but  a  very  slight  approach  to  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
aBomanbath. 

The  piscina,  or  reservoir  of  the  old  Pompeian  baths,  is 
separated  from  the  baths  themselves  by  the  street  (W)  which 
opens  into  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Forum,  now 
called  Yicolo  delle  Terme.  The  pipes  which  communicated 
between  the  reservoir  and  the  bath  passed  over  an  arch  (w) 
thrown  across  the  street.  This  arch  was  perfect  when  the 
excavation  was  made;  now  only  the  shoulders  rumain,  in 
which  the  pipes  above  mentioned  are  still  visible.  There 
were  three  entrances  to  the  furnaces  which  heated  the  warm 
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and  vapour  baths.  The  chief  one  opened  npon  a  court  (r)  of 
an  irregular  figure,  fit  for  containing  wood  and  other  neces- 
saries for  tho  use  of  the  establishment,  coyered  in  part  by  a 
roof,  the  rafters  of  which  rested  at  one  end  on  the  latmd 
walls  and  at  the  other  on  two  columns  constructed  with 
small  pieces  of  stone.      Fi*om  hence  a  very  small  staircase 


Plan  of  the  Buibs. 


led  to  the  furnaces  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  baths. 
Another  entrance  led  to  a  small  room  (h)  (prce/timmm),  into 
which  projects  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  (t).  In  this  room 
were  the  attendants  on  the  furnace,  or  stokers  (fomacaril), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Here  was  found  a 
quantity  of  pitch,  used  by  the  fumaco-men  to  enliven  tho 
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fires.  The  staun  in  the  room  (h)  led  up  to  the  coppera.  The 
third  entrance  led  from  the  apodyterium  of  the  men's  haths 
by  means  of  a  corridor  (x).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there 
is  no  commmiication  between  these  furnaces  and  the  bath  of 
the  women,  which  ^as  heated  from  them.  The  furnace  was 
round,  and  had  in  the  lower  part  of  it  two  pipes,  which  trans- 
mitted hot  air  under  the  pavements  and  between  the  walls  of 
the  yapour-baths,  which  were  built  hollow  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  furnace,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  a  round 
vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  placed  the  copper 
{addarium)  for  boiling  water ;  near  which,  with  the  same  in- 
terval between  them,  was  situated  the  copper  for  warm  water 
(i^idarium) ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  this  was 
the  receptacle  (k)  for  cold  water  (/rigidarium),  which  was 
square,  and  plastered  round  the  interior  like  the  piscina  or 
reservoir  before  mentioned.  A  constant  communication  was 
maintained  between  these  vessels,  so  that  as  fast  as  hot  water 
was  drawn  off  from  the  caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied  from 
the  tepidarium,  which  being  already  considerably  heated,  did 
but  slightly  reduce  Uie  temperature  of  the  hotter  boiler.  The 
tepidarium,  in  its  turn,  was  supplied  from  the  piscina,  and 
that  from  the  aqueduct ;  so  that  the  heat  which  was  not  taken 
up  by  the  first  boiler  passed  on  to  the  second,  and  instead  of 
being  wasted,  did  its  office  in  preparing  the  contents  of  the 
second  for  the  higher  temperature  which  it  was  to  obtain  in 
the  first.  It  is  but  lately  that  this  principle  has  been  intro- 
duced into  modem  furnaces,  but  its  use  in  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  fael  is  well  known.  It  is  necessary  to  apprize 
the  reader  that  the  terms  frigidarium,  tepidaiium,  and 
caldarium,  are  applied  to  the  apartments  in  which  the  cold, 
tepid,  and  hot  baUis  are  placed,  as  well  as  to  those  vessels  in 
which  the  operation  of  heating  the  water  is  carried  on.  The 
furnace  and  the  coppers  were  placed  between  the  men's  baths 
and  the  women's  baths,  as  near  as  possible  to  both,  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  heat  consequent  on  transmitting  the  heated  fluids 
through  a  length  of  pipe.  The  coppers  and  resorvoir  were 
elevated  considerably  above  the  baths,  to  cause  the  water  to 
flow  more  rapidly  into  them. 

The  men's  bailis  had  three  public  entrances  (a,  o,  and  p\ 
Entering  at  the  principal  one  (p),  which  opens  to  the  Yicolo 
dalle  Terme,  we  descend  three  steps  into  (m)  the  vestibule, 
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coriile,  or  poriioo  of  the  baths,  along  three  sides  of  which 
nms  a  portico  {ambulacrum).    The  seats  which  are  to   be 


seen  arranged  round  the  walls  were  for  the  slaves  who  ac- 
companied their  masters  to  the  baths,  and  for  the  servants  of 
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the  baths  themselvos,  to  whom  also  the  apartment  (Q  appears 
to  have  been  appropriated  which  opens  on  the  court  but 
extends  backward  from  it  In  this  court  was  found  a  sword 
with  a  leather  sheath,  and  tlie  box  for  the  quodrans,  or 
piece  of  money  which  was  paid  by  each  yisitor.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sword  belonged  to  the  bolneator  or  keeper  of 
the  Thermfe.  The  door  (o)  which  opens  on  the  otreet 
of  the  Forum  leads  also  into  the  same  vestibule.  By  means 
of  a  corridor  we  proceed  through  the  passage  (2)  into  the 
•apodyterium^or  undressing  room  (6),  which  is  also  accessible 
by  the  corridor  (a)  from  the  street  now  called  the  Strada 
delle  Terme,  or  Street  of  the  Baths.  In  this  corridor  alone 
were  found  upwards  of  five  hundred  lamps,  and  upwards  of  a 
thousand  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  baths  dur- 
ing the  excavations.  Of  these  the  best  wore  solectod,  and 
the  workmen  were  ordered  to  destroy  the  remainder.  The 
greater  number  were  of  teiTo-cotta ;  some  had  an  impression 
of  the  graces  on  them,  and  others  tiie  figure  of  Harpocrates 
—both  of  inferior  execution.  The  ceiling  of  this  passage  is 
decorated  with  stars.  The  apodyterium  has  three  seats, 
marked  b,  d  in  the  two  cuts  of  sections,  made  of  lava,  with  a 
step  to  place  the  feet  on.  Holes  (a)  still  remain  in  the  wall, 
in  which  pegs  were  fixed,  for  the  bathers  to  hang  up  their 
clothes.  Tlus  chamber  is  stuccoed  from  the  cornice  to  the 
ground ;  it  is  highly  finished,  and  coloured  yellow.  The 
cornice  is  of  large  dimensions,  and,  has  something  of  an 
Egyptian  character ;  below  it  is  carved  a  frieze,  composed  of 
lyres,  dolphins,  chimaoreQ  and  vases  in  relief,  upon  a  rod 
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ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  very 
small  opening  or  recess  (c),  once  covered  with  a  piece  of 
glass :  in  this  recess,  as  is  plain  from  its  smokiness,  a  lamp 
has  been  placed.  In  the  archivolt,  or  vaulted  roof,  imme- 
diately over  the  recess  is  a  window  marked  e  in  the  trans- 
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verse  eection,  two  feet  eight  inchefl  high  and  three  feet  eight 
inches  broad,  closed  by  a  single  large  pane  of  cast  glass,  two- 
fifths  of  au  inch  thick,  fixed  into  the  wall,  and  ground  on  one 
side,  to  preyent  persons  on  the  roof  from  lo<&ng  into  the 
hath :  of  this  glass  many  fragments  were  found  in  the  mins. 
This  is  an  evident  proof  that  glass  windows  were  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  Underneath  the  window  a  large  mask 
is  moulded  in  stucco,  with  curling  hair  and  a  most  venerable 
flowing  beard.  Water  is  sculptured  flowing  from  the  locks  of 
hair,  and  on  each  side  two  Tritons,  with  vases  on  their  shoul- 
ders, are  fighting ;  there  are  also  dolphins,  which  encircle  with 
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their  tails  the  figures  of  children  struggling  to  disengage 
themselves.  All  these  are  ornaments  appropriate  to  baths, 
and  of  a  whimsical  invention  to  symbolize  water  and  bathing. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  white  marble  worked  in  mosaic,  and 
the  ceiling  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  white  panels 
within  red  borders.  It  has  six  doors :  one  leads  to  the  pne- 
fnrnium,  marked  h  in  the  plan ;  another  into  the  small  room, 
perhaps  destined  for  a  wardrobe ;  the  third,  by  a  narrow 
passage  (a)  to  the  Street  of  the  Baths ;  the  fourth  to  the  tepi- 
darium  (d) ;  the  fifth  to  the  frigidarium  (c) ;  and  the  sixth 
along  the  corridor  (2^  to  the  vestibule  or  portico  of  the  bath. 
The  frigidarium  (c),  or  cold  bath,  is  a  round  chamber, 
incrusted  with  yellow  stucco,  with  indications  here  and  there 
of  green,  with  a  ceiling  in  tlie  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
which  appears  to  have  been  painted  blue.  Near  the  top  is  a 
window,  marked/  in  the  section,  by  which  it  was  lighted.    In 
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ilie  comioe,  which  is  oolonred  red,  is  modeUed  in  siacco  a 
chariot  race  of  Cupids,  preceded  by  Cupids  on  horseback  and 
on  foot 


Chariot  race  of  CupifU  in  the  Frigklailam. 

5^/ 


The  plinth  or  base  of  the  wall  is  entirely  of  marble.  The 
entrance  is  by  the  undressing-room.  There  are  fom*  niches 
(gg),  disposed  at  equal  distances,  painted  red  above  and  blue 
below.  In  these  niches  (scholar)  wero  seats  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  bathers.  The  basin  (alveus)  is  twelve  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  not  much  more  than  a  yard  deep,  and  is 
entirely  lined  with  white  marble.  Two  marble  stens  facili- 
tate the  descent  into  it,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  cushion 
(pulvinus),  also  of  marble,  to  enable  those  who  bathed  to  sit 
down.  The  water  ran  into  this  bath  in  a  large  stream, 
through  a  spout  or  lip  of  bronze  four  inches  wide,  placed  in 
the  wall  at  the  height  of  three  feet  seven  inches  from  tho 
edge  of  the  basin.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  outlet  for  tbo 
purpose  of  emptying  and  cleansing  it,  and  in  the  rim  thci*o 
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is  a  wasie  pipe  to  carry  off  the  snporfloond  water.    This 
frigidarinm  is  remarkable  for  its  preseryation  and  beauty. 


The  tepidarittm  (d),  or  warm  chamber,  was  so  called  from 
a  warm,  but  soft  and  mild  temperature,  which  prepared  the 
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bodies  of  tho  bathers  for  the  more  intense  heat  ^vhich  thcj 
were  to  undergo  in  the  vapour  and  hot  baths ;   and,  vice 


versa,  Bo!lsned  the  transition  from  the  hot  bath  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.    The  wall  is  divided  into  a  number  of  niches  or 
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oompartmenis  by  Telamones,*  two  feet  high,  in  high  relief, 
and  supporting  a  rich  cornice.  These  are  male,  as  Carya- 
tides are  female  stataes  placed  to  perform  the  office  of 
pillars.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  named  Atlantes,  from  the 
well-known  fable  of  Atlas  supporting  the  heayens.  Here 
they  are  made  of  terra-cotta,  or  bak^  day,  incrusted  with 
the  finest  marble  stacco.  Their  only  coyering  •  is  a  girdle 
round  the  loins ;  they  haye  been  pamted  flesh-colour,  with 
black  hair  and  beards  :  the  moulding  of  the  pedestal  and  the 
baskets  on  their  heads  were  in  imitation  of  gold ;  and  the 
pedestal  itself,  as  well  as  the  wall  behind  them  and  the 
niches  for  the  reception  of  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  were 
coloured  to  resemble  red  porphyry.  Six  of  these  niches 
are  closed  up  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  ceiling  is  worked  in  stucco,  in  low  relief,  with  scat- 
tered figures  and  ornaments  of  little  flying  genii,  delicately 
relieyed  on  medallions,  with  foliage  caryed  round  them. 
The  ground  is  painted,  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  blue. 
The  room  was  lighted  by  a  window  two  feet  six  inches  high 
and  three  feet  wide,  in  the  bronze  frame  of  which  were  found 
set  four  yery  beautiful  pones  of  glass  fastened  by  small  nuts 
and  screws,  yery  ingeniously  contriyed,  with  a  yiew  to  re- 
moye  the  glass  at  pleasure.  In  this  room  was  found  a  brazier, 
seyen  feet  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  broad,  made  entirely 
of  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  an  iron  lining.    The  two 


BrasSer  In  tlui  Teptdarlmn. 

front  legs  are  winged  sphinxes,  terminating  in  lions'  paws  ;- 
the  two  other  legs  are  plain,  being  intended  to  stand  against 

*  So  called  from  the  Greek  rKrivat,  to  endure.    The  etjmologj  of  Atlas  it 
the  I 
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the  w&ll.  The  bottom  is  formed  with  bronze  bars,  on  which 
are  hiid  bricks  supporting  pumioe-stones  for  the  reception  of 
charcoal.  There  is  a  sort  of  £&lse  battlement  worked  on  the 
rim,  and  in  the  middle  a  cow  is  to  be  seen  in  high  relief. 
Three  bronze  benches  also  were  found,  alike  in  form  and 
pattern.  They  are  one  foot  four  inches  high,  one  foot  in 
width,  and  about  six  feet  long,  supported  by  four  legs,  termi- 
nating .  in  the  doyen  hoofs  of  a  cow,  and  ornamented  at  the 
upper  ends  with  the  heads  of  the  same  animal.    Upon  tho 


IT 


Oue  of  Um  three  bruoie  MftU  foood  in  Um  IcpUarlaiii. 

seat  is  inscribed,  M.  NIQIDIUS.  VACCULA.  P.  S.  Varro, 
in  his  book  upon  rur.d  affairs,  tells  us  that  many  of  the  sur- 
names of  the  Koman  families  had  their  origin  in  pastoral 
life,  and  especially  are  derived  from  the  animals  to  whose 
breeding  they  paid  most  attention.  As,  for  instance,  the 
Porcii  took. their  name  from  their  occupation  as  swineherds; 
the  Oyini  from  their  care  of  sheep ;  Uie  Caprilli,  of  goats ; 
the  Equarii,  of  horses ;  the  Tauri,  of  bulls,  &c  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  funily  of  this  Mai'cus  Vaccula 
were  originally  cowkeepers,  and  that  the  figures  of  cows  so 
plentifuUy  impressed  on  all  the  articles  which  he  presented 
to  the  baths  are  a  sort  of  canting  arm$,  to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  heraldry,  as  in  Home  the  family  Toria  caused  a 
bull  to  be  stamped  on  their  money. 

A  doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium  into  the  caldarium,  or 
Tapour-bath.  It  had  on  one  side  the  laconicum,  ccmtaining 
the  vase  (c)  called  labrum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  room 
was  the  hot  bath  (q)  called  layacrum.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  tlie  words  of  Yitruyius  as  explanatory  of  the  structure 
of  the  apartments  (cap.  xi.  lib.  yX  *'  Here  should  be  placed 
the  yaulted  sweating-room,  twice  tne  length  of  its  width,  which 
should  have  at  each  extremity,  on  one  end  the  laeonicum^  made 
as  described  above,  on  the  other  end  the  hot  bath."    This 
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apartment  is  exactly  as  described,  twice  the  length  of  its  width, 
exclusively  of  the  laconicum*  at  one  end  and  the  hot  bath  at 
the  other.    The  payement  and  walls  of  the  whole  were  hol- 


^  The  Laamieian  wns  so  iMmM  after  the  LAcedieinoniant,  who,  instead  of 
the  warm  bath,  need  a  drj  sweating  bath,  heated  with  warm  air  bj  means  of  a 
store.    Strabo,  iii.  p.  413 ;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  p.  515,  seq.   ' 
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lowed  to  admit  tlie  heat.  Yitravius  never  mentions  the  la- 
conicum  as  being  separated  from  the  Tapour-bath ;  it  may 
therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  always  connected  with 
it  in  his  time,  although  in  the  ThermeB  constructed  by  the 
later  emperors  it  appears  always  to  haye  formed  a  separate 
apartment.  In  the  baths  of  Pompeii  they  are  united,  and 
adjoin  the  tepidarium,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  descriptions 
of  Yitruyius.  The  laoonicum  is  a  large  semicircular  niche, 
seyen  feet  wide  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  placed  a  yase  or  labrum.  The  ceiling  was 
formed  bv  a  quarter  of  a  sphere ;  it  had  on  one  side  a  circular 
opening  (a),  one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  oyer  which,  ac- 
cording to  Yitruyius,  a  shield  of  bronze  was  suspended, 
which,  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  it,  could  be  drawn 
oyer  or  drawn  aside  from  the  aperture,  and  thus  regulated 
the  temperature  of  the  bath.  Where  the  ceiling  of  the  la- 
oonicum joined  the  ceiling  of  the  yapour-bath,  there  was, 
immediately  oyer  the  centre  of  the  yase  or  labrum,  a  window 
(</),  three  feet  fiye  inches  wide ;  and  there  were  two  square 
lateral  windows  in  the  ceiling  of  the  yapour-bath,  one  foot 
four  inches  wide  and  one  foot  high,  £ix>m  which  the  light  fell 
perpendicularly  on  the  labrum,  as  recommended  by  Yitruyius, 
"  that  the  shadows  of  those  who  surrounded  it  might  not  be 
thrown  upon  the  yesseL** 

The  labrum  (b)  was  a  great  basin  or  round  yase  of  white 
marble,  rather  more  than  fiye  feet  in  diameter,  into  which 
the  hot  water  bubbled  up  through  a  pipe  ^6)  in  its  centre,  and 
seryed  for  the  partial  ablutions  of  those  wno  took  the  ya|)Our- 
bath.  It  was  raised  about  three  feet  six  inches  aboyo  the 
leyel  of  the  payement,  on  a  round  base  built  of  small  pieces 
of  stone  or  laya,  stuccoed  and  coloured  red,  five  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  has  within  it  a  bronze  inscription, 
which  runs  thus : — 

QNiBO.  MELISSiEO.  GNJBI.  FILIO.  APRO.  MARCO.  STAIO.  MARCI. 
FILIO.  RUFO.  DUUMVIRIS.  ITERUM.  lURB.  DICUNDO.  LABRUM.  KX 
DECURIONUM  DECRETO.  EX.  PECUNIA.  PUBLICA.  FACIENDUM. 
CURARUNT.  CONSTAT.  SESTERTIUM.    D.C.C.L. 

Belating  that  "  Onsdus  Melissaras  Aper,  son  of  On»us  Aper, 
Marcus  Stains  Rufus,  son  of  M.  Rufus,  duumyirs  of  justice 
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for  the  second  time,  caused  the  labrani  to  be  made  at  the 
pnblio  expense,  by  order  of  the  Decurions.  It  cost  760 
SGsteroes  "  (about  62.).*  There  is  in  the  Vatican  a  magnificent 
porphyry  labmm  fonnd  in  one  of  the  imperial  batios ;  and 
Baocins,  a  great  modem  authority  on  baths,  speaks  of  labra 
made  of  glass. 

This  apartment,  like  the  others,  is  well  stuccoed  and 
painted  j^Uow ;  a  cornice,  highly  enriched  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, is  supported  by  fluted  pilasters  placed  at  irregular 
intervals.  These  are  red,  as  is  also  the  cornice  and  ceiling 
of  the  laconicum,  which  is  worked  in  stucco  with  little  figures 
of  boys  and  animals.    The  ceiling  of  the  room  itself  was 


Pirt  of  the  oelUnff  of  the  GiUlariain. 

entirely  canred  with  transverse  fluting,  like  that  of  enriched 
columns,  a  beautiful  ornament,  and  one  but  little  used  for 
this  purpoee ;  no  other  instance  occurring  except  in  certain 
ruins  of  villas  on  the  shores  of  Oastellone,  the  ancient  Formiaa. 
The  hot  bath  (/on  the  plan)  occupied  the  whole  end  of  the 
room  opposite  to  the  laconicum  and  next  to  the  furnace.  It 
was  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  twelve  feet  long,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  deep,  constructed  entirely  of  marble,  with  only 
one  pipe  to  introduce  the  water,  and  was  elevated  two  steps 
above  the  floor;  while  a  single  step  led  down  into  the  bath 
itself,  forming  a  continuous  bench  round  it  for  the  convenience 
of  the  bathers. 

The  ^mans,  who,  according  td  Yitruvius^  called  their 
vapour>baths  ealdaria,  or  sudationes  concameratn,  constructed 


*  Mnwam  Borbonicum,  toI.  H. 
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them  with  Bnspended  or  hollow  floors  and  with  hollow  walls* 
(d)  communicating  with  the  fumaco,  that  the  smoke  and  hot 
air  might  be  spread  over  a  large  surface  and  readily  raise 
them  to  the  required  warmth.  The  temperature  was  regulated 
by  the  cljpeus  or  bronze  shield  already  described. 

In  the  Pompeian  bath  the  hollow  floors  are  thus  constructed. 
Upon  a  floor  of  oe.nent  made  of  lime  and  pounded  bricks 
were  built  small  brick  pillars  (o^,  nine  inches  square  and  one 
foot  seyen  inches  high,  supporting  strong  tiles  fifteen  inches 
square.  The  pavement  was  laid  on  these  and  incrusted  with 
mosaic.  The  hollow  walls,  the  TOid  spaces  of  which  com- 
municated >vith  the  yacuum'  of  the  suspended  paTcment,  were 
constructed  in  the  following  manner.  Upon  the  waUs,  solidly 
stuccoed,  large  square  tiles  were  fastened  by  means  of  iron 
cramps.  They  were  made  in  a  curious  manner.  While  the 
clay  was  moist  some  circular  instrument  was  pushed  through 
it  80  as  to  make  a  hole,  at  the  same  time  forcing  out  the  clay 
and  making  a  projection  or  pipe  about  three  inches  long  on 
the  inside  of  the  tile.  These  being  made  at  the  four  comers, 
iron  clamps  passed  through  them  and  fftstened  them  to  the 
wall,  the  interval  being  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  pro- 
jections. The  sides  of  the  apartments  being  thus  formed, 
were  afterwards  carefully  stuccoed  and  paintod.  The  vacancy 
in  the  walls  of  the  Pompeian  baths  reaches  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  but  the  ceilings  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the 
baths  which  Yitmvius  described^  and  which  he  distinguishes 


Oroainent  of  Um  Tq^Marimn. 

for  that  reason  by  the  name  of  concameratn.     The  following 
woodcuts  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  stylo  of  ornament  which 

*  The  Italiana  call  such  a  floor  vespajo,  from  iU  retembUoce  to  a  %vasp'B 
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18  lavished  upon  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  which  we 
have  just  described.    The  fii-st  is  a  winged  child  or  genius, 


si'H 


riding  on  one  sea-horse  and  accompanied  bj  another,  preceded 
by  a  similar  child  guiding  two  dolphins. '  This  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the  tepidarium.    Other  ornaments 
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are  diBpereed  around  it,  from  whicb  we  have  selected  some 
of  those  that  are  best  preserved.  The  design  is  generally 
better  than  the  workmanship,  for  they  have  not  b^n  care- 
fully finished,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  height  at  which 
they  were  to  be  placed.  A  curious  piece  of  economy  is  visible 


0  DunenU  of  tbe  Tepidarlum. 

in  these  decorations.  Those  low  down  on  the  walls  are 
executed  in  relief,  but  the  higher  ones  are  painted  as  it  were 
in  a  very  liquid  stucco ;  so  thiEit  the  child  who  sounds  a  cymbal 
(see  the  cut  above)  in  one  of  the  medallions,  has  one  leg, 
one  arm,  and  the  hctfid  of  stucco,  while  the  wings,  the  other 
leg,  and  the  cymbal,  which,  if  also  executed  in  stucco,  would 
have  been  in  lower  relief,  are  either  laid  on  with  a  brush  in 
this  liquid  stucco,  or  left  white  when  the  ground  was  painted. 
It  is  80  done,  that  at  a  certain  distance,  and  to  one  who  does 
not  consider  it  with  nicety,  the  whole  appears  to  be  relieved. 
The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  bow,  which  has  the  two 
ends  formed  of  goats'  heads. 

The  women's  bath  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  men, 
and  differs  only  in  being  smaller  and  less  ornamented.    It  is 
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heated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  the  same  fire,  and 
Bopplied  with  water  from  the  same  boilers.  Near  the  entrance 
is  an  inscription  painted  in  red  letters.  AU  the  rooms  yet 
retain  in  perfection  their  yanlted  roofs.  In  the  yestibole  (v) 
are  seats  similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  in  me 
men*s  baths  as  appropriated  to  slaves  or  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  robing-room  (t)  contains  a  cold  bath :  it  is 
painted  with  red  and  yellow  pilasters  alternating  with  one 
another  on  a  blue  or  black  gromid,  and  has  a  light  cornice 
of  white  stacco  and  a  white  mosaic  pavement  with  a  narrow 
black  border.  There  is  accommodation  for  ten  persons  to 
undress  at  the  same  time.  The  cold  bath  is  much  damaged,  the 
wall  only  remaining  of  the  alveus,  which  is  square,  the  whole 
incrustation  of  marble  being  destroyed.  Froon  this  room  we 
pass  into  the  tepidarinm  (9),  about  twenty  feet  square,  painted 
yellow  with  rod  pilosters,  lighted  by  a  small  window  far 
from  the  ground.  This  apartment  communicatee  with  the 
warm  bath  (ti),  which,  like  the  men's,  is  heated  by  flues 
fonned  in  the  floors  and  walls.  There  are  in  this  room 
paintings  of  grotesque  design  upon  a  yeUow  ground,  but 
they  are  much  damaged  and  scarcely  visible.  The  pavement 
is  of  white  marble  laid  in  mosaic.  The  room  (u)  in  its 
general  arrangement  resembles  the  hot  bath  of  the  men ;  it 
has  a  labrum  (y)  in  the  laconicum,  and  a  hot  bath  contiguous 
to  the  furnace,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan.  The  hollow 
pavement  and  the  flues  in  the  walls  are  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  of  the  labrum,  the  foot,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  leaden  conduit  that  introduced  the  water, 
alone  remains.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  these 
women's  baths  is  a  wall  of  stone  of  great  thickness  and  in 
a  good  style  of  masonry. 

These  baths  are  so  well  arranged,  with  so  prudent  an 
economy  of  room  and  convenient  distribution  of  their  parts, 
and  are  adorned  with  such  appropriate  elegance,  as  to  show 
clearly  the  intellect  and  resources  of  an  excellent  architect. 
At  the  same  time  some  errors  of  the  grossest  kind  have  been 
committed,  such  as  would  be  inexcusable  in  the  most  igno- 
rant workman ;  as,  for  instance,  the  symmetry  of  parts  has 
been  neglected  where  the  parts  correspond ;  a  pilaster  is  cut 
off  by  a  door  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
other  mistakes  occur  which  might  have  been  avoided  without 
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diffionlty.  This  strange  mixtiire  of  good  and  bad  taste,  of 
skill  and  carelessness,  is  not  very  easily  accounted  for,  bnt 
it  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  PompeiL 

Yitruyius  recommends  the  selecting  a  situation  for  baths 
defended  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  and  forming 
windows  opposite  the  south,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  not  permit  this,  at  least  towards  the  south,  because 
the  hours  of  bathing  used  by  the  ancients  being  from  after 
midday  till  evening,  those  who  bathed  could,  by  those  win- 
dows, have  the  advantage  of  the  rays  and  of  the  heat  of  the 
declining  sun.  For  this  reason  the  Pompeian  baths  hitherto 
described  have  the  greater  part  of  their  windows  turned  to 
the  south,  and  are  constructed  in  a  low  part  of  the  city,  where 
the  adjoining  buildings  served  as  a  protection  to  them  from 
the  inconvenience  of  the  north-west  winds. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  baths  just  described,  it  had  long 
been  conjectured  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  only 
public  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii ;  and  this  con- 
jecture was  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  in  1854  and  four 
following  years,  of  other  Thermtt  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
former  ones,  and  more  elegantly  decorated.  They  are 
situated  in  the  Street  of  Holconius,  maiked  1  on  the  plan, 
and  embrace  the  whole  northern  side  of  it,  from  the  small 
street  called  the  Via  del  Lupanare  on  the  west  (3),  to 
the  Strada  Stabiana  on  the  east  (2).  They  are  thus  com- 
pletely isolated  on  their  southern,  eastern,  and  western  sides, 
in  each  of  which  there  are  entrances,  while  on  the  north 
they  are  bounded  by  private  houses.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  previously  excavated  baths,  they 
are  sometimes  called  from  their  size  the  Great  ThermaB, 
and  sometimes,  from  one  of  their  sides  being  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  Quie  of  Stabiaa,  the  Therms  Stabiana. 

We  learn  some  particulars  about  these  baths  from  on  in- 
scription on  a  slab  of  travertine,  found  in  May,  1857,  in  a 
small  room  on  their  northern  side,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum.*  This  inscription  records,  that 
C.  Yulius  and  P.  Aninius,  duumvirs  for  administering  jus- 
tice, caused  a  Laconicum  and  Destrictarium  to  be  made,  and 
the  Portico  and  Palestra  to  be  repaired,  in  compliance  with 

*  Pomp,  Ant.  Ski,f  vol.  ii.  p.  647,  >icq. 
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ft  decroo  of  the  Decurions,  wiib  the  money  which  they  were 
to  lay  out  according  to  law,  either  on  some  public  monu- 
ment, or  in  the  exhibition  of  games,  and  that  tho  same 
dunmyirs  inspected  and  approved  the  works  after  their  com> 
pletion.    The  original  runs  as  follows : — 

C.  VVLIUS.  C.  F.  P.  ANINIVS.  C.  F.  II.  V.  I.  D. 

LACONICUM.  ET.  DESTRICTARIUM. 

FACIUND.  ET.  PORTICUS.  ET.  PALiESTR. 

REFICIUNDA.  LOCARUNT.  EX.  D.  I).  EX. 

EA.  PEQVNIA.  QUOD.  EOS.  E.  LEGE. 

IN.  LUDOS.  AVT.  IN.  MONUMENTO. 

CONSUMERE.  OPORTUIT.  FACIVN. 

COERARUNT.  EIDEMQUB.  PROBARD. 


PUn  of  Stablan  Baths. 


From  this  inscription  wo  may  learn  that  these  alterations 
and  improvements  had  been  completed  beforo  tho  destruction 
of  Pompeii ;  and  indeed,  antiquarians  infer  from  its  style 
and  from  tho  character  of  the  letters,  that  it  must  be  about  a 


17(5  .     poimn. 

oentuiy  and  a  half  older  ihan  that  eyent,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  any  reference  to  the  repair  of  damage  occasioned 
hj  the  earthquake  of  aj).  63.*  If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  in- 
scription is  to  be  referred  to  about  the  year  b.o.  70,  then  we 
most  assign  a  tolerably  ancient  date  to  these  baths,  since  the 
circomstanoe  of  the  Portico  and  Palaestra  requiring  repair, 
shows  that  the  Thermfld  must  have  been  in  existence  long 
preyiously  to  that  date.  We  are  told  indeed  that  Pahestre 
did  not  become  common  in  Italy  till  the  reign  of  Aug^tus ; 
but  this,  as  Overbeck  remarks,  does  not  exclude  their 
existence  absolutely  and  altogether,  and  especially  in  towns 
of  Greek  origin.  We  may  rather  infer  that  these  Thermie, 
like  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Triangular  Forum, 
belonged  to  the  ancient  and  more  Grecian  portion  of  Pom- 
peii ;  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
anterior  in  date  to  the  baths  previously  discovered  and 
already  described. 

llie  principal  entrance  to  the  Themue  StabianeB  is  in  the 
Street  of  Holconius.  After  passing  the  prothyrum,  or  vesti- 
bule (7),  which  has  nothing  requiring  notice,  the  visitor  finds 
himsolz  in  a  large  quadrangular  court  (12,  and  10  at  the 
angles),  growing  however  m^ually  rather  narrower  towards 
the  further  end,  from  the  inward  inclination  of  the  western 
side.  On  its  southern  and  eastern,  and  partly  on  its 
northern  side,  this  court  is  surrounded  with  a  portico 
(9)  about  nine  feet  broad,  supported  by  pillars  of  no 
regular  order,  but  resemblmg  the  Doric  more  than  any 
ower.  They  are  covered  with  stucco,  having  their  lower 
third  painted  red  and  the  rest  white.  Tliey  are  not 
actually  fluted,  but  have  stripes  resembling  channels.  Of 
these  columns  there  are  nineteen  on  the  right,  or  eastern 
side,  seven  on  the  south,  besides  one  let  into  Uie  wall,  and  on 
the  north  only  one.  Their  capitals,  ornamented  with  leaves, 
supported  a  cornice  admirably  wrought  in  stucco,  a  small 
portion  of  which,  preserved  almost  in  its  original  state,  will 
convey  to  the  spectator  an  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been 
when  perfect  The  walls  within  the  portico  are  painted  in 
red  compartments  surrounded  with  yellow  bordera  The 
figures  (1 1 )  round  the  outside  of  the  portico  mark  depressions 

*  Orabeck,  Pompeii^  ^o.,  b.  i.  f.  205. 
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iiid  holes  in  which  the  dirt  was  collected,  and  by  which  the 
rainwater  from  the  roof  ran  off. 

The  northern  side  of  the  portico,  towards  the  left,  forms  a 
sort  of  crypto-porticns,  with  two  rooms  or  loggie  loolong  npon 
the  palnstra.  The  first  of  these  rooms  (19^  can  be  entered 
only  from  the  portico,  but  has  a  large  window  towards  the 
palfestra  and  another  smaller  one  looking  into  the  adjoining 
apartment.  In  this  room  was  found  a  handsome  bronze 
brazier,  Tery  mnch  resembling  that  found  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  other  Thermie,  and  having  like  it  the  inscription 
M.  NIGIDIUS,  P.S.,  with  the  image  of  a  little  cow,  standing 
apparently  for  tiie  surname  Yaccula.  This  brazier,  howcTcr, 
affords  no  clue  as  to  the  destination  of  the  room  in  which  it 
was  found.  It  was  evidently  not  in  its  proper  place,  since 
a  small  room  with  two  large  open  windows  was  quite  unfitted 
to  be  warmed  by  such  an  apparatus.*  The  next  apartment 
to  this  is  a  log^  (18)  open  to  the  paleBStra,  from  which  it  is 
entered  by  a  step.  It  was  probably  intended  for  spectators 
of  the  games.  The  walls  are  white,  and  the  floor  paved  with 
opus  Signinum. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  large  open  court  formed  the 
palaestra  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  That  it  was  destined 
for  athletic  sports  and  exercises  is  evident,  as  well  from  the 
size  of  its  area  as  from  the  discovery  in  it  of  two  large  stone 
spheres  or  balls.  It  is  about  44  yards  long  and  27  broad  in 
the  middle.  It  has  no  pavement,  but  a  floor  of  hard  or 
beaten  earth.  Along  its  west  side,  a  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  runs  a  strip  of  tufo  pavement,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  broad.  On  this  were  found  the  large  and 
heavy  stone  balls  or  globes  just  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  intended  to  be  rolled  along  it  in  some  game  of 
strength  or  skill. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  buildings  which  sur- 
round this  court  or  paliestra.  The  south  side,  by  which  we 
have  entered,  has  little  else  behind  the  portico  but  shops 
facing  to  the  Street  of  Holconius  (marked  in  the  plan 
4,  5,  and  6),  and  will  not  require  any  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  left,  or  western  side,  is  almost  entirely  engrossed 
by  a  large  noto^tb,  or  swimming  bath  (18),  with  its  appur- 

*  See  Orerbeck,  B.  i.  S.  213.  Cf.  Pon^.  Aniiq.  Hid.  i.  ii.  p.  050. 
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tenancds.  The  oblong  basin  is  about  60  feet  long  and  half 
that  breadth.  It  has  steps  to  descend  into  it  on  all  its  sides 
except  the  further  one,  where  there  are  only  a  few,  intended 
apparently  for  seats.  It  is  about  six  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  open  to  the  air.  Anciently  it  was  lined  with  slabs  of 
white  marble,  of  which  only  a  few  now  remain.  At  each 
end  of  the  piscina  or  bath  are  square  apartments  (14,  15), 
exactly  similar  in  arrangement  and  decoration.  Both  are 
entered  from  the  paliestra  by  a  large  arched  doorway,  while 
similar  doorways  lead  fi*om  Uie  rooms  to  the  stops  of  Uie  bath. 
The  purpose  to  which  these  rooms  wore  applied  has  been  tho 
subject  of  much  speculation ;  but  from  their  situation  and 
arrangement,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  bathers, 
and  probably  served  as  places  whei*e  they  might  undress  and 
dress  themselves,  sheltered  from  the  weather  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  the  wall  that  fronts  the  entrance  of  each  room  is 
a  square  niche,  or  recess,  probably  intended  for  a  statue.  On 
both  sides  of  these  recesses  are  paintings  of  females  holding 
in  their  hands  large  scollop  diells  or  basins,  and  under 
each  niche  is  a  round  hole,  from  which  perhaps  issued  a  pipe 
with  hjet  d^eau.  The  walls  of  these  apartments  are  painted 
with  landscape  and  architecture,  dancing  satyrs,  pigmies, 
dolphins,  sphinxes,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  widls  to 
about  a  yard  from  the  floor  is  not  painted,  but  seems  to  have 
been  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  which  are  now  missing. 
The  southernmost  of  these  rooms  leads  into  another  apart- 
ment*(16),  which  has  also  a  door  towards  the  portico.  It  is  a 
plain  apartment,  with  little  decoration,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  have  called  it  an 
apodyteriumy  or  stripping  room,  but  its  situation  seems  not  at 
fill  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  much  more  probably 
the  destrictarium  mentioned  in  the  inscription  before  quoted. 
This  was  an  apartment  appropriated  to  the  opei*ation  of 
scraping  off  the  perspiration  and  the  oil  and  sand  with 
which  uo  body  haid  been  anointed  and  sprinkled  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  exercises  of  the  palasstra.  The  situation  of 
the  room,  close  to  the  place  where  the  game  with  the  balls 
before  mentioned  was  played,  seems  to  favour  this  supposition. 
The  iron  hooks  observed  in  this  apartment  may  have  served  to 
hold  the  stngHe9  with  which  this  operation  was  performed. 
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These  impVements  were  of  bronze  or  iron,  of  yftrious  forms,  as 
will  be  seen  ihmi  tbe  annexed  cute.  They  were  applied  to  the 
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body  mach  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  a  piece  of  hoop  ap- 
plied to  a  sweating  horse.  The  operation  was  rather  a  rou^ 
one,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  the  Emperor  Augustos 
sufifered  from  haying  been  too  rudely  handled. 

The  outside  walls  of  these  apartments  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  pahastra  are  rery  richly  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings and  designs  executed  in  stucco.  Fantastic  pieces  of 
architecture,  consisting  of  tall  slender  columns  with  cornices, 
appear  to  divide  the  walls  into  two  stories  and  into  Tarious 
compartments,  some  square,  some  yaulted.  Sometimes  are 
seen  doors  and  steps  which  seem  to  lead  into  inner  apart- 
ments. There  are  projecting  balconies,  draperies  hanffing 
from  the  cornices,  carlands  suspended  from  pillar  to  pular, 
and  other  light  and  cheerfril,  but  exceedingly  fantastic  de- 
corations. Oyer  the  doorway  of  the  first  room  adjoining  tho 
natatio  is  a  well-preseryed  figure  of  a  Jupiter  in  stucco.  The 
king  of  gods  and  men  is  sitting  on  a  square  stone,  on  which 
he  rests  with  his  left  arm,  whilst  in  his  right  hand  he  holds 
his  sceptre.  Before  him,  on  a  short  pillar,  sits  his  englo. 
On  the  northern  wall  are  abo  the  remains  of  two  or  three 
female  figures  in  relief. 

To  the  north  of  the  Natatio  and  its  adjoining  apartment 
is  a  long  passage  (29)  with  an  entrance  into  the  palestra 
from  the  Yico  del  Lnpanare.  It  communicates  with  another 
entrance  on  the  south  (50).     On  the  other  sido  of  the  Baths 
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is  an  entrance  from  tho  Strada  Stabiana  into  tlio  corridor 
(43),  and  another  into  that  marked  42  and  45. 


The  side  of  the  palaesjtra  opposite  to  that  just  doscribcd 
contains  the  warm  Ixiths.     They  consist,  like  the  baths  pre- 
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▼iomlj  disooTcrod,  of  two  oomplote  saites  of  apartments, 
each  baying  an  apodjtorium,  frigidarium,  tepidarinm,  and 
caldariom,  and  between  tbem  the  nimaoe  ^47)  by  which  both 
suites  wore  heated.  This  arrangement  oi  the  fomace  seems 
to  show  that  both  these  sets  of  baths  were  nsed  timuUaneauBly ; 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  Boman  custom  to 
have  distinct  baths  for  the  richer  and  poorer  classes,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  sets  was 
intended  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  Here,  howerer, 
we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  neither  of  the  sets  is  com- 
pletely isolated  and  private,  as  is  the  case  with  the  baths 
assigned  to  the  women  in  the  previonsly  discofered  ThemuB, 
hot  that  both  sets  have  an  entrance  from  the  palsBstra. 
Hence  some  writers,  like  Michaelis,  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  set  which  occupies  the  further  or  northern 
part  of  this  side  of  the  building,  which  is  smaller  and  less 
decorated  than  the  other,  formed  at  one  time  the  only  set, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  larger  and  more  elegant 
baths  to  the  south  of  them.  Overbeck  has  shown*  that  such 
a  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  building. 
It  assumes,  for  instance,  that  half  the  cnstem  portico  must  at 
one  time  have  adjoined  buildings  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  establishment,  a  thing  not  at  all  probable.  Again,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  larger  set  of  baths 
was  at  one  time  private  property,  and  therefore  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  original  ground  plan  of  the  establishment,  the  form 
of  the  remaining  ground  plan  would  be  so  strange  and  irre- 
gular as  to  render  such  a  supposition  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  But  though  we  agree  with  Overbeck  in  rejecting 
this  yiew,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  own.  He  supposes  that  both  sets  of  baths  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  men ;  and  that  the  plan  of  double  baths,  instead 
of  one  large  and  magnificent  one,  was  adopted  from  motiyes 
of  economy  both  in  £e  construction  and  the  heating  of  them. 
He  farther  explains  the  different  degree  of  elegance  in  the 
decoration  of  the  two  sets  by  supposing  that  the  baths  were 
in  process  of  restoration,  which  in  the  southern  set  had  been 
completed,  but  not  in  the  northern. 

Upon  this  we  must  remark  that,  if  both  sets  of  baths  had 

♦  PompeS,  Ac,  B.  I  S.  221,  wq. 
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been  intended  foi  men,  there  would  have  been  a  more  direct 
oommnnication  between  them  than  at  present  exists.  For 
though  it  is  true  that  each  of  them  is  accessible  from  the 
pala^tra,  yet,  in  order  to  pass  from  one  to  tiio  otiier,  such  a 
ronnd-about  way  must  be  taken  as  to  show  plainly  that  tiiey 
were  not  intended  to  be  nsed  in  common.  The  rules  for  the 
separation  of  the  men's  and  women's  baths  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  always  strictly  observed,  and  were  not  finally 
established  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  consequently  after  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii.  But  in  the  present  instance,  tiiou§^ 
the  women's  baths  are  not  so  strictly  isolated  as  they  are  in 
the  other  Thermaa,  yet  with  some  common  precautions,  such 
as  keepinff  the  doors  leading  to  them  shut,  or  having  door- 
keepers, they  were  sufficiently  so  to  insure  perfect  decency. 
The  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  further  set  of  baths 
are  so  similar  to  that  of  what  in  the  other  Themue  are  agreed 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  women's  baths,  as  to  mi^e  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  applied  to  the  same 
purpose.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  wiJl  of  the 
lobby  or  corridor  (44)  which  forms  the  entrance  to  these  baths 
from  tiie  palaBstra  is  decorated  with  a  painting  of  a  small 
temple  and  serpents,  intended  probably  to  warn  a  profane 
intruder  of  the  male  sex  that  he  had  no  business  to  enter 
those  precincts. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  baths,  beginning  with 
those  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palnstra,  which  we 
have  assumed  to  be  the  men's  baths.  Entering  the  first  door 
under  the  portico  on  the  right,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
passage,  or  prothyrum  (80),  handsomely  painted,  and  having  on 
the  1^  a  stone  bench.  On  the  right  is  a  door  leading  into  a 
plain  apartment  (8),  with  two  windows,  probably  used  by  the 
attendimts.  Passing  the  prothyrum,  we  enter  another  long 
passage  which  on  the  right  had  an  exit  to  the  Street  of 
Holconius  through  a  door  now  walled  up,  while  on  the  left  wo 
enter  a  vaulted  apartment  (81)  more  handsomely  ornamented 
than  any  other  in  these  baths.  The  red  walls  are  decorated 
with  various  designs,  whilst  the  roof  is  richly  worked  in 
stucco,  with  round  and  octagonal  cassettes,  or  sunken  panels, 
in  which  are  variously  coloured  reliefs,  in  the  former  on  a  blue, 
in  the  latter  on  a  black  ground.  The  reliefiB  represent  sea- 
monsters  and  Cupids ;  while  in  four  larger  compartments  are 
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female  figures  partly  undraped.  This  apartment,  whioh  seems 
to  have  been  the  waiting-room,  is  paved  with  marble.  It  has 
a  door  leading  into  the  portioo  of  the  palsstra,  and  another 
forming  the  entrance  to  a  handsome  circular  bath-room  f  88), 
lighted  by  an  aperture  or  lanthom  in  the  roof.  This,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  ceUafrigidariOf  or  cold  bath,  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  apartment  destined  for  the  same  use 
in  the  other  baths.  In  its  circumference  are  four  Taulted 
recesses,  or  niches,  large  enough  to  hold  a  chair.  Another 
little  niche,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  furnished  with  a 
jei  d'eau.  All  round  the  basin  are  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  stucco  ornaments  and  paintings, 
now  much  effikied.  Of  the  latter,  all  that  can  be  made  out  is 
the  figure  of  a  sleeping  Venus,  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
spectator. 

From  the  apartment  or  waitins-room  first  described,  we 
descend  by  one  step  into  the  apodyterium  (82),  a  large  hall 
twelve  or  thirteen  yards  long  by  about  ten  broad.  Four  strong 
square  pillars  projecting  from"  the  sido  walls,  and  supporting 
two  anmee  of  Uie  yaulteid  roof,  divide  the  chamber  into  three 
compartmentSybut  of  very  different  sizes,  the  largest  being  in 
the  middle.  A  stone  bench  with  a  step  beneath  surrounds 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  side  of  it,  as  fiur  as 
the  second  pillar.  Over  the  bench  are  niches  for  depositing 
clothes,  or  for  perfume  jars,  &c  They  rest  upon  an  abacus, 
like  those  in  the  other  batiis,  but  the  intervals  are  not  orna- 
mented with  Telamones.  In  other  respects  this  apodyterium 
is  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  same  apartment  in  the 
baths  first  excavated.  The  floor  is  of  marble ;  the  vaulted 
roof  is  tastefully  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco,  but  un- 
fortunately the  greater  part  of  it  has  fallen  in.  The  orna- 
ments consist  of  square  or  sexagonal  panels,  in  which 
are  rosettes,  Oupids,  and  Bacchic  figures.  At  the  sides 
of  the  arches  over  the  pillars  are  females  holding  dol- 
phins which  terminate  in  arabesques.  The  semicircular 
compartments  formed  b^  the  vaulted  roof  in  the  walls  of 
entry  and  exit  are  also  nchly  adorned  with  reliefiB  in  stucco. 

A  door  in  the  further  wall  of  the  apodyterium  leads  into  a 
sort  of  corridor  or  passage  behind  (42),  whilst  another  door  on 
the  left  conducts  us  into  what  must  have  been  the  tepidarium 
(34).    At  the  bottom  is  a  large  bath,  originally  lined  with 
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marble,  which  seems  to  haye  been  heated  by  a  stoye  under- 
neath. One  of  the  slabs  of  marble  appears  to  haye  contained 
a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  Emperor  Angustus,  bearing  the 
date  of  his  eleyenUi  consulship,  which  fell  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  slab  was  placed  in  the  bath  with 
the  inscription  downwards,  which  has  thus  left  its  impression 
in  high  relief  in  the  mortar  in  which  it  was  fixed.  There 
is  no  basin  like  that  just  described  in  the  tepidarium  of  the 
other  baths*  It  was  probably  intended,  as  Oyerbeck  remarks, 
for  those  who  took  a  luke-warm  baUi,  by  way  perhaps  of 
preparation  for  the  coldarium.  This  apartment  is  also 
adorned  with  reliefs  in  stucco,  but  not  so  richly  as  the  tepi- 
darium of  the  other  baths.  The  floor,  like  that  of  the  latter, 
rested  on  small  brick  pillars  {9uspen9wa\  thus  leaying  a 
hollow  for  the  circulation  of  the  warm  air.  But  the  whole 
room  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

From  the  tepidarium  a  door  communicates  with  the  oal- 
darium  (86),  which  has  also  a  floor  like  that  just  described. 
The  hot  air  from  the  furnaces  beyond,  which  circulated  under 
this  apartment,  was  communicated,  of  course  in  a  cooler 
state,  to  the  floor  of  the  tepidarium  by  means  of  an  opening 
under  the  doorway.  The  arrangement  of  the  caldarium  is 
the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  earlier  disooyered  baths — a 
labrum  at  the  circular  end  (35),  in  the  middle  tiie  sudatorium, 
with  hollow  walls  besides  the  suspended  floor,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  large  basin  for  the  hot  bath,  haying  oyer  it  three 
niches  for  statues.  Adjoining  the  northern  side  of  the  cal- 
darium, but  without  any  yisible  communication  with  it,  was 
the  furnace.  The  caldarium  does  not  appear  to  haye  been 
yery  richly  ornamented,  and  is  now  almost  in  ruins. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  other  set  of  baths, 
which  we  haye  yentured  to  assign  to  the  women.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  polniBtra,  just  opposite  the  principal  en- 
trance from  the  Street  of  Holconius  (at  17),  stands  a  female 
terminal  figure,  with  well-exeouted  drapery.  It  might  perhaps 
seem  a  raUier  strained  inference  to  assume  that 'this  figure 
was  intended  to  denote  the  purpose  to  which  this  part  of  the 
building  was  deyoted  ;*  though  in  deductions  which  must  in  a 
great  degree  depend  upon  conjecture,  we  haye  sometimes 
seen  more  far-fetched  arguments  adduced.  Howeyer  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  figure  stands  before  one  of  the 
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principal  aporiments  of  this  second  set  of  batlis,  and  seems 
to  mark  their  termination  towards  the  west.  The  entrance 
to  them  is  by  a  door  near  the  top  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
portico,  which  leads  into  the  long  corridor  (44)  already  men- 
tioned having  a  picture  of  a  temple  and  snakes.  A  door  at  the 
end  of  this  corridor,  on  the  left,  leads  into  a  large  oblong  hall 
(40),  baring  at  its  western  or  left  extremity  a  raised  basin,  des- 
tined apparently  for  the  cold  bath«  with  steps  to  ascend  to  it. 
The  apartment  has  a  bench  ronnd  it  and  niches  in  the  walL 
It  was  ondonbtodly  an  apodyterinm,  and  bears  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  the  apodyterinm  of  .the  women's  bathr  in 
the  Thermad  first  discoTcred,  as  to  afibrd  no  slight  confirma- 
tion  to  the  opinion  that  it  served  the  same  purpose  here. 
The  apartment,  which  is  well  preserved,  is  much  more 
simply  decorated  than  the  apodyterium  of  the  men's  baths. 
The  walls  between  the  bench  and  the  abacus  of  the  niches 
are  red,  and  the  remainder  white.  The  vaulted  roof  has  two 
round  openings  or  windows,  and  there  is  another  over  the 
bath.  The  floor  is  paved  with  opus  Signinum.  There  are 
two  other  entrances  to  this  apodyterium,  on  the  right  and 
left,  from  a  long  and  narrow  passage  or  corridor  which  runs 
along  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  establishment  The 
passage  on  the  right  (41)  leads  from  the  Street  of  Btabio, 
that  on  the  left  (48,  48),  which  is  much  longer,  from  the  Street 
of  the  Luponar.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  passages  lead 
only  into  that  part  of  the  establishment  which  we  have  assigned 
to  the  women's  baths,  thus  ensuring  their  privacy  on  this  side. 
The  apartment  marked  89  in  the  plan  has  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  Baths.  It  has  an  opening  into  the  Strada 
Stabiana,  and  was  probably  a  shop. 

A  door  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  apodyterium,  close 
to  that  by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  corridor,  leads  into 
the  tepidarium  (88).  This  apartmefit  is  very  simply  decorated. 
The  floor,  which  rests  on  tuspensurce,  is  paved  with  coarse 
white  mosaic ;  the  walls  are  also  hollow  in  order  to  circulate 
the  hot  vapour ;  and  even  its  vaulted  roof  seems  to  have  had 
a  hollow  coating  of  stucco,  which,  however,  has  now  fallen 
in.  A  door  in  the  middle  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
tepidarium  leads  into  the  caldarium  (87).  This  apartment, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  large,  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
caldarium  already  described  in  the  men's  baths  and  with  that 
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of  the  preyioualy  disooyered  Themue.  On  one  of  its  smaller 
sides,  on  the  left,  is  a  large  oblong  bath  of  white  marble,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  having  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  its  sides  a  large  semicircular  aperturo  for  the  admission  of 
hot  water,  and  above  it  a  bronze  tube,  capable  of  being  dosed 
with  a  cock,  to  let  in  cold  water.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  semicircular  laeomeum^  with  its  labrum^  or  large 
round  vase  of  white  marble,  having  a  pipe  in  the  middle*  to  fill 
it  with  hot  water.  The  floor  and  walls  of  this  apartment  are 
also  hollow.  It  is  more  elegantly  decorated  thui  the  rooms 
just  described.  The  walls  are  red,  and  are  picked  out  with 
little  stucco  pilasters  painted  yellow,  with  white  capitals,  and 
springing  from  a  narrow  marble  border.  The  wall  of  the  la- 
conicum  is  richly  adorned  with  stucco,  and  has  a  window 
lighted  from  the  corridor  leading  into  the  paliestra.  The  floor 
is  of  fine  white  mosaic.  Between  this  oddarium  and  that  of 
the  other  set,  or  men's  baths,  is  situated  the  furnace  for  heating 
both. 

Behind  the  left  or  western  half  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
palaestra  lies  another  set  of  rooms,  the  destination  of  some 
of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious,  while  that  of  others  is  diffi- 
cult to  bo  explained.  This  suite  of  apartments  is  entered  by 
a  long  passage  (21)  from  the  Street  of  the  Lupanar,  leading 
to  a  room  (22)  abutting  upon  the  western  end  of  the  women's 
apodyterium,  and  communicating  with  the  pabsstra  by  a  door 
on  the  right.  At  the  further  end  of  this  room  is  a  staircase 
(24),  which  led  to  an  upper  story.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  passage,  coming  from  the  street,  are  four  small  rooms 
(28)  adjoining  one  another,  fitted  up  as  private  baths,  or  what 
the  ancients  called  m>Ua,  Beyond  these,  a  passage  on  the  left 
(25)  leads  into  a  good-sixed  room  (26),  having  round  it  a  sort 
of  channel  or  canal.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  latrina. 
The  room  beyond,  alreadynnentioned  as  adjoining  the  apody- 
terium and  having  an  entrance  into  the  pahestra,  has  a  smidl 
compartment,  or  cabinet  (23),  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  On  the  left  was  a  steep  staircase  leading  to  an 
upper  story.  The  space  marked  27  appears  to  have  been 
unoccupied. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  long  passage  leading  from 
the  Via  del  Lupanare,  and  dose  to  the  entrance,  are  three 
rooms,  the  destination  of  which  is  uncertain.    The  first  may 
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possibly  have  been  the  lodge  of  the  ostiariuB  or  porter.  The 
second  has  steps  leading  down  to  what  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
cellar,  but  is  tnooght  to  haye  given  admission  to  the  canal 
or  drain  by  which  the  water  of  the  baths  was  carried  oK 
The  destination  of  the  third  room  (20)  cannot  eyen  be  con- 
jectured. 

Before  concluding  this  aoconnt  of  the  Btabian  baths,  we 
shoold  mention  that  under  the  portico,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  men's  baths,  was  found  a  son-dial,  consisting  as  usual  of 
a  half  circle  inscribed  in  a  rectangle,  and  with  the  gnomon 
in  perfect  preservation.  It  was  supported  by  lion*s  feet  and 
el^anUy  ornamented.  On  its  base  was  an  Oscan  inscription, 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  foUows  by  Minervini :  Marius. 
Atinius,  Marii  Alius,  qusdstor,  ex  multatitia  pecunia  conventus 
decreto  fieri  mandavit.  That  is :  the  Quiestor  M.  Atinius,  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  assembly,  caused  it  to  be 
made  out  of  money  levied  by  fines.  The  title  of  ^  Qua»tor  " 
seems  to  show  that  this  inscription  must  have  been  written 
after  the  occupation  of  Pompeii  by  the  Romans,  but  at  the 
same  time  at  a  period  when  the  Oscau  tongue  continued  to  be 
generally  spoken.*  The  fines  alluded  to  Were  probably  levied 
for  breaches  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  paliestra. 

*  Breton,  PompcU,  p.  159.  Orerbeck  howtrer  is  of  opinion  thnt  the 
Pompeians  hail  mogistrates  called  Quostort  before  the  Roman  occupation ;  but 
tlii6  doe«  not  seem  very  pi-obable. 
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Figure  tvltb  «  niuk.  frum  a  puliitlng  lu  PompiU. 

CHArTER  VIT. 

THB  THEATRES. 

The  regular  drama  was  not  of  indigenous  growth,  and  neyer 
took  firm  root  in  Italy.  It  was  unknown  until  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  when  Grecian  literature 
began  to  be  cultivated,  and  never  rose  to  be  more  than  a 
feeble  transcript  of  the  original.  The  Romans  were  first  led 
to  theatrical  amusements  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  haying  been  before  only  acquainted  with  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  circus  races.  During  a  desolating  pesti- 
lence, which  seemed  proof  against  all  remedies,  they  sent  for 
hUtrionea  from  Etruria,  b.o.  864.  These,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  merely  dancers,  or  tumblers  rather,  such  as  are 
roproscntod  on  the  Etruscan  monuments.  The  oldest  spoken 
plays,  the  FabulsB  Atellanes,  were  borrowed  from  the  Osci,  of 
whom  we  often  have  had  to  speak,  and  appear  to  have  been 
rude  improvisatory  attempts  at  rustic  satire.  It  was  more 
than  500  years  after  the  era  usually  assigned  io  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  that  Livius  Andronicus  first  attempted  to 
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imitate  the  Grecian  tragedy.  He  was  followed  bj  Enninfl 
and  Nfevius,  and,  later,  bj  a  number  of  writers  in  the  Au- 
gustan age  and  under  the  emperors ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fragments,  and  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca,  all 
their  works  are  lost.  This  is  the  less  to  be  lamented,  because 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  Boman  tragedy  was  oyer 
composed  upon  a  Roman  subject 

In  the  comic  department  the  Romans  displayed  more  origi- 
nality. The  Fabulad  Atellance  were  so  popular,  tiiat  youUis  of 
noble  family  engaged  in  the  representation  of  them ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  professional  actors  employed  in  them  were 
exempted  from  the  ignominy  which  attached  to  other  theatri- 
cal foists.  Similar  to  these  probably,  but  more  polished, 
were  the  Mimi.  These  were  composed  in  Terse,  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  sometimes  were  dcliycrod  extempore.  Laberius 
and  Syriis  are  the  two  most  celebrated  writers  of  them.  Tho 
former  was  compelled  by  a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command, 
from  Julius  OflBsar  to  appear  on  the  stage,  although  his  com- 
pliance was  attended  with  the  loss  of  oiyil  rights ;  and  the 
prologue  which  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant,  and 
expresses  nobly  and  feelingly  his  sense  of  the  ii\jury.  Time 
has  left  us  no  specimeiis  of  either  of  these  species  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  concerning  them 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  nature* 

The  regular  comedy  of  the  Romans,  which  is  preserved  to 
us  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  was  for  the  most  part  palltata^ 
that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress  and  represented 
Grecian  manners.  But  they  had  also  a  comoedia  iogata^  so 
called  from  the. Roman  dress  which  was  worn  in  it.  Afranius 
was  the  principal  writer  in  this  walk.  We  have  no  remains 
whatever  of  his  writings,  nor  can  we  determine  whether  the 
iogatoB  were  original  comedies  of  new  invention,  or  merely 
Grecian  comedies  adapted  to  Roman  manners.  The  latter 
case  is  the  more  probable,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
Attic  comedies  could  well  be  adapted  to  local  circumstances 
of  so  di£forent  a  nature.  The  way  of  living  of  the  Romans 
was  in  general  serious  and  ^ve,  during  the  republic.  The 
diversity  of  ranks  was  politically  marked  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  and  the  wealth  of  private  individuals  was  frequently 
not  inferior  to  that  of  princes ;  women  lived  much  more  in 
society,  and  acted  a  much  more  independent  part  with  thorn 
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than  among  the  Greeks ;  and  from  this  independence  they 
fully  shared  in  the  general  refinement  of  manners,  and  the 
corruption  by  which  that  refinement  was  accompanied.    In 


Comic  SocM  from  a  Pidntiog  in  the  Iwiue  of  Cutor  And  PuUox  at  PinnpeU. 

these  points,  Athenian  habits  were  the  antipodes  of  Boman ; 
and  with  such  essential  differences  between  them,  an  original 
Roman  comedy  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  production, 
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and  would  have  given  us  that  insight  into  the  private  feelings 
and  private  life  of  this  remarkable  people,  which  is  of  M 
knowledge  the  most  curious  and  important.    That  this,  how- 
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eyer,  was  not  accomplished  in  the  comcedia  iogata,  the  in- 
different manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  donbt.  Quintilian  hunself  informs 
us  Uiat  the  Latin  literature  '*  was  lamest  in  comedy."  * 

YitruriuB  has  given  some  minute  directions,  strongly  illus- 
trative  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  choosing  a  proper 
situation  for  a  theatre.  *^  When  the  Forum  is  finidied,  a 
healthy  situation  must  be  sought  for,  wherein  the  theatre 
may  be  erected  to  exhibit  sports  on  the  festiyal  days  of  tiie 
immortal  gods.  For  the  spectators  are 'detained  in  their 
seats  by  the  entertainment  of  the  games,  and  remaining  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  their  pores  are  opened,  and  imbibe  the 
draughts  of  air,  which,  if  they  come  from  marshy  or  other- 
wise unhealthy  places,  will  pour  injurious  humours  into  the 
body.  Neither  must  it  firont  the  south ;  f  for  when  the  sun 
fills  the  concayity,  the  inclosed  air,  unable  to  escape  or  circu- 
late, is  heated,  and  then  extracts  and  dries  up  the  juices  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed  that  tiie  place  be 
not  unfitted  to  transmit  sound,  but  one  in  which  the  Toice 
may  expand  as  clearly  as  possible."  % 

It  is  probable  that  the  natural  sweep  of  some  dell,  hollowed 
out  in  a  hill-side,  furnished  the  original  design  of  a  theatre  ; 
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and  the  Greeks  always  availed  themselves,  if  possible,  of  a 
hill-side,  or  some  locality  which  lightened  the  labour  of  the 

*  The  nbore  sketch  of  the  Romnn  theatre  is  compressed  from  Schlegers 
Lectures  oii  Dramatic  Literature,  Mct.  riii. 

t  Which,  howerer,  »  the  case  with  tlie  theatre  of  Pompeii. 
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building.  At  Nyssa  the  theatre  occapies  on  angle  in  a  rapine 
partially  filled  up  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  instances  now 
known  of  Grecian  theatres  built  in  a  plain,  are  those  of 
Mantineia  and  Megalopolis,  and  a  small  one  in  Asia  Minor.* 
The  Boman  theatres,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  eleyated 
upon  arches,  wherever  a  suitable  situation  could  be  found, 
without  regard  to  economical  considoraticns.  That  at  Pom- 
peii, however,  is  hollowed  out  of  a  hill;  which  may  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  Greek 
population,  though  it  was  evidently  reconstructed  after  the 
Boman  occupation. 

In  a  Boman  theatre  the  orchestra  was  bounded  towards 
the  cavea  by  a  semicircle.  Complete  the  circle,  draw  the 
diameters  BB,  HH,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  inscribe 
four  equilateral  triangles,  whose  vortices  shall  fall  severally 
upon  the  ends  of  the  diameters ;   the  twelve  angles  of  the 
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triangles  will  divido  the  circumference  into  twelve  equal 
portions.  The  side  of  the  triangle  opposite  to  tho  angle  at 
B  will  be  parallel  to  the  diameter  HH,  and  determines  the 
place  of  the  scene,  as  HH  determines  the  front  of  the  stage, 

*  Stuari'«  Attains,  vol.  ir.  i  On  the  Greek  Theatre,  p.  36. 
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or  pulpitmn.  By  ibis  ooDstruction  the  stage  is  brouffht  nearer 
to  tho  andienoe,  and  made  considerably  deeper  than  in  a  Greek 
theatre ;  its  depth  being  determined  at  a  quarter  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  orchestra,  which  itself  was  usually  a  third  or 
somewhat  more  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  building.  The 
length  of  the  stage  was  twice  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra. 
The  increased  depth  of  the  stage  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  greater  number  of  persons  assembled  on  it,  the  chorus 
and  musicians  being  placed  here  by  the  Romans.  A  further 
consequence  of  the  construction  is,  that  the  circumference  of 
the  cayo|  could  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  theatre  was  increased 
by  throwing  the  stage  further  back,  and  continuing  the  seats 
in  rig^t  lines  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  great  theatre  at  Pompeii,  and  seems 
also  to  indicate  that  it  was  originally  of  Qrec^  construction. 
Within  the  orchestra  were  circular  ranges  of  seats  for  the 
senate  and  other  distinguished  persons^  leavinff  a  level  plat- 
form in  the  centre.  The  seven  angles  which  ndl  within  the 
circumference  of  the  orchestra  mark  the  places  at  which  stair- 
cases up  to  the  first  pneoinctio,  or  landing,  were  to  be  placed ; 
those  leading  from  tiience  to  the  second^  if  there  were  more 
than  one,  were  placed  intermediately  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
each  cuneus.  The  number  of  staiiioases,  whether  seven,  fiva 
or  three,  of  course  depended  on  the  size  of  the  theatre.  In 
the  great  theatres  of  Borne,  the  space  between  the  orchestra 
and  first  praocinctio,  usually  consisting  of  fourteen  seats,  was 
reserved  for  the  equestrian  order,  tribunes,  &c. :  all  above  these 
were  the  seats  of  the  plebeians.  Women  were  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  sit  in  the  portico,  which  encompassed  the  whole. 
The  lowest  range  of  seats  was  raised  above  the  area  of  the 
orchestra  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  height  of  each  seat 
is  directed  not  to  exceed  one  foot  four  inches,  nor  to  be  less 
than  one  foot  three.  The  breadth  is  not  to  exceed  two  feet 
four  inches,  nor  to  be  less  than  one  foot  ten.  The  stage,  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  those  who  sit  in  the  .orchestra,  is 
only  elevated  fi^e  feet,  less  than  half  the  height  given  to  the 
Grecian  stage.  The  ancient  scene  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
modem  stage,  capable  of  being  shifted.  It  consisted  of  a 
solid  building  Ueetia  sidbUis),  representing^  the  facade  of  a 
royal  palace,  and  adorned  wiUi  the  richest  architectural  oma- 
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ments.  It  was  boiU  of  stone,  or  brick  cased  with  nmrble, 
and  had  three  doors,  of  which  the  middle  one,  called  porta 
regiOj  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  others,  was  supposed  to 
form  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  This  was  nsod  oidy  in  the 
representation  of  tragedies,  and  then  only  by  the  principal 
personages  of  the  drama.  The  door  in  the  right  wing  was 
appropriated  to  inferior  personages,  and  that  on  the  left  to 
foreigners  or  perscHis  coming  from  abroad.  In  our  plan,  the 
five  angles  of  the  triangles  not  yet  disposed  of  determine  the 
disposition  of  the  scene.  Opposite  tiie  centre  one  are  the 
reg^  doors ;  on  each  side  are  those  by  which  the  ^^condary 
cluffacters  entered.  Behind  the  scene,  as  in  the  Greek 
theatre,  there  were  apartments  for  the  actors  to  retire  into ; 
and  under  it  were  yanlts  or  cellars,  which,  as  in  the  modern 
stage,  served  for  the  entrance  of  ghosts,  or  the  appliance  of 
any  needfiil  machinery.  The  proteeiUum^  or  space  between 
the  orchestra  and  the  scene,  answering  to  oar  stage,  though 
deeper  than  the  Qreek,  was  of  no  great  depth,  which  was 
not  required  for  the  performance  of  ancient  dramas,  in  which 
only  a  few  personages  appeared  on  the  stage  at  once.  Be- 
sides, in  the  absence  of  any  roof^  the  Yoice  of  the  performers 
would  haye  been  lost  if  the  stage  had  been  too  deep.  That 
of  Pompeii  is  only  about  twenty-one  feet  broad,  though  its 
length  is  one  hundred  and  nine.  Along  the  front  of  the 
stage,  and  between  it  and  the  orchestra,  runs  a  tolerably  deep 
linear  opening,  the  receptacle  for  the  auUBum,  or  curtain,  the 
fiishion  of  whic^  was  just  the  reyerse  of  ours,  as  it  had  to  be 
depressed  instead  of  eleyated  when  the  play  began.  This 
Operation,  performed  by  machinery  of  whicn  we  haye  no  clear 
account,  was  called  omBum  premere^  as  in  the  wedl  known 
line  of  Horace :  • — 

Quatuor  aot  plures  aalca  premuntor  in  horaf. 

It  should  howeyer  be  mentioned  that  the  ancients  seem  also 
to  haye  had  moyeable  scenery  (icena  dudilis),  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  permanent  scene  when  required.  This  must 
hkye  consisted  of  painted  board  or  canyas. 

Another  method  of  illusion  was  by  the  use  of  masks. 
These  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  yastness  of  the  ancient 
theatres,  and  the  custom  of  p^orming  in  the  open  air. 

*  Epp.  ii.  1, 189. 
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Under  these  ciroamstanceB  the  more  distant  spectators  oonld 
neither  haTe  distingoished  the  features  of  the  actor  nor  heard 
his  Yoioe.  To  obviate  these  inoonyeniences  masks  were  in- 
yented,  which  not  onl^  by  their  exaggerated  features  and  ex- 
pression could  be  disoconed  in  the  remotest  ^art  of  Uie 
theatre,  but  also  seem  to  have  been  contriyed  to  assist  theydoe 
of  the  actor,  and  render  it  audible  from  afar.  These  masks 
were  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  beauty  and  perfection,  so 
that,  as  may  be  seen  at  Pompeii  in  seyeral  instances,  they 
were  frequently  imitated  by  architects  in  cornices  and 
mouldings,  and  by  artists  in  paintings  of  festoons  and  other 
ornaments.  It  will  not  therefore  be  out  of  place  here  to 
giye  some  account  of  their  origin  and  nature. 

We  haye  not  the  means,  nor  would  it  be  to  the  purpose,  to 
describe  the  earliest  form  of  tho  mask,  or  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress. Ultimately  it  was  formed  of  brass  or  some  sonorous 
material,  or  the  mouth  at  least  lined  with  metal,  so  as  to 
collect  and  reyerberate  the  yoice  with  something  like  the 
power  of  a  speaking-trumpet  The  Greeks  called  it  irpoo-MircioK, 


^ 

^P 

In  /Ara 

''^W 

Vl    ^^\      tii 

WlP^ 

\ili:rAfc^^ 

lUdu.  Dir«rf,  and  MoDkej,  from  «  palnttn^ 

the  Latins  persona,  a  personando,  from  resounding, ''  because 
the  head  and  mouth  bein^  entirely  coyered  by  it,  and  only 
one  passage  left  for  the  yoice,  this  cannot  be  dissipated,  but 
being  oollected  into  a  body  is  thus  rendered  dearer  and  more 
sonorous."*  Masks  were  made  to  contain  the  whole  head, 
coyered  with  hair  of  colour  suitable  to  the  characters  Ihey 
were  meant  to  represent,. and  seem  to  haye  been  ooloured,  for 
minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  complexion  and  smooth 
or  wrinkled  character  of  the  &ce.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  minute  attention  paid  to  this  subject  by  the  Greeks,  for 
Julius  Pollux  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty-six  classes  of 

•  Anl.  Gell.  r.  7. 
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tragio  maaks,  each  diBtingaiBhed  by  what  apparently  is  its 
technical  name.  He  diyides  them  into  the  ranks  of  men, 
young  men,  slaves,  and  women,  and  names  six  of  the  first, 
eight  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third,  and  nine  of  the  last. 
As  a  sample  of  the  arrangement  we  giye  the  first  dass,  which 
consists  of ''  The  shayen  man,  the  white,  the  disheyelled  grey, 
the  black,  the  brown,  the  deeper  brown."*  The  other  classes 
are  similarly  sabdiyided,  and  to  each  is  attached  a  short 
description  of  the  character  of  face  which  it  should  portray. 
*'  The  shayen  man  is  the  oldest  of  all,  his  hair  quite  white, 
and  collected  upon  the  foretop  (SyKosi).  The  foretop  is  the 
upright  projection  aboye  the  fliice,  in  shape  like  the  letter  A. 
His  beard  is  dose  shayen,  and  his  cheeks  pendulous.  The 
black  man  is  named  from  the  darkness  of  his  complexion :  his 
hair  and  beard  are  curling,  his  face  rough,  and  his  foretop 
large."t  S°<^h  is  the  exact  detail  continued  through  the  four 
classes,  and  these  seem  merely  to  haye  been  ^e  regular 
stock  of  the  theatre  or  mask-maker;    for  he  afterwards 


enumerates  extraordinary  personages,  as  Actason  with  his 
homS|  or  many-eyed  Argus,  or  Tyro  with  bruised  cheeks,  as 

«  v«  lU¥  tptyuiA.  ^vpimt  ay^p,  AnMcbc,  vwfnmikMt,  fUX«v  hnip,  itntf  {«»Mc, 
t  HoUux  Onomattioon,  it.  19. 
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introduoed  by  Sophocles,  or  Oorgon,  or  Death,  or  a  Fiuy, 
and  a  hoat  more  of  myihologicid  peraonaffes,  or  Thamyris, 
with  one  eye  bine  and  the  other  black.  This  last  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  appears  from  the  marble  masks  still 
extant  that  the  white  of  the  eye  was  imitated,  leading  only 
the  aperture  of  the  iris  to  see  thronah ;  but  the  irides  them- 
selTcs  of  Thamyris's  eyes'  must  have  been  imitated— an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  minute  attention  to  propriety,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  spectators  probably  could  noi  tell  whether 
he  had  any  irides  at  all.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Tyro*s  black  and  blue  face. 

There  are  two  yer^  striking  tragic  masks  in  the  Townley 
Ghdlery.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  the  great  eleyation  of 
the  hair  (ovros),  to  give  increased  stature  and  dicnity  to  the 
actor ;  its  features  are  stem  and  exaggerated.  Thope  of  the 
female  are  regular  and  beautifiil,  and  bear  a  wild,  intense, 


inspired  expression  of  terror,  such  as  Cassandra  may  haye 
worn  while  darkly  presaging  her  own  &te,  and  the  erils 
about  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Atreus.  But  it  is  yery  difficult 
to  conyey  the  expression  of  a  mask  by  an  engraving.  The 
comic  masks  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  tragic.  The 
annexed  masks  belong  to  some  of  Terence's  characters :  they 
are  given  by  Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  authority  of  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  serve  to  illus- 
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trate  tho  varieties  of  oonntenance  considered  applicable  to 
di£feient  characters. 


There  are  others  dcToted  to  the  satyrio  drama.  This  was 
something  of  a  medium  between  tragedy  and  comedy ;  in 
spirit  and  oheerfdlness  it  resembled  the  latter,  but  its  ex- 
ternal form  was  derived  from  the  former,  and  its  subject  was 


Tngie  and  GrotMqM  Masks. 

mythological.  Its  distinctiye  mark  was  a  chorus  of  satyrs, 
who  accompanied  such  heroic  ady^tures  as  were  of  a  more 
cheerful  hue  with  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  species  of  drama  was  derived 
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from  the  festiTalfl  of  Baochos,  in  which  satyr  masks  were  a 
common  disgnise.  In  these  representations,  therefore,  the 
86?ere  beantj  of  the  tragic  mask,  softened  in  its  features  and 


Masked  figure  of  SUenua. 


expression,  was  combined  with  and  opposed  to  the  grotesque 
character  usually  given  to  Fauns  and  Sileni,  and  the  ancient 
sculptors  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  thus  contrasting  them. 
There  are  some  instances  of  this  in  the  Townley  Gallery, 
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£rom  which  a  drawing  is  given  on  p.  198.  We  also  give  a 
masked  figure  of  Silenns  from  the  same  collection.  The 
only  existing  satyrio  drama  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

The  tragedians  rarely  travelled  ont  of  the  mythic  age : 
indeed  there  are  only  three  known  instanofts  of  subjects 
being  taken  from  a  more  recent  period — the  capture  of 
Miletus,  and  the  Phoonissffi  by  Phrynichus,  and  the  Persao 
by  iBschylus,  the  two  latter  written  in  commemoration  of 
the  overthrow  of  Xerxes.  Hence  the  same  persons,  Achilles, 
Hercules,  Orestes,  Theseus,  were  continually  reappearing 
on  the  stage.  We  know  that  a  peculiar  costume  was  as- 
signed to  them — as  Priam  was  always  shaven;  Ulysses 
dressed  in  a  cloak,  that  being  the  Ithacan  habit ;  Achilles 
and  Neoptolemus  were  inti'oduced  with  diadems.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  they  had  a  traditionary  cast  of 
features  assigned  them ;  and  if  Mr.  Flaxman's  assertion  be 
correct,  that  the  Grecian  artists  had  for  each  of  their  prin- 
cipal deities  an  ideal  model  to  which  they  always  conformed, 
we  may  be  sure  that  when  introduced  on  tiie  stage  the 
orthodox  countenance  was  strictly  followed.  The  nature  of 
their  characters  therefore  created  a  further  inducement  to 
retain  and  improve  the  mask,  rather  than  to  cast  it  aside  as 
a  rude  and  mean  appendage  of  the   art  in  its  infancy. 


Comlo  SoMM  from  a  PlOnUnc  «t  Pompeii. 

Devoted  as  the  Greeks  were  to  beauty,  an  ugly  or  plebeian 
Prometheus,  or  Agamemnon,  or  Achilles,  would  have  been 
intolerable,  but  an  ugly  Apollo  would  inevitably  have  been 
hooted  o£f  the  stage.    Many  imitations  of  masks  carved  in 
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marble  siill  exiBt,  whiob  dispky  ereat  beauty  and  excellence 
of  workmanahip.  We  know  mncm  leea  of  the  minutis  of  tbe 
Roman  than  of  the  Greek  theatre.  It  appean  from  a  passage 
in  Oioero  that  the  celebrated  Bosoms  sometimes  played 
without  his  mask,  and  that  this  was  preferred  by  his 
audience. 

It  is  eyident  that  the  heads  of  the  actors,  when  covered 
with  a  mask,  must  have  appeared  disproportionately  large. 
To  remedy  this,  and  to  raise  their  stature  to  the  heroic 


Tragic  Scene  froni  a  PtioUog  at  Pompeii. 

standard,  a  thick-soled  boot  was  invented,  called  ^/3as  and 
KSOopvoi,  from  which  the  words  buskin  and  cothurnus  have 
become  almost  convertible  with  tragedy  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  Latin,  and  that  which  has  been  ciiled  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature.  Distinguished  from  these  was  the  comic 
shoe,  ifipdrrfCj  in  Latip,  soccus,  which  word  is  in  like  manner 
used  to  denote  comedy.  Both  the  cothurnus  and  the  ovicoc 
above-mentioned  are  represented  in  the  annexed  outline 
of  a  puntinff  fotmd  in  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Pompeii.  The  proportion  of  the  figure,  thus  increased  in 
haight,  was  preserved  by  lengthening  the  arms  with  gloves 
and  by  stuffing  and  padding  the  body,  so  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  supeniuman  size  and  strength.    How  all  this  was 
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consistent  with  anything  like  nataml  speech  or  action,  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  Distance  certainly  at  once  rendered 
the  increase  of  bulk  more  necessary,  and  softened  the  awk- 
wardness of  snch  made-np  figures;  still,  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledged  purity  of  Grecian  taste,  and  of  the  exquisite 
art  and  splendour  lavished  on  their  adornment,  they  must 
surely  have  seemed  constrained  and  unnatural  to  any  eye 
not  habituated  to  such  spectacles.  It  is  evident  that  whUe 
this  method  of  representation  continued,  tragedy  could 
never  lose  its  uniform  and  measured  character.  If  the 
author  had  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion  and  of  his  subject  to  introduce  those  tumultuous 
scenes,  that  abrupt  and  impassioned  dialogue,  which  in  the 
hands  of  our  elder  dramatists  produce  such  astonishing  effect, 
they  would  have  been  lost  in  tiie  deliveiy. 

The  theatre  was  usually  snrrounded  with  porticoes,  which 
being  under  cover,  served  better  for  the  purposes  of  rehearsal 
than  the  open  stage.  A  very  b^utiful  mosaic  has  been 
found  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  at  Pompeii,  representing 
the  Ghoragus,^  or  master  of  the  chorus,  instructing  his 
actors  in  their  parts.  He  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  chair 
in  the  Ohoragium,  or  place  devoted  to  these  rehearsals,  sur- 
rounded by  performers.  At  his  feet,  on  a  stool,  are  the 
various  masks  which  were  used ;  another  is  behind  him,  on  a 
pedestal;  these  he  seems  about  to  distribute.  One  of  the 
actors,  assisted  by  another,  is  putting  his  arms  through  the 
sleeves  of  a  thick  shaggy  tunic ;  while  the  Ohoragus  appears 
to  be  addressing  him  who  has  lifted  his  mask,  tiiat  he  may 
show  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  his  attention  to 
what  is  being  said.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  a  female, 
crowned  with  a  wreath,  playing  on  the  double  flute,  or 
perhaps  tuning  the  instrument  Two  of  the  fiffures  are  merely 
covered  round  the  loins  with  goat-skins.  B^nd  the  fiffures 
are  represented  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  portico,  wi&  its 
entablature ;  above  this  is  a  kind  of  gallery,  decorated  with 
figures  and  vases,  and  garlands  are  also  hung  in  festoons 
between  the  columns.    This  mosaic  is  composed  of  veiy  fine 

*  Th«  Romans  tenned  CSiongiu  tb«  penoD  whom  th«  Gneeki  oiimed 
Chorodidascalus,  tho  maltrt  du  bdkt.    The  Chonigut,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  was  the  person  at  whose  apense  the  choms  and  decorations  were  . 
prorided. 
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pieces  of  glass,^  and  ip  eBteemed  one  of  the  most  beauiifol 
that  has  yet  been  diflcoYeieoL    The  gronnd  is  black  and  the 


*  Until  lately  it  was  mppoied  that  the  small  and  fina  mosaics  found  at 
Pompeii  were  made  of  stone ;  bat  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  thej  are 
made  of  glass,  in  a  similar  manner  and  with  similar  materials  to  the  modem 
Roman  mo«ics  now  so  oelebrated. 
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figures  of  the  natural  colour.  The  drefises  are  mostly  white, 
but  the  robe  of  the  flute-player  is  bordered  with  purple ;  her 
garland,  flutes,  and  mouth-band  (eapialrum)^  with  moat  of  the 
ornaments,  are  gold-coloured.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
masks  are  all  coloured  in  imitation  of  life,  and  with  di£ferent 
complexions  and  hair,  according  to  the  age  and  character  to 
be  represented.     The  lips  in  all  are  of  a  bright  red. 


Plan  of  the  large  llaeatM  at  Pompaii. 


In  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Triangular  Forum  are  four 
entrances  to  di£ferent  parts  of  ihe  greater  theatre.    The  first 
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two,  08  yoa  enter,  lead  into  a  large  circnlar  corridor*8ur- 
roonding  the  whole  cavea ;  the  third  opens  on  an  area  behind 
the  Boone,  from  which  there  is  a  commnnioation  with  the 
orchestra  and  priyileged  seats ;  the  fourth  led  down  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  yon  torn,  on  the  right, 
into  the  soldiers'  quarter,  on  the  Icft^  into  the  area  $lt^Aj 
mentioned.  >  The  corridor  is  arched  over.  It  has  two  other 
entrances,  one  by  a  large  passage  from  the  east  side,  another 
from  a  smaller  passage  on  tho  north.  Six  inner  doors,  called 
Tomitoria,'  opened  on  an  equal  number  of  staircases  which 
ran  down  to  the  first  pnecinctio.  The  theatre  is  formed  upon 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  corridor  being  the  highest  part,  so 
that  the  audience  upon  entering  descended  at  once  to  their 
seats,  and  the  vast  staircases,  which  conducted  to  the  upper 
scats  of  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres  at  Rome,  were  saved. 
By  the  side  of  the  first  entrance  is  a  staircase  which  led  up 
to  the  women's  gallery  aboYC  the  corridor :  here  the  seats 
were  partitioned  into  compartments,  like  our  boxes.  The 
benohe^  were  about  one  foot  three  inches  high  and  two  feet 
four  inches  wide.  One  foot  three  inches  and  a  half  was 
allowed  to  each  spectator,  as  may  be  ascertained  in  one  part, 
where  the  diyisions  are  marked  off  and  numbered.  There 
is  space  to  contain  about  five  thousand  persons.^  Here  the 
middle  classes  sat,  usually  upon  cushions  which  they  brought 
with  them  ;  the  men  of  rank  sat  in  the  orchestra  below,  on 
chairs  of  state  carried  thither  by  their  slaves.  Flanking  the 
orchestra,  and  elevated  oonsidenbly  above  it,  are  observable 
two  divisions,  appropriated,  one  perhaps  to  the  proconsul,  or 
duumvirs  and  their  officers,  the  other  to  the  vestal  virgins, 
or  to  the  use  of  the  person  who  cave  the  entertainments. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  because  in  me  smaller  theatre,  where 
these  boxes,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  also  found,  they  have 
a  communication  with  the  stage. 

This  theatre  appears  to  have  been  entirely  covered  with 
marble;  the  benches  of  the  cavea  were  of  marble,  the 
orchestra  was  of  marble,  the  scene  with  all  its  ornaments  was 
also  of  marble ;  and  yet  of  this  profusion  of  marble  only  a 
few  fragments  remain.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription  found 
in  ity  to  have  been  erected,  or  much  improved,  by  one 

*  Donaldson *8  Pomp«ii. 
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Holoonius  Bafos.  Upon  the  first  step  of  tbe  orchestra  was 
another  inscription,  composed  of  bronze  letters  let  into  the 
marble.    The  metal  has  been  carried  away,  but  the  cavities 


Floto-player,  from  a  Pkintiitg  at  Pompeii. 

in  the  marble  still  remain.     They  were  placed  so  as  partly 
to  encompass  a  statue,  and  run  thus : — 

M.  HOLCONIO.  M.  P.  RVFO.  II.  V.I.D.  QVINQVIENS.  ITER. 

QVINQ.  TRIB.  MIL.  A.  P.  FLAMEN.  AVG. 

PATR.  COLON.  D.D. 
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ngnifjing,  that  the  colony  dedicated  this  to  its  patron, 
H.  Holconins  Rnfos,  son  of  Marcus :  then  follow  his  titles. 


,In  the  middle  of  this  inscription  is  a  vacant  space,  where 
prohablj  stood  the  statuo  of  IToleonitis,  as  the  dffunps,  by 
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which  something  was  fastened,  still  remain.  Or  possihlj  it 
may  haye  been  an  altar,  as  it  was  the  custom  among  the 
ancients  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  in  the  theatre.  The  view  on 
p.  207  represents  the  building  which  we  haye  been  describing, 


SUmm  Ringi,  to  reoeitv  the  ICmU  of  the  y  eUriom,  from  the  Qreat  Theatrt 
at  Punpeil. 


as  seen  from  one  of  the  entrances  leading  to  the  orchestra, 
haying  on  the  right  hand  the  scene.  In  the  wall  which 
supported  the  front  of  the  stage  are  seyen  recesses,  similar 
to  those  discoyered  in  the  theatre  at  Hercnlancum.    Tlieso 
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are  Bnppoeed  to  hftve  been  occupied  by  the  mufiidaiiB.^  In 
front  is  the  entrance  to  the  orchestra ;  above  may  be  seen 
the  six  rows  of  steps  which  encircled  it ;  then  the  cavea,  de- 
spoiled of  its  marble,  but  still  showing  the  lines  of  benchcn 
and  stairs  dividing  them  into  ounei,  and  the  Yomitoria,  or 
doors  of  entrance.  Still  higher  is  the  women's  gallery,  and 
above  that  the  external  wall,  which  never  was  entirely  buried, 
and  might  have  pointed  out  to  any  curious  observer  the  exact 
situation  of  Pompeii.  In  our  ceneral  view,  the  reader  will 
observe  one  of  the  masts  which  supported  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  restored :  it  passed  through  two  rings  of  stone  pro- 
jecting from  t^e  internal  face  of  the  walL  At  the  Ooliseum 
these  masts  were  supported  by  consoles  on  the  outside. 

Respecting  the  scone  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  we  have 
already  said.  Enough  remains  to  show  that  the  tiiree  chief 
doors  wore  situated  in  deep  recesses;  thoso  at  the  sides 
rectangular,  the  central  one  circular.  In  front  of  the  latter 
were  two  columns.  Behind  it  is  ihe  postscenium.  From 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Stage  a  covered  portico  led  into  the 
orchestra  of  the  small  theatre,  and  seems  io  have  been  meant 
as  a  communication  between  the  privileged  seats  of  either 
house,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
them.  At  the  end  of  this  portico  is  another  communication 
with  the  square  called  the  soldiers'  quarters. 

The  same  plan  and  the  same  diq>osition  of  parts  are  ob- 
servable in  the  small  theatre  sometimes  called  the  Odeum. 
In  form,  however,  it  is  different,  the  horns  of  the  semi- 
circle being  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
front  of  the  stage.  Another,  and  a  more  remarkable  difforence 
is,  that  it  appears  from  the  following  inscription  to  have  been 
permanently  roofed,  though  probably  only  with  wood : — 

C.  QVINCTIVS.  C.  F.  VALO. 

M.  PORCIVa  M.  P. 

DVO.  VIR.  DEC.  DECK. 

THKATRVM.  TECTVIt. 

FAC.  LOCAR.  EIDEMQ.  FROB. 

"^  Gains  Quinctius  Valgus,  son  of  Gains,  and  Marcus  Porciu^ 

*  The  cut  on  p.  206  represents  a  musiciiin  plajing  on  the  dooble  flute.    It 
is  kept  dose  to  his  mouth,  nnd  the  breath  hindered  from  escaping  by  a  band, 
^  called  fcpfiMw  hj  the  Greeks,  capistrum  hj  tlie  Latins. 
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8on  of  Marcus,  Dunmyira,  by  a  decree  of  the  Deouriona  let 
out  tiie  covered  theatre  to  be  erected  by  contract,  and  the 
same  approved  it."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
shortlj  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  and  is  inferior  to  the 
other  theatre  in  decoration  and  construction.  It  is  built  of 
the  tufa  of  Nocera,  but  the  stairs  which  separate  the  cunoi 


POtTSCENIUM 


riao  of  the  imai  Theatre. 


are  of  a  very  hard  Yesuvian  lava,  well  fitted  to  withstand  the 
constant  action  of  ascending  and  descending  feet.  The  front 
wall  of  the  proscenium,  the  scene,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
orchestra,  were  entirely  of  marble  of  various  colom's — African 
breccia,  giallo  antico,  and  a  purple  marble.  A  band  of  marble, 
Ftriped   grey  and  white,  runs  across  the  orchestra  from 
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end  to  end  of  the  seats,  and  in  it  are  inlaid  letters  oz  bronze, 
eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  level  with  the  snrfaoe, 
forming  the  following  inscription : — 

M.  OLCJONIUS.  M.F.  VERUS.  IIVIR.  PRO.  LVDIS. 
(*  Marcos  Oloonins  Yems,  son  of  Marcos,  Doomvir  for  the 


pCftmes  :**  signifying  probably  that  he  laid  down  the  payement. 
Within  the  orchestra  itself  there  were  foor  tiers  of  benches, 
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upon  wliich  were  placed  the  bisellia,  or  chain  of  state,  upon 
wluch  the  municipal  authorities  and  persona  of  distinction 
sat  These  were  usuallj  made  of  bronze,  handsomely  orna- 
mented, and  supported  by  four  legs.  The  Romans  always 
provided  conspicuous  and  distinct  seats  for  their  magistratca 
The  curule  chair,  composed  of  ivory,  was  peculiar  to  those  of 
the  metropolis;  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  munici- 
palities placed  their  authorities  upon  a  Urge  chair,  capable  of 
containing  two  persons,  though  only  one  occupied  it,  whence 
this  seat  of  honour  was  called  bisellium.  An  inscription 
found  at  Nocera  tells  us  that  the  perpetual  duumvirate  was 
conferre4  on  one  M.  Virtius;  and  beneath  is  carved  the 
bisellium,  with  its  footstool  (scabellum),  and  two  lictors  at 
the  side,  as  the  insignia  of  the  duumvirate.  Two  inscriptions 
in  the  Street  of  Tombs  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  distinction 
was  hiffhly  prized  by  the  andents,  and  only  given  to  persons 
of  eminent  services  or  distinguished  merit.  Under  both  of 
them,  bisellia,  with  their  footstools  and  cushions,  are  carved. 
These  bisellia  were  of  several  forms  and  di£ferent  heights, 
according  to  the  places  for  which  they  were  intended :  the 
highest,  probably,  were  meant  for  the  highest  authorities ; 
but  high  and  low  they  had  footstools,  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  more  steps.  Two  have  been  found  at  Pompeii,  of  one 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving.  In  form  and  ornament  they 
are  much  aHke,  but  they  are  very  unequal  in  height.  Both 
are  made  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver.  In  execution  and 
elegance  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  modem  art,  and  in  the  workmandiip  an  extraordinary 
finish  and  accuracy  is  visible.  These  were  placed,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  four  ranges  of  steps  within  the  orchestra, 
which  are  not  so  deep  as  the  steps  of  the  cavea,  nor  have  thoy 
places  hollowed  out  for  the  feet,  to  defend  the  1)acks  of  the 
mferior  row  of  spectators,  the  di£ferent  arrangement  of  seats 
making  this  unnecessary. 

In  tiie  view  which  is  given  of  this  small  theatre,  the 
reader  will  plainly  see  the  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Behind  the  four  bcoidies  of  the  orchestra  rises  a  high  parapet, 
which  separated  the  privileged  and  unprivileged  seats.  Be- 
hind this  ran  the  pnecinctio  or  landing,  accessible  from 
below  by  the  four  curved  steps  at  each  end  of  the  orchestra. 
Two  of  the  stairs  are  visible,  and  a  complete  ouneus  included 
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between  them.    Above  the  cayea  is  the  gaUerj  for  womto. 
The  cavea  contained  seventeen  rows  of  seats.    The  only 


direct  accers  to  it  is  by  a  passace  behind,  also  oommnni- 
eating  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Lrge  theatre,  which  opens 
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into  a  circular  corridor,  where  are  the  vomitoria  and  stairs 
to  ascend  to  the  gallery.  It  has  been  computed  that  there 
is  accommodation  for  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  ends  of 
the  parapet  are  ornamented  with  winged  ^ffins'  legs. 
Behind,  two  sculptured  figures,  stoutly  proportioned,  appear 
to  support  the  side  wall  of  the  cavea,  upon  which  ponderous 
bronze  candelabra  formerly  stood.  To  the  left  are  tiie  stase, 
scene,  and  postscenium.  The  centre  door,  or  valyie  regiie, 
and  one  of  &e  side  ones,  are  visible,  and  the  wall  of  the  post- 
scenium closes  the  view  behind.  The  cavity  running  along 
the  front  of  the  stage  was  most  likely  meant  to  hold  the 
curtain,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  raised,  not  let  down, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  the  scene.  The  marble 
facings  of  this  part  of  the  building  seem  to  have  been  carried 
away  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  front,  there  appear 
two  entrances,  one  to  the  pulpitum  or  stage,  the  other  to 
the  orchestra :  between  them  is  a  flight  of  stops  which  led 
up  to  the  chamber  or  box  above  mentioned,  as  set  apart  pro- 
bably for  the  person  who  celebrated  the  games. 
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SoMB  hundred  yards  from  the  theatres,  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  stands  the  amphitheatre. 
Although,  perhaps,  of  Etruscan  origin,  the  exhibitions  of 
the  amphitheatre  are  so  peculiarly  Boman,  and  Pompeii  con- 
tains so  many  mementos  of  them,  that  a  detailed  account 
of  them  will  not  perhaps  be  misplaced.  At  an  early 
period,  a«  v.  490,  the  practice  of  compelling  human  beinffs 
to  fight  for  the  amusement  of  spectators  was  introduced ; 
and  twelve  years  later  the  capture  of  several  elephants  in  the 
first  Punic  war  proved  the  means  of  introducing  the  chase, 
or  rather  the  slaughter,  of  wild  beasts  into  the  Boman  drcus. 
The  taste  for  these  spectacles  increased  of  course  with  its  in- 
dulgence, and  their  magnificence  with  the  wealth  of  the  city 
and  the  increasing  facility  and  inducement  to  practise 
bribery  which  was  offered  by  the  increased  extent  of  pro- 
vinces subject  to  Borne.  It  was  not  however  until  the  last 
period  of  the  i^public,  or  rather  until  the  domination  of 
the  emperors  had  collected  into  one  channel  the  tributary 
wealth  which  previously  was  divided  among  a  numerous 
aristocracy,  that  buildings  were  erected  solely  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  gladiatorial  shows;  buildings  entirely  be- 
yond the  compasis  of  a  subject's  wealUi,  and  in  which  perhaps 
the  magnificence  of  imperial  Borne  is  most  amply  displayed. 
Numerous  examples  scattered  throughout  her  empire,  in  a 
more  or  loss  advanced  state  of  decay,  still  attest  the  luxury 
and  solidity  of  their  construction ;  while  at  Bome  the  (Coli- 
seum asserts  the  pre-eminent  splendour  of  the  metropolis— 
a  monument  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  Pyramids  alone, 
and  as  superior  to  them  in  will  and  varied  contrivance  of 
design  as  toi*  other  buildings  in  its  gigantic  magnitude. 

The  Greek  word,  which  by  a  sli^t  alteration  of  its  termi- 
nation we  render  amphitheatre,  signifies  a  theatre,  or  place 
of  spectacles,  forming  a  continuous  indosure,  in  opposition 
to  the  simple  theatre,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  semicir- 
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colar,  but  with  the  seats  nsnaUy  oontinaed  somewhat  in 
adyance  of  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle.    The  first  amphi- 


theatre seems  to  have  been  that  of  Oorio,  consisting  of  two 
moveable  theatres,  which  could  be  placed  &ce  to  face  or  back 
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to  back,  aooording  to  the  species  of  amusement  for  which  they 
were  required.  Usually,  gladiatorial  shows  were  given  in  the 
Fomm,  and  the  chase  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  exhibited  in 
the  Circus,  where  once,  when  Pompey  was  celebrating  games, 
some  enraged  elephants  broke  through  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  spectators.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  unsuitableness  of  the  Oircus  for  such  sports,  from  its 
being  divided  into  two  compartments  by  the  spina,  a  low 
wall  surmounted  by  pillars,  obelisks,  and  other  ornamental 
erections,  as  well  as  from  its  disproportionate  length,  which 
rendered  it  ill  adapted  to  afford  a  general  view  to  all  the 
spectators,  determined  Julius  OBsar,  in  his  dictatorship, 
to  construct  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Mairtius, 
built  especially  for  hunting  (04arpoy  KvfiiytTiKoy),  "which 
WAS  called  amphitheatre  [apparently  the  first  use  of  the  word] 
because  it  was  encompassed  by  circular  scats  without  a 
scene.*'*  The  first  permanent  amphitheatre  was  built  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  by  SiUilius  Taurus,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  these 
siMirts,  especially  of  the  hunting  of  rare  beasts.  This  was 
burnt  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  though  restored,  fell 
short  of  the  wishes  of  Vespasian,  who  commenced  the  vast 
stnictiut) — completed  by  his  son  Titus^^)alled  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  and  subsequently  the  Coliseum.  The  expense 
of  this  building  it  is  said  would  have  sufficed  to  erect  a  capital 
city,  and,  if  wo  may  credit  Dion,  9000  wild  beasts  were 
destroyed  in  its  dedication.  Entropius  restricts  the  number 
to  5000.  When  the  hunting  was  over  the  arena  was  filled 
with  water,  and  a  sea-fight  ensued. 

The  construction  of  these  buildings  so  much  resembles 
the  construction  of  theatres,  that  it  mil  not  be  necessary  to 
describe  them  at  any  great  length.  Without,  they  usually 
presented  to  the  view  an  oval  w^,  composed  of  two  or  more 
stories  of  arcades,  supported  by  piers  of  different  orders  of 
architecture  adorned  with  pilasters  or  attached  pillars. 
Within,  an  equal  number  of  stories  of  galleries  gave  access 
to  the  spectators  at  different  elevations,  and  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  seats  was  also  supported  upon  piers  and  vaults, 
so  that  the  ground  plan  presented  a  number  of  circular  rows 

*  Dion  Caniiis,  zliii. 
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of  piers,  arranged  in  radii  converging  to  the  centre  of  the 
arena.  A  suitable  nnmber  of  doors  opened  upon  the  ground 
floor,  and  passages  from  thence,  intersocting  the  circular 
passages  between  the  piers,  gave  an  easy  access  to  every 
part  of  the  building.  Sometimes  a  gallery  encompassed  the 
whole,  and  served  as  a  conmion  access  to  all  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  upper  stories.  This  was  the  case  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nismes.  Sometimes  each  staircase  had  its  distinct 
communication  from  without :  this  was  the  case  at  Yerona. 
The  arrangement  of  the  seats  was  the  same  as  in  theatres ; 
they  were  divided  horizontally  by  prsBcinotiones,  and  verti- 
cally into  cunoi  by  staircases.  The  scene  and  apparatus  oi 
the  stage  was  of  course  wanting,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
an  oval  area,  called  arena,  from  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
sprinkled,  to  absorb  the  blood  shed,  and  give  a  firmer  footing 
than  that  afforded  by  a  stone  pavement.  It  was  sunk  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  below  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  to  secure  the 
spectators  tram  injury,  and  was  besides  fenced  with  round 
wooden  rollers  turning  in  their  sockets,  placed  horizontally 
against  the  wall,  such  as  the  reader  may  have  observed  placed 
on  low  gates  to  prevent  dogs  from  dimbing  over,  and  \nth 
strong  nets.  In  the  time  of  Nero  these  nets  were  knotted 
with  amber,*  and  the  Emperor  Carinus  caused  them  to  be 
made  of  golden  cord  or  wircf    Sometimes,  for  more  com- 

51ete  security,  ditches,  called  eurtpi,  surrounded  the  arena, 
^his  was  first  done  by  Oaasar,  as  a  protection  to  the  people 
against  the  elephants  which  he  exhibited,  that  animal  being 
supposed  to  be  particularly  afraid  of  water,  f  The  arena  was 
sometimes  spread  with  pounded  stone.  Oiuigula,  in  a  fit  oi 
extravagance,  used  chryaocolla ;  and  Nero,  to  surpass  him, 
caused  the  brilliant  red  of  cinnabar  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arena  was  an  altar  dedicated  some- 
times to  Diana  or  Pluto,  more  commonlv  to  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
the  protector  of  Latium,  in  honour  of  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  offered.  Passages  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre 
were  usually  opened  by  sacrificing  a  hestiariua,  one  of  those 

gladiators  whose  profession  was  to  combat  wild  beasts,  in 
onour  of  this  bloodthirsty  doity.§     Beneath  the  arena  dens 

*  Pliny,  lib.  zxxr.  t  Calpaniiut. 

X  Plinj,  lib.  viii.  §  Lipsius,  De  Amphitheatro,  cnp.  iv.  * 
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are  sapposed  to  have  been  oonstruoted  to  contain  wild  beasts. 
At  the  Ck>lisomn  numerous  underground  buildings  are  said 
by  Fulyius  to  haye  existed,  which  he  supposed  to  be  sewers 
constructed  to  drain  and  cleanse  the  building.*  Others 
with  more  probability  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  dens  of 
wild  beasts.  Immense  accommodation  was  requisite  to  con- 
tain the  thousands  of  animals  which  were  slaughtered  upon 
solemn  occasions,  but  no  great  provision  need  have  been 
made  to  carry  off  the  rainwater  which  fell  u|K>n  the  five  or 
six  acres  comprised  within  the  walls  of  the  bunding.  Others 
again  have  supposed  them  formed  to  introduce  the  vast 
bodies  of  water  by  which  the  arena  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  lake  when  imitations  of  naval  battles  were  exhibited. 
In  1813  the  arena  was  excavated,  and  numerous  subs^ctures 
discovered,  which  have  since  been  filled  up,  the  ground 
having  become  a  swamp  for  want  of  drainage.  I)oors  pierced 
in  the  wall  which  supported  the  podium  communicated  with 
these,  or  with  other  places  of  confinement  beneath  the  part 
allotted  to  the  audience,  which  being  thrown  open,  vast 
numbers  of  animals  could  be  introduc^  at  once.  Yopiscus 
tolls  us  that  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  and  a 
thousand  boars  were  thrown  into  the  arena  at  once  by  the 
Emperor  Probus.  Sometimes,  to  astonish,  and  attract  by 
novelty,  the  arena  was  converted  into  a  wood.  *'  Probus," 
says  the  same  author,  "  exhibited  a  splendid  hunting  match, 
after  the  following  manner.  Large  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots 
were  firmly  connected  by  beams,  and  fixed  upright;  then 
earth  was  spread  over  the  roots,  so  that  Uie  whole  circus 
was  planted  to  resemble  a  wood,  and  offered  us  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  green  sceno."f 

The  same  order  of  precedence  was  observed  as  at  the 
theatre — senators,  knights,  and  conunons  having  each  their 
appropriate  place.  To  the  former  was  set  apart  the  podium, 
a  broad  prednction  or  platform  which  ran  immediately  round 
the  arena.  Hither  they  brought  the  curule  seats  or  bisellia, 
described  in  speaking  of  the  theatres  of  Pompeii ;  and  here 
was  the  suggestus,  a  covered  seat  appropriated  to  the  em- 
peror. It  is  supposed  that  in  this  part  of  the  building  there 
were  also  seats  of  honour  for  the  exhibitor  of  the  games  and 

*  De  Mirabilibtu  Urbi^  lib.  i. 
t  In  Piobo. 
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the  yeetal  yirgins.  If  the  podium  was  insufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  senators,  some  of  the  adjoining  seats 
were  taken  for  their  use.  Next  to  the  senators  sat  the 
knights,  who  seem  here,  as  in  the  theatre,  to  have  had  four- 
teen rows  set  apart  for  them ;  and  with  them  sat'  the  civil 
and  military  tribunes.  Behind  were  the  popularia,  or  seats 
of  the  plebeians.  Different  tribes  had  particular  cunei 
allotted  to  them.  There  were  also  some  further  internal 
arrangements,  for  Augustus  separated  married  from  unmarried 
men,  and  assigned  a  separate  cuneus  to  youths,  near  whom 
their  tutors  were  stationed.  Women  were  stationed  in  a 
gallery,  and  attendants  and  servants  in  the  highest  gallery. 
The  general  direction  of  the  amphitheatre  was  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  named  viUiau  amphitheatn.  Officers  called 
locarii  attended  to  the  distribution  of  the  people,  and  removed 
any  person  from  a  seat  which  .he  was  not  entitled  to  hold. 

We  may  notice,  as  a  refinement  of  luxury,  that  concealed 
conduits  were  carried  throughout  these  buildings,  from  which 
scented  liquids  were  scattered  over  the  audience.  Sometimes 
the  statues  which  ornamented  them  wore  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  seemed  to  sweat  perfumes  through  minute  holes, 
with  which  the  pipes  that  traversed  them  were  pierced.  It 
is  this  to  which  Lucan  alludes  in  the  following  Imes :~ 

As  wlien  mightj  Rome's  fpectators  meet 

Id  the  full  theatre's  capacious  sent, 
At  oooe,  hj  secret  pipes  and  channels  fed, 
Rich  tiDctui^  gush  from  every  antique  head  ; 
At  once  ten  thousand  safTion  curreuU  flow, 
And  rain  tlieir  odours  on  tlie  crowd  below. 

Rowe's  Lucatif  book  \x, 

Saffiron  was  the  material  usually  employed  for  these  refresh- 
ing showers.  The  dried  herb  was  infused  in  wine,  more 
especially  in  sweet  wine.  Balsams  and  the  more  costly  un- 
guents wore  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  contrivance,  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  in  a 
general  account  of  amphitlicatrcs,  is  tlie  awning  by  which 
spectators  wore  protected  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  an 
Italian  stm.  This  was  called  Velum,  or  Yolaiium ;  and  it 
has  afforded  matter  for  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  how  a 
temporary  covering  could  bo  extended  over  the  vast  areas  of 
those  buildings.     Something  of  the  kind  was  absolutely 
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necessary,  for  the  spectacle  often  lasted  for  many  hours,  and 
when  anything  extraordinary  was  expected  the  people  went 
in  crowds  before  daylight  to  obtain  places,  and  some  even 
at  midnight.  The  Qunpanians  first  invented  the  means  of 
stretching  awnings  over  their  theatres,  bv  means  of  cords 
stretched  across  the  cavea  and  attached  to  masts  which 
passed  through  perforated  blocks  of  stone  deeply  bedded 
in  the  wall.  Quintns  Oatolns  introduced  them  at  Rome 
when  he  celebrated  games  at  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol, 
A.  V,  684.  Lentulus  Spinther,  a  contemporary  of  Oicero,  first 
erected  fine  linen  awnings  (carbasina  vela).  Jolins  Oadsar 
covered  over  the  whole  Forum  Romanum,  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
item  his  own  house  to  the  Capitol,  which  was  esteemed  even 
more  wonderful  than  his  gladiatorial  exhibition.*  Dio  men<^ 
tions  a  report  that  those  awnings  wore  of  silk,  but  he  speaks 
doubtfuUy ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  even  Cnsar's 
extravagance  would  have  carried  him  so  &r.  Silk  at  that 
time  was  not  manufactured  at  Rome;  and  we  learn  from 
Vopiscus,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Aurelian  the  raw  material 
was  worUi  its  weight  in  gold.  Lucretius,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  coloured  bodies  upon  transmitted  light,  has  a  fine 
passage  illustrative  of  tho  magnificence  displayed  in  this 
branch  of  theatrical  decoration. 

This  the  crowd  fuireya 
Ofl  in  the  theiitre,  whose  nwnings  brood, 
Bededced  with  crimson,  Tellow,  or  the  tint 
Of  steel  cemlean,  from  their  fluted  heights 
Ware  tremulous ;  and  o*er  the  scene  beneath, 
Each  maible  statue,  and  the  rising  rows 
Of  rank  and  beautj,  fling  their  tint  superb, 
While  as  the  walls  with  ampler  shade  repel 
The  garish  noonbeam,  every  object  round 
Laughs  with  a  deeper  dye,  and  wears  profuse  / 

A  lovelier  lustre,  ravished  from  the  day.f  ' 

Wool  however  was  the  most  common  material,  and  the  velaria 
made  in  Apulia  were  most  esteemed,  on  account  of  the  white- 
i  of  the  wooL 


*  Pliny,  Hist.  NaU  zix.  6. 

t  Lucretius,  iv.  73 ;  Good's  tianslation.  In  the  seventh  line,  "  rank  and 
beauty  '*  is  an  interpolation  of  the  translator's,  taken  from  the  practltv  of  the 
modem  theatre.  In  the  Roman  theatre  they  were  at  widely  separated  as  are 
the  boxes  and  one  shilling  galleiy  in  our  own. 
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Those  who  are  not  acquainted  by  oxperionoe  with  the 
difficulty  of  giving  stability  to  tents  of  large  dimensions, 
and  the  greater  difficulty  of  erecting  awnings,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  no  support 
can  be  applied  in  the  centre,  may  not  fully  estimate  the 
difficulty  of  erecting  and  managing  these  velaria.  Strength 
was  necessary,  both  for  the  cloth  itself  and  for  the  cords 
which  strained  and  supported  it,  or  the  whole  would  have 
been  shivered  by  the  first  gust  of  wind,  and  strength  could 
not  be  obtained  without  great  weight  Many  of  our  readers 
probably  are  not  aware,  that  however  short  and  light  a  string 
may  be,  no  amount  of  tension  applied  horizontally  wiU 
stretch  it  into  a  line  perfectly  and  mathematically  straight. 
Practically  the  deviation  is  imperceptible  where  the  power 
applied  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  length 
of  the  string.  Still  it  exists.;  and  to  take  a  conunon  example, 
the  reader  probably  never  saw  a  clothes-line  stretched  out, 
though  neither  the  weight  nor  length  of  the  string  are  consi- 
derable, without  the  middle  being  visibly  lower  thui  the  ends. 
When  ihe  line  is  at  once  long  and  heavy,  an  enormous  power 
is  required  to  suspend  it  oven  in  a  curve  between  two  points ; 
and  die  amount  of  tension,  and  difficulty  of  finding  materials 
able  to  withstand  it,  are  the  only  obstacles  to  constructing 
chain  bridges  which  should  be  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds 
of  feet  in  length.  In  these  erections  the  piers  are  raised  to 
a  considerable  height,  that  a  sufficient  depth  may  be  allowed 
for  the  curve  of  the  chains  without  depressing  the  roadway. 
Ten  times — ^a  hundred  times  the  power  which  was  applied  to 
strain  them  into  that  shape  would  not  suffice  to  bring  them 
even  so  near  to  a  horijEontal  line  but  that  the  most  inaccurate 
and  unobservant  eve  should  at  once  detect  the  inequality 
in  their  level ;  and  the  chains  themselves  would  probably 
give  way  before  such  a  force  as  this  could  be  applied  to  them. 
The  least  diameter  of  the  Coliseum  is  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  Menai  bridge ;  and  if  the  labour  of  stretching  cords 
over  the  one  seems  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  raising 
the  ponderous  chains  of  the  other,  we  may  take  into  consi- 
deration the  weight  of  cloth  which  those  cords  supported,  and 
the  increase  of  difficulties  arising  from  the  action  of  tiie 
wind  on  so  extensive  a  surface.  In  boisterous  weather,  as 
we  learn  from  Martial  and  other  authors,  these  difficulties 
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were  so  great  that  tibe  veltim  could  not  be  spread.  When 
this  was  the  case  the  Bomans  used  broad  hats,  or  a  sort  of 
parasol,  which  was  called  umbeUa  or  umbraculum,  from  umbra^ 
shade.*  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Suetonius  mentions 
as  one  of  Caligula's  tyrannical  extraTacances,  that  sometimes 
at  a  show  of  gladiators,  when  the  son's  heat  was  most  intense, 
he  wonld  cause  the  awning  to  be  drawn  back,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbid  any  person  to  leaye  the  place. 

The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  has  giTon  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Bomans 
contriyed  to  extend  the  velum  at  such  a  height  oyer  so  great 
a  surface,  and  to  manage  it  at  pleasure.  Sailors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  sendee,  for  the  Emperor  Commodus,  who 
piqued  himself  on  his  gladiatorial  skul,  and  used  to  fight  in 
the  arena,  bolioying  himself  mocked  by  the  soryile  crowd  of 
spectators,  when  once  they  hailed  him  with  diyine  honours, 
gaye  order  for  their  slaughter  by  the  sailors  who  were 
managing  the  yeils.t  Oonceming  the  method  of  working 
them  no  information  has  been  handed  down.  It  is  eyident 
however  that  they  were  supported  by  masts  which  rose  above 
the  summit  of  the  walls.  A  view  of  one  of  these,  with  the 
method  of  listening  it,  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on 
theatres.  Near  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Coliseum 
there  are  240  consoles,  or  projecting  blocks  of  stone,  in 
which  holes  are  cut  to  receive  the  ends  of  spars,  which  ran 
up  through  holes  cut  in  the  cornice  to  some  height  above  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  building.  A  sufficient  number  of 
fintf  points  of  support  at  equal  intervals  was  thus  procured ; 
and  this  difficulty  beinff  overcome,  the  next  was  to  stretch  as 
tight  as  possible  the  larger  ropes,  upon  which  tiie  wholo 
covering  depended  for  its  stability. 

The  games  to  which  these  bnildincs  were  especially  de- 
voted were,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  twofold — those  in. 
which  wild  beasts- were  introduced,  to  combat  either  with 

*  The  following  epigmnB  of  Martial  will  illottFate  then  points  :— 

In  Pompeiano  t«ctns  spectabo  theatro. 
Nam  populo  Tentua  rela  negara  sokt. 

Aodpe  qua  nimios  Tincant  umbracula  soleai 
Sit  lioet  et  rentos,  te  tua  vela  tegent. 
t  Lampridias. 
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each  other  or  with  men,  and  those  in  which  men  fought  with 
men.  Under  the  general  term  of  gh&diators  are  compriBed 
all  who  fought  in  the  arena,  though  those  who  pitted  their 
skill  against  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  savage  animals 
were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  hestiarii.  In 
general  these  unhappy  persons  were  slaves  or  condemned 
criminals,  who  by  adopting  this  profession  purchased  an  un- 
certain prolongs^on  of  existence,  but  freemen  sometimes 
gained  a  desperate  subsistence  by  thus  hazarding  their  lives ; 
and  in  the  decline  of  Rome,  knights,  senators,  and  even  the 
emperors  sometimes  appeared  in  the  arena,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  vulgar  and  degrading  thirst  for  popular  applause. 

The  origin  of  &ese  bloody  entertainments  may  be  found 
in  the  earliest  records  of  profane  history  and  the  earliest 
stages  of  society.  Among  half-civilized  or  savage  nations, 
bo&  ancient  and  modem,  we  find  it  customary  after  a  battle 
to  sacrifice  prisoners  of  war  in  honour  of  those  chiefs  who 
have  been  slain.  Thus  Achilles  offers  up  twelve  young  Tro- 
jans to  the  ghost  of  Patrodus,*  and  similar  examples  may  be 
easily  found  among  our  northern  ancestors  and  the  indigenous 
American  tribes  of  the  present  day.  In  course  of  time  it 
became  usual  to  sacrifice  slaves  at  the  funeral  of  all  persons 
of  condition ;  and  either  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
or  because  it  appeared  barbarous  to  massacre  defenceless 
men,  arms  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  incited 
to  save  their  own  lives  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  op- 
lK>sed  to  thorn.  In  later  times,  the  furnishing  these  unhappy 
men  became  matter  of  speculation,  and  they  were  carefully 
trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  to  increase  the  reputation 
and  popularity  of  the  contractor  who  provided  them.  This 
person  was  c^led  laniata  by  the  Bomans.  At  first  these 
sports  were  performed  about  the  funeral  pile  of  the  deceased, 
or  near  his  sepulchre,  in  consonance  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
in  which  they  originated ;  but  as  they  became  more  splendid, 
and  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated  to  such  occasions, 
they  were  removed,  originally  to  tho  Forum,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Circus  and  amphitheatres. 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome,  a.v.  488,  by 
M.  and  D.  Brutus,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  father. 

*  U.  xxiii.  175. 
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This  Bhow  oonsisted  only  of  three  pairs.  A.  a.  587,  the 
three  sons  of  M.  iBmilitis  Lepidns,  the  angor,  entertained  , 
the  people  in  the  Fomm  with  eleven  pair,  and  the  show 
laired  three  dajs.  a.u.  552,  the  three  sons  of  M.  Yalerins 
LaBYinns  exhibited  twentj-fiTO  paira  And  thos  these  shows 
increased  in  number  and  frequency,  and  the  taste  for  them 
strengthened  with  its  gratification,  until  not  only  the  heir  of 
any  rich  or  eminent  person  lately  deceased,  but  all  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates,  and  llie  candidates  for  magistracies,  pre- 
sented the  people  with  shows  of  this  nature  to  gain  their 
favour  and  support. 

This  taste  was  not  without  its  inconyeniences  and  dangers. 
Men  of  rank  and  political  importance  kept  famUiei^  as  they 
were  called,  of  gladiators — desperadoes  retuAj  to  execute  any 
command  of  their  master ;  and  towards  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  party  rage  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  open 
violence,  questions  of  the  nighest  import  were  debated  in  the 
streets  ol  the  city  by  the  inoet  despised  of  its  slaves.  In  the 
conspiracy  of  Oatiline  so  much  danger  was  apprehended  from 
them,  that  particular  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  disafifected  party;  an  event  the  more  to  be  feared 
because  of  the  desperate  war  in  which  tiiey  had  engaged  the 
republic  a  few  years  before,  under  the  command  of  the  cele- 
biated  Bpartacus.  At  a  much  hitter  period,  at  the  triumph  of 
Probus,  AJ>.  281,  about  fourscore  gladiators  exhibited  a  simi- 
lar courage.  Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  cruel  people,  they  killed  their  keepers,  broke  out 
from  the  place  of  their  confinement,  and  filled  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  blood  and  confosion.  After  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  regular  troops. 

The  oath  which  they  took  upon  entering  the  service  is  pre- 
served by  Petronius,  and  is  couched  in  these  terms:  '*We 
swear,  after  the  dictation  of  Eumolpus,  to  suffer  death  by  fire, 
bonds,  stripes,  and  the  sword ;  and  whatever  else  Eumolpus 
may  command,  as  true  gladiators  we  bind  ourselves  body 
and  mind  to  our  master's  service." 

From  slaves  and  freedmen  the  inhuman  sport  at  length 
spread  to  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  insomuch  that  Augufr- 
tiis  was  obliged  to  issue  an  edict,  that  none  of  senatorial 
rank  should  become  gladiators;  and  soon  after  he  laid  a 
similar  restraint  on    the  knights.      Succeeding  emperors, 

Q 
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aooording  to  iheir  characters,  encouraged  or  endeayoured  to 
sappreas  this  degrading  taste.  Nero  is  related  to  haye 
brought  upwards  of  four  hundred  senators  and  six  hundred 
knights  upon  the  arena ;  and  in  some  of  his  exhibitions  even 
women  of  quality  contended  publicly.  The  excellent  Marcus 
Aurelius  not  only  retrenched  the  enormous  expenses  of  these 
amusements,  but  ordered  that  gladiators  should  contend  only 
with  blunt  weapons.  But  they  were  not  abolished  until  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Oonstantine 
published  the  first  edict  which  condemned  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  and  ordered  that  criminals  condemned  to 
death  should  rather  be  sent  to  the  mines  than  reserved  for 
the  seryice  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
when  he  was  celebrating  with  magnificent  games  the  retreat 
of  the  Qoths  and  the  deliverance  of  Bome,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
by  name  Telemaohus,  had  the  boldness  to  descend  into  the 
arena  to  part  the  combatants.  **  The  Bomans  were  provoked 
by  this  interruption  of  their  pleasures,  and  the  rash  monk 
was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people  soon  subsided ;  they  respected  the  memory 
of  Telemachus,  who  had  deserved  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
and  they  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  laws  of  Hono- 
rius, which  abolished  for  ever  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  am- 
phitheatre.'** This  occurred  aj>.  404.  It  was  not  however 
until  the  year  500  that  the  practice  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely abolished  by  Theodoric. 

Some  time  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  spectacle,  he 
who  gave  it  (edUor)  published  bills  containing  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  the  gladiators,  for  each  of  them  had  his  own  distinc- 
tive badge,  and  stating  also  how  many  were  to  fight,  and  how 
long  the  diow  would  last  It  appears,  that  like  our  itinerant 
showmen,  they  sometimes  exhibited  paintings  of  what  the 
sports  were  to  contain.  On  the  appointed  da^  the  gladiators 
marched  in  procession  with  much  ceremony  into  the  amphi- 
theatre. They  then  separated  into  pairs,  as  they  had  been 
previously  matched.  The  annexed  engraving,  taken  from  a 
picture  on  the  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pompeii,  seems  to 
represent  the  beginning  of  a  combat  In  the  middle  stands 
the  arbiter  of  ihe  fight,  marking  out  with  a  long  stick  the 
space  for  the  combatants.  On  his  right  stands  a  gladiator 
*  Gibboo,  chap.  ixx. 
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only  half  armed,  to  wliom  two  others  are  bringing  a  sword 
and  helmet.  On  the  left  another  gladiator,  also  only  partly 
armed,  sonnds  the  trumpet  for  the  commencement  of  the 

Sht ;  whilst  behind  him  two  companions,  at  the  foot  of  one 
the  Victories  which  enclose  the  scene,  are  preparing  his 
helmet  and  shield.  At  first,  howeyer,  they  contended  only 
with  staves,  called  rudest,  or  with  blmited  weapons ;  .but  when 
warmed  and  inspirited  by  the  pretence  of  battle,  they  changed 
their  weapons,  and  adyanced  at  the  sound  of  trumpets  to  the 
real  strife.  The  conquered  looked  to  the  people  or  to  the 
emperor  for  life ;  his  antagonist  had  no  power  to  grant  or  to 
refbse  it ;  but  if  the  spectators  were  dissatisfied  and  gave  the 
signal  of  death,  he  was  obliged  to  become  the  executioner  of 
their  wilL  This  signal  was  the  turning  down  the  thumbs; 
as  is  well  known.  If  any  showed  signs  of  fear,  their  death 
was  certain ;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  waited  the  fiital  stroke 
with  intrepidity,  the  people  generally  relented.  But  fear 
and  want  of  spirit  were  of  yery  rare  occurrence,  insomuch 
that  Oicero  more  than  once  proposes  the  principle  of  honour 
which  actuated  gladiators  as  an  admirable  model  of  constancy 
and  courage,  by  which  he  intended  to  animate  himself  and 
others  to  su^  eyerything  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  dragged  with  a  hook  through 
a  gate  called  Libitinensis,  the  Gate  of  Death,,  to  the  spoHa- 
rium.  The  yictor  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  money,  contri- 
buted by  the  spectators  or  bestowed  from  the  treasury,  or  a 
palm-branch,  or  a  garland  of  palm  ornamented  with  coloured 
ribbons — ensigns  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  monu- 
ments. Those  who  suryiyed  three  years  were  released  from 
this  seryice,  and  sometimes  one  who  had  giyen  great  satis- 
faciion  was  enfranchised  on  the  spot.  This  was  done  by 
presenting  the  ste^ff  (rudis)  which  was  used  in  preluding  to  the 
combat ;  on  receiyin^  which,  the  gladiator,  if  a  freeman,  re- 
ooyered  his  liberty ;  if  a  slaye,  he  was  not  made  free,  but  was 
released  from  the  obligation  of  yenturing  his  life  any  further 
in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  diyided,  according  to  the  fieishion  of  theiv 
armour  and  offensiye  weapons,  into  classes,  known  by  tho 
names  of  Thrax,  Samnis,  Myrmillo,  and  many  others,  of 
which  a  mere  catalogue  would  be  tedious,  and  it  would  be 
the  work  of  a  treatise  to  ascertain  and  describe  their  distinc- 
tiye  marks.    The  reader  who  has  any  curiosity  upon  tho 
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fiatjeot  may  oonsnlt  the  Saimnalia  of  Lipldns,  in  which  a  yast 
bodj  of  minnte  information  ia  ooUected.  It  Mia  however 
strictly  within  our  province  to  describe  a  tomb  at  Pompeii, 
ornamented  with  baa-reliefs  in  good  preservation  when 
copied  by  Mazois  and  MiUin,  which  represent  the  two 
branches  of  amusement  practised  in  the  amphitheatre — 
hunting  aikl  gladiatorial  fi^ts,  and  throw  a  light  npon  many 
parts  of  our  subject 

It  is  situated  in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  as  it  is  called,  without 
the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum,  and  consists  of  a  square 
chamber  serving  as  a  basement,  surmounted  by  three  steps, 
upon  which  and  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  basement  are 
placed  the  sculptures,  of  wluch  we  proceed  to  speak.  The 
whole  is  terminated  by  a  square  cippus,  or  funeral  pillar, 
which  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

RICIO.  A.F.  MEN 

SCAVRO 

iTVIR.  I.  D. 

-  .  -  ECVRIONES.  LOCVM.  MONVM. 

--X>  00    IN.  FVNERB  ET.  STATVAM  EQVESt 

-  -  -  OliO.  PONENDAM.  CENSVERVNT. 

SCUVRVa  PATER.  FILIO .♦ 

''  To  Aricius  Scaurus,  son  of  Aulus,  of  the  tribe  Menenia, 
Duumvir  of  Justice,  the  decurions  decreed  the  site  of  the 
monument,  two  thousand  sesterces  for  funeral  expenses,  and 
an  equestrian  statue  in  the  Forum.  Scaurus  the  father  to  his 
son.'^ 

We  give  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sculp- 
tures, from  Mazois,  to  whose  researches  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  following  account  of  them.    The  earlier  ones  relate 


*  The  marble  b  broken,  so  that  the  first  name  {prmnomen)  and  the  first 
letters  of  the  name  are  lost  The  latter  has  been  diflbentlj  read,  Arkaus 
Castricius,  Palricios.  Which  »  right  is  of  little  importance.  The  beginnings 
of  all  the  longer  lines  are  wanting,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  inscription  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  cipher  which  stands  for  a  thousand  should  be 
prefixed  once  oflener  in  the  fifth  line:  which  will  make  three  thousand 
settercfs,  about  £24.' 
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to  the  chase  (vmUh),  and  are  taken  ^m  the  steps  which 
sapport  the  cippns.    The  first  represents  a  man,  naked  and 


imarmed,  between  a  lion  and  a  panther ;  the  second,  a  wild 
boar  apparently  ronning  at  a  man,  also  naked  and  defenceless, 
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and  in  a  holf-recnmbent  pofltore.  Mazois  coigecinres  that 
these  figures  were  of  that  class  of  combatants  who,  trusting 
in  their  activity  alone,  entered  the  arena  merelj  to  provoke 
the  wild  beasts  afttr  they  were  let  loose;  and  he  aads  Uiat 
this  dangerons  exercise  was  still  practised  in  the  bnll-fights  at 
Rome.  Defenceless  as  these  figures  are,  they  show  no  signs 
of  alarm,  and  in  particular,  he  who  is  opposed  to  the  boar 
seems  collecting  himself  for  a  spring  to  baffle  his  enemy. 
In  the  continuation  of  the  same  relief  is  a  wolf  at  full  speed, 
gnawing  a  javelin  deeply  fixed  in  his  chest,  and  further  .on  a 
stag,  with  a  rope  attadied  to  his  horns,  pulled  down  by  two 
dogs  or  wolves.  The  next  group  is  the  most  curious  of  this 
series,  for  it  seems  to  represent  the  process  bv  which  the 
fresfum't  were  trained  in  their  profession.  It  exhibits  a  youth — 
his  legs  and  thighs  protected  by  a  sort  of  armour,  a  javelin  in 
each  bind— attacking  a  panther.  The  freedom  of  the  beast's 
movements  is  hampered  by  a  cord  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
collar  round  its  neck,  and  at  the  other  to  a  broad  girth  which 
passes  round  the  body  of  a  bull.  By  this  arrangement  the 
novice  is  in  part  protected,  while  at  tne  same  time  far  more 
activity  and  wariness  is  required  than  if  the  animal  were 
attached  to  a  fixed  point.  Behind  the  bull  is  another  figure 
with  a  lance,  who  seems  to  goad  the  bull  forwards,  and  thus 
offer  more  scope  for  movement  to  the  panther. 

Another  bM-relief  represents  a  man  fighting  a  bear — a 
sword  in  one  hAnd  and  a  veil  in  the  other,  the  very  equip- 


ment of  the  matador  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  to  the 
present  day.  This  circumstance,  of  little  importance  in 
itself^  deserves  remark,  because  it  serves  to  fix  the  period  of 
the  construction  of  the  tomb.    We  learn  from  Pliny  *  that 

♦  N.  H.,  Tlii.  16. 
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the  veil  was  not  employed  in  the  arena  against  wild  beasts 
befoie  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Clandins  became  Emperor 
A.D.  41.  In  l£e  year  69  all  theatrical  exhibitions  were  inter- 
dicted for  ten  years.  Four  years  afterwards  occurred  the 
earthquake,  to  which  we  have  nad  occasion  to  make  frequent 
reference ;  and  as  the  building  bears  eyident  marks  of  injury 
from  this  cause,  and  repair,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was 
erected  at  some  time  between  the  dates  already  given, 
probably  during  the  ton  or  twelye  years  antecedent  to  the 
year  59. 

The  sculptures  on  the  basement  are  diyided  into  two  lines 
of  figures,  forming  a  sort  of  double  frieze.  Here,  as  in  the 
upper  series,  they  are  made  of  stucco ;  indeed  there  is  no 
marble  about  the  tomb  except  the  slab  on  which  the 
inscription  was  engrayed.  The  figures  appear  to  have  been 
moulded  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  ground  by 
brass  or  iron  pins,  more  frequently  the  latter.  These  in 
many  instances  haye  been  destroyed  by  rust,  and  haye  . 
suffered  the  figures  to  drop.  It  is  worthy  of  obseryation 
that  the  sculpture  has  been  in  part  restored,  and  that  under 
the  present  figures  others  haye  been  found,  of  better  work- 
manship, and,  in  some  instances,  differently  armed. 

^In  yarious  portions  of  the  frieze  are  written  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  gladiators  belonged — one  Ampliatus 
— the  names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  number  of  their 
yictorietf.  Ampliatus  probably  was  the  laniata  of  the  city ; 
for  an  inscription  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  basilica, 
states  that  the  fiunily  of  N.  Festus  Ampliatus  will  contend  a 
second  time  on  the  17th  May.  These  names  are  written  in 
black,  the  letters  narrow  and  ill  shaped. 

The  upper  friesse  contains  eight  pairs  of  gladiators.  The 
first  pair,  on  the  left,  represents  an  equestrian  combat.  The 
first  figure  is  called  Bebrix,  a  barbarous  name,  which  denotes 
a  foreign  origin.  The  numerals  added  to  his  name  denote 
the  number  of  contests  in  which  he  has  been  yictorions ; 
they  are  much  efbced,  but  haye  been  read  XII.*     His 

*  The  letters  IVI  occur  o^er  most  of  the  figuree.  In  oonjuncUon  with  the 
namerels,  Maxois  teems  to  interpret  them,  "  oonquei^  so  many  times ;"  but  he 
does  not  tell  of  what  word  he  supposes  them  to  be  the  abbreviation,  nor  axe 
we  prepared  to  suggest  any.  [The  letters  seem  rather  to  be  TVL.  standing 
for  tuHt,  U%^  ricturias,  which  last  word  is  understood.     See  Breton,  p.  92.] 
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ad7ersarj  is  called  Nobilior,  and  reckons  XI  yictories. 
Both  are  armed  alike  with  a  light  lance,  a  round  buckler 
{parma)  elegantly  ornamented,  and  helmets,  with  yizors 
which  coyer  the  whole  face,  and  more  resemble  the  helmets 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  Boman  helmet  as  it  is  usually 
represented.  The  right  arms  of  both  and  the  thigh  of 
Nobilior  are  protected  by  a  sort  of  armour  resembling  suo- 
cessive  bands  of  iron.  These  two  gladiators  are  clothed  in 
the  inducula,  a  short  and  light  cloak  which  formed  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  Boman  knights ;  the  legs  are  naked.  Bebrix 
has  shoos  resembling  those  now  in  use,  but  Nobilior  wears 
Die  Bemiploiiaj  a  kind  of  hunting  shoe  boxmd  with  thongs, 


roimd  the  leg.*  llie  horse  is  coyerea  with  the  9agma^  a 
square  saddl^doth  in  use  among  the  Boman  cayalry ;  the 
crupper  is  painted  red.  The  action  of  the  figures  is  good. 
Bebrix  appears  to  haye  aimed  at  Nobilior  a  blow  witii  his 
lanco,  who  haying  receiyed  it  on  the  buckler,  attacks  in  his 
turn  Bebrix,  who  now  places  himself  on  the  dofensiye. 

The  group  next  in  succession  represents  two  gladiators 
whose  names  are  defaced.  The  first  wears  a  helmet  haying 
^  yizor,  much  ornamented,  with  the  long  buckler  (actttufti). 

*  Similar  to  the  ihoocasids  of  the  Indians  or  the  Scotch  brogue.  A  simihur 
article  of  home  manufacture,  made  of  raw  hide,  is  still  in  use  among  the 
psBsants  of  southern  Italf. — See  PmeUta  CbsftniMs. 
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It  is  prefiomed  that  he  should  have  for  offensive  weapon  a 
sword,  but  the  sculptor  has  neglected  to  represent  it.  Like 
all  the  other  gladiators,  he  wears  the  mUM/oct^ttm,  a  short 
apron  of  red  or  white  stuff  fixed  aboye  the  lups  by  a  girdle 
of  bronze  or  ombroidered  leather.    On  the  right  leg  is  a 


kind  of  buskin,  commonly  made  of  coloured  leather ;  on  the 
left  an  bcrea  or  greaye,  not  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  left 
leg  is  thus  armed,  because  that  side  of  the  body  was  the 
most  exposed  by  the  ancients,  whose  guard  on  account  of  the 
bucUer  was  the  reyerse  of  the  modom  guard ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  entirely  naked.  The  other  figure  is  armed 
with  a  helmet  ornamented  with  wings,  a  smaller  buckler, 
Siigh-pieces  formed  of  plates  of  iron,  and  on  each  leg  the 
high  greaye,  called  by  the  Greeks  noy/Jc.  These  figures 
appear  to  represent  one  of  the  light-armed  class,  called  Vdes^ 
and  a  Samnite  (Samnia)^  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
after  the  old  Samnite  fashion.  The  former,  who  has  been 
sixteen  times  a  conqueror  in  yarious  games,  has  at  last  en- 
countered a  more  fortunate,  or  a  more  skilful  adyersary. 
He  is  wounded  in  the  breast,  and  has  let  fall  his  buckler, 
ayowing  himself  conquered ;  at  the  same  time  he  implores 
the  pity  of  the  people  by  raising  his  finger  towards  them, 
for  it  was  thus  tiiat  gladiators  begged  their  life.  Behind 
him  the  Samnite  awaits  the  answering  sign  from  the  spectators, 
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that  he  may  spare  his  antagonist  or  strike  the  death-blow, 
as  the^  decree.  The  thii^  conple  represents  (Tkrax)  a 
Thracian,  so  called  from  the  fiishion  of  his  armour,  especiallj 
the  round  Thracian  shield  (farmd)y  and  one  called  Myrmillo^ 
a  name  of  donbtful  origin.  It  appears,  howeyer,  tiiat  the 
Mjrmillones  were  for  the  most  part  Ganls,  and  armed 
somewhat  in  the  Gallic  style,  and  that  the  Thrax  and  the 
Myrmillo  were  usually  opposed  to  each  other.  The  Thrax 
wears  a  helmet,  with  greayes  and  thigh-pieces  like  those  of 
the  Samnite ;  and  we  may  here  obserye  tiiat  the  richt  arm  oi 
eyery  figure  is  protected  by  a  banded  armour  which  we  haye 
already  described.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked. 
The  dress  of  the  MyrmiUo  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  he 
has  not  the  thigh-pieces.  A  conqueror  XY  times,  ne  is  now 
worsted,  and  his  adyersarv  gains  the  XXXYth  yictory ;  and 
the  letter  0  oyer  his  head,  the  initial  of  Oavw  indicates  that 
he  was  put  to  death.  The  M  which  precedes  it  is  inter- 
preted to  be  the  initial  of  Myrmillo.* 

The  next  group  consists  of  four  fi^^ures.  Two  are 
$eeiUore$^  followers,  the  other  two,  reUarit,  net  men,  armed 
only  with  a  trident  and  net,  with  which  they  endeayoured  to 
entangle  their  adversary,  and  then  despatch  him.  These 
classes,  like  the  Thrax  and  Myrmillo,  were  usual  antagonists, 
and  had  their  name  from  the  secutor  following  the  retiarius, 
who  eluded  the  pursuit  until  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
throw  his  net  to  adyantage.  Nepimus,  one  of  we  latter,  fiye 
times  yictorious,  has  fought  a^^ainst  one  of  the  former,  whose 
name  is  lost,  but  who  had  triumphed  six  times  in  di£forent 
combats.  He  has  been  less  fortunate  in  this  battle.  Nepimus 
has  struck  him  in  the  leg,  the  thigh,  and  the  left  arm;  his 
blood  runs,  and  in  yain  he  implores  mercy  from  the  spec- 
tators. As  the  trident  with  which  Nepimus  is  armed  is  not 
a  weapon  calculated  to  inflict  speedy  and  certain  death,  the 
secutor  Hyppolitus  performs  this  last  office  to  his  comrade. 
The  condemn^  wretch  bends  the  knee,  presents  his  throat 
to  tiie  sword,  and  throws  himself  forward  to  meet  the  blow, 
while  Nepimus  his  conqueror  pushes  him,  and  seems  to 
insult  the  last  moments  of  his  yictim.  In  the  distonoe  is 
the  retiarius,  who  must  fight  Hyppolitus  in  his  turn.    The 

^  OTeii)eck  interprets  the  M  hj  mortf  and  the  e  bj  S^trorot. 
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BOGutores  haye  a  yery  plain  helmet,  that  their  adyersaiy  may 
haye  little  or  no  opportunity  of  pulling  it  off  with  the  net  or 


trident ;  the  right  arm  ia  clothed  in  armour,  the  left  bore  a 
elypeuB^  or  large  round  shield ;  a  sandal  tied  with  narrow 
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bands  forms  tbo  coyering  for  their  feet.  The^  wear  no  bodj 
armour,  no  coyering  bat  a  cloth  round  the  waist,  for  by  their 
lightness  and  activitj  alone  could  thoj  hope  to  ayoid  death 
and  gain  the  yictorj.  The  rotiarii  haye  the  head  bare, 
except  a  fillot  bound  round  the  hair ;  they  haye  no  shield, 
but  the  left  side  is  coyerod  with  a  demi-cuirass,  and  the  left 
arm  protected  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  shoulder- 
piece  is  yery  high.  They  wear  the  caliga,  t>r  low  boot 
common  to  the  Roman  soldiery,  and  bear  the  trident ;  but 
the   net   with  which  they  endeayoured  to  enyelope  their 


adyersaries  is  nowhere  yisible.  This  bas-relief  is  terminated 
by  the  combat  between  a  light-armed  gladiator  and  a  Samnite. 
This  last  beseeches  the  spectators  to  saye  him,  but  it  appears 
from  the  action  of  the  principal  figure  that  this  is  not 
granted.  The  conqueror  looks  towards  the  steps  of  the 
amphitheatre ;  he  has  seen  the  fatal  signal,  and  in  reply 
prepares  himself  to  strike. 

Between  the  pilasters  of  the  door  the  frieze  is  continued. 
Two  combats  are  represented.  In  the  first  a  Samnite  has 
been  conquered  by  a  Myrmillo.  This  last  wishes  to  become 
his  comrade's  executioner  without  waiting  the  answer  from 
the  people,  to  whom  the  yanquished  has  appealed ;  but  the 
lanisia  checks  his  arm,  from  which  it  woidd  seem  that  the 
Samnite  obtained  pardon.  The  following  pair  exhibits  a 
similar  combat,  in  which  the  Myrmillo  ffdls,  stabbed  to 
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of  a  wij  kigkft  nd 


of   t^ 


swordo,  witii   the   eieqiiion    of  thai  of  Hjppolitao^   are* 
omitted ;  it  is  poonUe  thai  it  was  intended  to  mtke  thorn  of 


The  baa-reliefa  oonstitnting  the  lower  friese  are  devoted 
to  the  diace  and  to  combats  between  men  and  animala. 
In  the  upper  part  are  hares  pnrsoed  by  a  dog ;  beyond  is  a 
wounded  stag  pursned  by  dogs,  to  whom  he  is  about  to 
become  the  prey ;  below,  a  wiM  boar  is  seised  by  an  enor- 
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moiui  dog,  i?ho  has  alrcMtdy  caused  his  blood  to  flow.     In  the 
middle  of  the  composition  a  hesUarim  has  transfixed  a  bear 


with  a  stroke  of  his  lance.    This  person  wears  a  kind  of 
short  banting  boot^  and  is  clothed  as  well  as  his  comrade  in 


a  light  tunic  without  sleeTcs,  bound  round  the  hips,  and 
called  tubucula.      It  was  the  dress  of  the  common  people, 


8S  we  learn  ^m  the  sctdptures  on  Trajan's  column.    The 
companion  'of  this  man  has  transfixed  a  bull,  which  flies, 
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carrying  with  him  the  heavy  lanoe  with  which  he  is  wounded. 
He  tuma  his  head  towards  his  assaiknt,  and  seems  to  wish 
to  return  to  the  attack;  the  man  by  his  gestures  appears 
astonished,  beholding  himself  disarmed  and  at  the  mercy  oi 
the  animal,  whom  he  thought  mortally  stricken.  Pliny 
(lib.  viii.  cap.  45)  speaks  of  the  ferocity  shown  by  bulls  in  these 
combats,  and  of  having  seen  them,  when  stretched  for  dead 
on  tiie  arena,  lift  themselves  up  and  renew  the  combat. 
The  following  cuts  represent  the  helmets  of  two  of  the 
figures  at  large,  and  the  greaves,  or  boots. 


Another  sort  of  amphitheatrical  amusements  consisted  in 
witnessing  the  death  of  persons  under  sentence  of  the  law, 
either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  by  being  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  savage  animals.  The  early  Christians  wore 
especially  subjected  to  this  species  of  cruelty.  Nero  availed 
himself  of  the  prejudice  against  them  to  turn  aside  popular 
indignation  after  the  great  conflagration  of  Eomo,  which  is 
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oommonly  ascribed  to  his  own  wanton  loye  of  mischief;  and 
we  learn  from  Tertollian,  that,  after  great  pnblio  misfor- 
tunes, the  cry  of  the  populace  was,  '*  To  the  lions  with  the 
Ohristians/'*  The  Ooliseum  now  owes  its  preservation  to 
tiie  Christian  blood  so  profusely  shed  within  its  walls. 
After  serrins  during  ages  as  a  quarry  of  hewn  stone  for  the 
use  of  all  whose  station  and  power  entitled  them  to  a  share 
in  public  plunder,  it  was  at  last  secured  from  further  ii^ury 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  consecrated  the  building  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  placed  it  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  martps,  who  had  there  borne  testimony  with 
their  blood  to  the  smoerity  of  their  belief. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii  at  variance 
with  the  general  description  of  this  class  of 'buildings,  and 
our  notice  of  it  will  therefore  necessarily  be  short.  Its 
form,  as  usual,  is  oval:  the  extreme  length,  from  outside 
to  outside  of  ^e  exterior  arcade,  is  480  feet,  its  greatest 
breadth  is  885  feet.  The  spectators  gained  admission  by 
tickets,  which  had  numbers  or  marks  on  thom,  corresponding 
with  similar  signs  on  the  arches  through  which  they  entered. 
Those  who  were  entitled  to  occupy  the  lower  ranges  of  seats 
passed  through  the  perforated  an»des  of  the  lower  order ; 
those  whose  place  was  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cavea 
ascended  by  staircases  between  the  bg^Ab  and  the  outer  wall 
of  the  building.  From  hence  the  women  again  ascended  to 
the  upper  tier,  which  was  divided  into  boxes,  and  appro- 
priated to  them.  The  construction  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  the  rough  masonry  called  ojnu  incerium^  with  quoins 
of  squared  stone,  and  some  trifling  restorations  of  rubble. 
This  rude  mass  was  probably  once  covered  with  a  more 
sumptuous  fftcing  of  hewn  stone;  but  there  are  now  no 
other  traces  of  it  than  a  few  of  the  key-stones,  on  one  of 
which  a  chariot  and  two  horses  is  sculptured,  on  another  a 
head;  besides  which  there  are  a  few  stars  on  the  wedge- 
stones. 

At  each  end  of  the  ellipse  were  entrances  into  the  arena 
for  the  combatants,  through  which  the  dead  bodies  were 
dragged  out  into  the  spoliitfium.  These  were  also  the  prin- 
cipal approaches  to  the  lower  ranges  of  seats,  occupied  by 

♦  Tertnllian,  Apol.  40. 
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the  seDators,  magistrr.tes,  and  knights,  by  means  of  corridors 
to  the  right  and  left  which  ran  round  the  arena.  The  ends 
of  these  passages  were  secured  by  metal  gratings  against  the 
intrusion  of  wild  beasts.     In  the  northern  one  are  nine 


PUu  of  the  AmphltheAtre  at  PompcU. 

places  for  pedestals  to  form  a  line  of  separation,  dividing  the 
entrance  into  two  parts  of  unequal  breadth.  The  scats  are 
oleyated  above  the  arena  upon  a  high  podium  or  parapet, 
upon  which,   when  the  building  was  first  opened,   there 
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remained  seyeral  iiiBcriptioiiB,  containing  the  names  of 
daumTirs  who  had  presided  upon  diflferent  occasions.  There 
were  also  paintings  in  fresco,  one  representing  a  tigress 
fighting  with  a  wild  boar ;  another,  a  stag  chased  by  a  lioness ; 
another,  a  battle  between  a  boll  and  bear.  Other  subjects 
comprised  candelabra,  a  distribution  of  palms  among  the 
gladiators,  winged  genii,  minstrels,  and  musicians ;  but  all 
disappeared  soon  aiter  their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  amphitheatre  comprises  twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  and 
about  20,000  feet  of  sitting-room:  it  would  consequently 
a£ford  accommodation  for  something  more  than  ten  thousand 
people,  exclusiye  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
standing  room. 


Bronse  Hdmet.  soiipowd  to  btve  been  worn  bj  a  gladiator. 

It  may  be  obeerred  that  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pompeii  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  natural  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  has  none  of  those  vast  substructions  observable  at 
Pozzuoli  and  Capua.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  capable 
of  being  turned  into  a  Naumachia,  nor  indeed  would  it  have 
been  easy  to  find  there  water  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 

Having  now  described  all  the  public  buildings  o^ompeii, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  tiieir 
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architectiinu  character.  The  city,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  antiquity  and  from  its  change  of  Inasters,  having 
been  a  Greek  colony  long  before  its  subjugation  by  the 
Eomans,  presents  us  with  examples  both  of  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  domestic  as  well  as  public.  The  Ro- 
mans borrowed  their  knowledge  of  building  from  the  Greeks, 
but  they  borrowed  it  as  imitators,  not  as  copyists.  They 
aimed  at  variety  by  altering  the  details  and  proportions  of 
the  several  orders,  and  what  they  gained  in  novelty  they  lost 
in  beauty.  Hence  the  Doric  and  Ionic  of  the  one  are  im- 
mediately distinguishable  from  the  Doric  and  Ionic  of  the 
other :  the  difference  between  the  Corinthian  orders  is  less 
perceptible,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  foliage  of  the  capitaL 
In  Greece  the  Doric  graduaUy  changed  its  character,  being 
most  robust  in  the  most  ancient  examples.  But  the  stan- 
dard examples  of  it,  built  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  are  still 
robust  in  character,  with  twenty  flutinga,  or  longitudinal 
channels  cut  in  the  pillars.  The  Romans  made  the  column 
more  slender,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  number  of 
flutings.  The  original  was  placed  upon  the  temple  floor, 
without  even  a  plinth— the  copy  was  raised  upon  a  pedestal ; 
the  capital  of  the  former  was  grave  and  simple — that  of  the 
latter  was  more  elaborate,  and  enriched  with  mouldings. 
At  Pompeii  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  buildings, 
the  entablatures  and  capitals,  are  almost  all  destroy^. 
Still  enough  remains  for  us  in  most  instances  to  ascertain 
the  style  of  what  remains,  and  consequently  to  ascribe  to 
them  something  like  a  comparative  date.  Thus  the  columns 
which  surrounil  the  Forum  frilfil  the  above-named  conditions 
of  the  Grecian  Doric ;  they  have  no  base,  contain  twenty 
flutings,  and  have  a  simple  capital.  Similar  in  style  are 
those  of  the  triuigular  forum  in  the  quarter  of  the  theatres ; 
and  the  schools  or  tribunal,  and  the  square  called  the  soldiers' 
quarters  are  also  evidently  of  Greek  design  and  construction, 
tiiough  repaired  by  their  last  possessors.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  Doric  of  Pompeii,  though  it  pre- 
serves the  Greek  taste  in  the  detail  of  its  mouldings,  is  ex- 
ceedingly slender,  and  in  this  respect  varies  materiaJly  from 
the  most  esteemed  models  of  the  order. 

Another  characteristic  of  Greek  architecture,  which  points 
out  its  c^ginality  in  a  striking  manner,  is  that  the  profiles 
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of  all  its  motddings  are  drawn  by  hand,  and  cannot  be  me- 
chanicaUj  described,  whereas  the  Boman  mouldings  are  all 
formed  on  some  geometrical  constmction.  Hence  the  latter 
are  always  simiSur,  while  the  former  admit  of  indefinite 
▼ariety,  according  to  circmnstanoes  which  might  iuflnence 
the  architect,  though  they  escape  onr  notice.'  The  reader 
may  see  an  instance  of  this  in  a  capital  from  the  Parthenon, 
now  in  the  British  Mnseum.    Upon  cnrsory  examination  tho 

S rejecting  moulding  of  the  capital  under  tiie  abacus  would 
e  taken  for  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whereas  it  is  really  a 
Tery  delicate  curre.  What  the  object  of  the  architect  was  in 
tracing  this  line,  which  yiewed  from  below  must  haye  ap- 
peared a  straight  line,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but 
without  doubt  in  taking  this  trouble  he  was  influenced  by 
some  delicate  perception  of  beauty.  It  is  from  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mouldings  that  we  conclude  the  small  portico, 
propylfeum,  or  entrance  to  tho  triangular  forum,  was  de- 
signed by  a  Greek  architect  It  is  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the 
mouldincs  and  the  Tolutes  or  spiral  horns  are  more  elegant 
than  in  uie  Roman  style.  In  addition  to  this  the  deep  sink- 
ing under  some  of  the  mouldings,  which  the  strictness  of 
Boman  rules  did  not  allow,  stamp  it  as  a  Greek  work,  where 
variety  and  thought  were  permitted. 

The  capital  of  the  Ionic  order  found  in  this  city  differs  in 
one  respect  from  all  the  examples,  both  Greek  and  Boman, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  allude  to  the  orna- 
mented echinus  moulding  which  runs  under  the  yolutes, 
which  usually  is  carred  to  represent  eggs  within  a  shdl. 
thus : — 


V 


But  in  tho  Pompeian  examples  the  egg  is  yery  small,  and 
the  shell  or  husk  is  of  a  different  form,  more  like  the  section 
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of  a  hoi*8e-oheeQut,  showing  a  small  portion  of  the  nut 
where  the  rind  is  partially  split,  from  which  indeed  the  idea 
may  possibly  have  been  taken. 

The  Basiuca  is  similar  in  the  details  of  its  architecture  to 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  supposed  to  have 
•  been  erected  by  a  Greek  architect,  and  displays  marks  of 
Grecian  taste. 

The  oldest  building  in  Pompeii  is  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
perhaps  erected  by  the  first  Greek  colonists,  or  at  least 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  temple.  It  is  Doric, 
and  of  course  Grecian ;  and  the  style  obseryable  in  its  scanty 
remains  leads  the  learned  to  refer  it  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  swelling  of 
the  flat  part  of  the  echinus  moulding,  which,  when  the  order 
became  perfected  in  the  Parthenon  and  Temple  of  Theseus 
at  Athens,  was  made  flat  or  insensibly  curved,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  capital  above  referred  to.  The  basements  also 
of  some  of  the  temples  may  be  considered  as  more  ancient 
than  the  columns  reared  upon  them,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  both  the  basement  of  tiie  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  may  be  of  Greek  construction.  The 
Bomans  either  repaired  or  rebuilt  many  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  brick  at  the  end  of  the  Forum, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  were  built  by  them;  the 
baths,  witii  their  vaulted  ceiling,  they  also  constructed.  The 
Temple  of  Fortune  was  erected  by  a  Boman  individual,  as 
the  inscription  sets  forth;  and  the  Panthoon,  Temple  of 
Mercury,  with  the  building  placed  between  them,  as  well  as 
the  crypto-portico  of  Eumachia,  which  is  partly  built  of 
brick,  bear  evident  marks  of  a  Boman  origin.  The  Temple 
of  Venus  may  be  considered  as  Boman,  its  original  Greek 
design  having  been  changed  by  a  coat  of  plaster,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  The  theatres  and  amphitheatre  are  evi- 
dently Boman.  That  the  former  were  so  is  ascertained 
from  inscriptions,*  while  the  latter  was,  as  we  well  know,  of 

*  The  inaeriptioos  do  not  necottaiilj  mean  that  the  tlieatres  were  buiit  bv 
tboee  whose  luunet  they  record.  At  all  events,  if  they  are  originally  of  Homao 
ooostructkNi,  their  situation  on  the  side  of  a  hill  is  after  the  Greek  frshlon ; 
while  their  Tidnity  to  the  Greek  temple  shows  that  they  were  in  the  oldett 

Sirt  of  the  city.    The  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  Mommsen's  Tn$orr,  Begni 
eapolUain,  p.  115. 
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their  own  invention..  The  triumphal  arches  are  of  coarse 
Roman,  sach  buildings  having  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Jn  private  dwellings,  as  weU  as  in  public  edifices,  the  same 
mixed  character  is  evident,  and  adds  to  their  interest  But 
this  branch  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  next  part 
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PART  11. 


CHAPTER  I. 

D0MX8TI0  ABOHITBOTUBB  OF  ITALY. 

Thi  first  part  haying  been  employed  in  describing  the 
public  builmngs  which  are  preserved  in  Pompeii,  the  second 
will  contain  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  houses  which 
haye  been  disinterred ;  of  the  paintings,  domestic  utensils, 
and  other  articles  found  in  them ;  and  such  information  upon 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  ancient  Italians  as  may  seem 
requisite  to  the  illustration  of  these  remains.  This  branch 
of  our  subject  is  not  less  interesting,  nor  less  extensiye  than 
the  other.  Temples  and  theatres,  in  equal  preservation,  and 
of  greater  splendour  than  those  at  Pompeii,  may  bo  soon  in 
many  places ;  but  towards  acquainting  us  with  the  habita- 
tions, the  private  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  ancient  life,  not 
all  the  scattered  fragments  of  domestic  architecture  which 
exist  elsewhere  have  done  so  much  as  this  city,  with  its 

*  looio  cipiUl,  from  Pompeii,  with  angular  rolutes.  The  orJer  partakes 
modi  of  the  Doric ;  being  without  a  baie,  and  having  the  ihaft  ihaqdr  ter- 
minated. Four  similar  capitals  are  to  be  seen  at  the  four  angles  of.  the  ureoo- 
bicolan  sepulchral  monument  at  Girgenti,  oommonlj  called  the  Sepuldire  of 
the  Horse. 
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fellowHEiafferer,  Herculonetun.  Bat  as  these  ancient  bouses 
differ  yery  much  from  any  now  in  use,  and  as  we  shall  baye 
continual  occasion  to  use  the  terms  by  which  Vitruyius,  and, 
after  him,  modem  architects,  baye  named  their  seyeral  apart- 
ments, it  will  be  useful  to  pre&oe  our  descriptions  by  a  short 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Bomans  adyanced  from 
huts  to  pahices,  as  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  indiyi- 
duals  among  them  may  be  termed,  and  of  the  distribution  and 
purposes  of  the  rooms,  for  a  general  resemblance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ground-plan  of  all  of  them.  We  shall  also  giye 
an  explanation  of  those  architectural  terms  which  we  shall 
baye  occasion  most  frequently  to  employ. 

If  we  ascend  to  the  earliest  period  of  Boman  story,  and 
mention  the  thatched  cottage  of  Bomulus,  religiously  pre- 
scrycd  in  the  Oapitol,  and  repaired  from  time  to  time  with 
the  same  rude  materials  of  which  it  was  originally  built,  it  is 
not  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  any  inference  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  remote  and  fabulous 
time,  or  of  fatiguing  the  reader  by  tracing  the  progress  of 
this  art  from  the  cottage  of  Bomulus  to  the  golden  house  of 
Nero.  But  there  is  a  singularly  interesting  relic  of  antiquity 
preseryed  by  Mazois,  which  this  mention  of  the  founder  of 
Bome  may  senre  to  introduce  to  our  notice.  Some  time 
since,  a  quantity  of  cinerary  yases  were  discoyered  in  the 


Cabin  of  the  Aboriginal  Ltiians. 

neighbournood  of  Alba,  which,  on  that  eminent  architect's 
authority,*  '^  belong  unquestionably  to  the  first  inhabitants 

♦  Part  ii.  p.  5. 
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of  Latium,  and  ascond  bojond  the  carliost  known  opocha  of 
Italian  history,  since  the  spot  in  which  they  were  found  is 
entirely  coyered  with  thick  beds  of  laya  which  have  flowed 
from  Monte  Albano,  a  yolcano  of  whose  eruptions  all  memory 
5s  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity."  That  which  makes  these 
urns  most  curious,  is,  that  Uiey  represent  the  rude  habitations 
of  the  time ;  and  granting  that  they  are  genuine,  of  which 
Mazois  expresses  no  doubt,  the  nature  of  these  representa- 
tions is  sufficient  warranty  of  their  high  antiquity.  Here, 
probably,  we  see  the  cabins  of  the  aboriginal  Latians ;  and 
such,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  cottage  so  long  preserved 
with  religious  yeneration  in  the  Capitol. 

To  the  reign  of  the  first  Tarquin  is  ascribed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Etruscan  style  of  architecture,  as  well  in  the 
arrangement  of  houses,  as  in  the  magnificent  public  works, 
the  walls,  sewers,  and  Forum,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
built  by  him.  But,  to  pass  hastily  oyer  this  doubtful  ground, 
it  is  enough  to  state  that  we  haye  authority  for  giving  an 
Etruscan  origin  to  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Soman 
houses.*  These  in  the  early  ages  were  poor  and  mean.  For 
the  first  five  hundred  years  of  the  city,  the  use  of  tiles  was 
unknown,  thatch  or  shingles  forming  the  materials  of  roofs ; 
and  a  story  is  told  that  tibe  consul  Publicol%  having  built  a 
house  of  such  splendour,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age, 
as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  demolished  it  in  a 
single  night  in  hope  of  regaining  his  popularity ;  conclusive 
proof  against  the  solidity,  at  leas^  of  the  building.  Excessive 
expense  was  guarded  against  by  sumptuary  laws ;  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  build  walls  exceeding  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  lliis  restriction,  wiUi  the  weak  nature  of  tho 
materials  employed  in  early  times,  at  first  unbaked  bricks, 
then  wooden  frame-work  filled  up  with  masonry,  limited  the 
height  of  houses  to  one  story,  as  we  are  told  by  Yitruvius : 
and  even  after  baked  bricks  were  known,  their  size,  which 
exceeded  the  size  of  those  now  in  use,t  rendered  it  difficult 
to  break  the  joints,  and  bond  the  walls  sufficiently  for  lofty 

*  Varro  and  Featiiv,  quoted  bj  Mazois,  part  ti.  p.  7. 

t  Th<7  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad.  This  being  the  case 
the  wall  would  only  hare  been  one  brick  thick,  and  liable  to  open  at  uaj  of 
the  joints.  We  gire  soliditj  to  walls  which  are  no  thicker,  bj  interweaving 
the  bricks  so  that  no  joint  maj  run  through. — Vitrur.  ii.  3,  8. 
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erections.  As  population  increased,  and  with  it  the  Talne  of 
ground  in  the  citj,  economy  of  room  was  sought  in  added 
height,  and  the  increased  skill  of  the  architect  found  means 
to  i-aise  houses  of  several  stories.  They  were  then  sur- 
mounted by  a  terrace  named  solarium^  m>m  tol,  the  sun, 
whose  genial  warmth  the  inhabitants  eigoyed  there  in  the 
winter :  while  in  the  summer  they  frequented  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  cool  evening  breeze,  and  the  magnificent  prospects  of 
the  city  and  its  environs.  Here  the  liomans  loved  to  take 
their  evening  repast,  and  hence  the  upper  story  received  the  / 

name  of  cfemculum,  the  supper-room.     At  last  houses  reached         ^ 
such  an  extreme  height,  that  Augustus  forbad  a  greater 
elevation  than  seventy  feet  to  be  given  them. 

Towards  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  the  Bomans  natu- 
ralized the  arts  of  Greoco  among  themselves;  and  Grecian 
architecture  came  into  fashion  at  Kome,  as  we  may  learn, 
among  other  sources,  from  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 
which  bear  constant  testimony  to  the  strong  interest  which 
he  took  in  ornamenting  his  several  houses,  and  mention 
Cyrus,  his  Greek  architect.  At  this  time  immense  fortunes 
were  easily  made  from  the  spoils  of  new  conquests,  or  by 
peculation  and  maladministration  of  subject  provinces,  and 
the  money  thus  ill  and  easily  acquired  was  squandered  in 
the  most  lavish  luxury.  One  flekvourite  mode .  of  indulgence 
was  in  splendour  of  building.  Lucius  Cassius  was  the  first 
who  ornamented  his  house  with  columns  of  foreign  marble  : 
they  were  only  six  in  number,  and  twelve  feet  high.  He 
was  soon  surpassed  by  Soaurus,  who  placed  in  his  house 
columns  of  the  black  marble  called  Lucullian,  thirty-eight 
feet  high,  and  of  such  vast  and  unusual  weight  that  the  super- 
intendent of  sewers,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,*  took  security 
for  any  injury  which  might  happen  to  the  works  under  his 
charge,  before  they  were  sufiered  to  be  conveyed  along  the 
streets.  Another  prodigal,  by  name  Mamurra,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  rooms  with  slabs  of  marble.  The  best 
estunate,  however,  of  the  growth  of  architectural  luxury 
about  this  time  may  be  found  in  what  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that,  in  the  year  of  Rome  676,  the  house  of  Lepidus  was  the 
finest  in  the  city,  and  thirty-five  years  later  it  was  not  the 
hundredth.f    We  may  mention,  as  an  example  of  the  lavish 

♦  Nut.  Hist,  xnrri.  2.  f  lb.  xxxvi.  15, 
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expenditure  of  the  Romans,  that  Domitins  Ahenobarbus 
offered  for  the  house  of  Orassns  a  sum  amounting  to  near 
£48,600,  which  was  refused  by  the  owner.*  Nor  were  they 
less  extrayagant  in  their  country  houses.  We  may  again 
quote  Oicero,  whose  attachment  to  his  Tuscukn  and  Formian 
yilhis,  and  interest  in  ornamenting  them,  even  in  the  most 
perilous  times,  is  well  known.  StiU  more  celebrated  are  the 
villas  of  Lucullus  and  Pollio ;  of  the  latter  some  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Pausilipo. 

Augustus  endeavoured  by  his  example  to  check  this  extra- 
yaffant  passion,  but  he  produced  little  effect.  And  in  the 
pakces  of  the  emperors,  and  especially  the  Aurea  Domus,  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  the  domestic  architecture  of  Rome, 
or,  we  might  probably  say,  of  the  world,  reached  its  extreme 
point  of  magnificence.  But  these  wonders  do  not  belong  to 
our  pages ;  and  to  dwell  on  them  would  but  discredit  the 
edifices  which  it  is  our  province  to  describe,  spacious  in 
themselves  and  sumptuous,  yet  mean  in  comparison  with 
those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  We  therefore  proceed 
to  offer  to  the  reader  a  ^tch  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman 
house  of  the  better  dass. 

This  arrangement,  though  varied,  of  course,  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  according  to  the  rank  and  circumstances  of 
the  master,  was  pretty  generally  the  same  in  all.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms,  differing  only  in  size  and  ornament,  recur  every- 
where ;  those  supplemental  ones,  which  were  invented  only 
for  convenience  or  luxury,  vary  according  to  the  tastes  and 
circumstances  of^the  master. 

Vitruvius  directs  our  attention  to  one  principle  of  distribu- 
tion, stranee  to  modem  habits,  but  of  importance  towards 
understandmg  the  construction  of  a  Roman  house ;  that  every 
considerable  mansion  might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
intended  for  public  resort,  the  other  destined  for  the  private 
service  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  by  which  every  plebeian  might 
choose  from  among  the  patricians  a  pcUron,  whose  client  he 
became,  and  to  whose  house  he  resort^  freely  for  advice  or 
assistance.  To  have  a  large  body  of  clients  was  esteemed 
both  honourable  and  advantageous,  as  the  patron  might  of 
course  reckon  on  their  votes  and  support  in  all  civil  matters. 

*  Sexagies  itttertiuin,    PUn.  Hist  Nat.  xvii.  1. 
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With  this  view,  lawyers  of  eminenoe  gaye  free  access  to  all 
who  wished  to  consult  them ;  and  generally  by  day-break,  or 
before  it,  the  yestibnles  and  ante-rooms  of  persons  of  any 
eminence,  bat  especially  of  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
wealth  or  political  power,  were  filled  with  a  crowd,  each 
coming  with  some  particular  object,  one  to  recommend  him- 
self by  the  regularity  of  his  attendance,  another  to  request 
some  fayour,  another  from  a  wish  to  display  his  intimacy 
with  the  rich  and  powerful  owner,  others  to  receiye  the  dole 
of  meat  or  money  which  was  distributed  to  needy  retainers.* 
This  crowd  was  of  course  receiyed  in  the  outer  rooms,  so  as 
to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  privacy  of  the  mansion. 
These  rooms,  which  constituted  what  Yitruyius  calls  the 
public  part,  were  the  portico,  yestibule,  cayaedium  or  atrium, 
tablinum,  aim,  fauces,  and  others  loss  important,  added  at  the 
will  of  the  owner  or  architect. 

The  private  part  comprised  the  peristyle,  bed-chambers, 
triclinium,  oeci,  picture-gallery,  library,  baths,  exedra,  xystus, 
Ac.    We  proceed  to  explain  Uie  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Before  great  mansions,  but  not  in  that  class  of  houses 
which  we  find  at  Pompeii,  there  was  generally  a  court  or 
area,  upon  which  the  portico  opened,  either  surrounding  three 
sides  of  the  area,  or  merely  running  along  the  front  of  the 
house.  In  smaller  houses  the  portico  ranged  even  with  the 
street  Within  the  portico,  or  if  there  was  no  portico,  open- 
ing directly  to  the  street,  was  the  vestibule,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  spacious  apartments.  It  was  considered  to  be  with- 
out the  house,  and  was  always  open  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  came  to  wait  there  until  the  doors  should  be 
opened.  The  prothyrum,  in  Qreek  architecture,  was  the 
same  as  the  vestibule.  In  Boman  architecture,  it  was  a 
passage-room,  between  the  outer  or  house-door  which  opened 
to  the  yestibule,  and  an  inner  door  which  closed  the  entrance 
of  the  atrium.  In  the  vestibule,  or  in  an  apartment  opening 
upon  it,  the  porter,  otiiarius^  usually  had  his  seat. 

The  atrium,  or  cavsedium,  for  they  appear  to  have  signified 
the  same  thing,f  was  the  most  important,  and  usually  the 

•  _—  Sportula  primo 

Limine  pftnra  sedet,  turbe  rapiendt  togatc. — Jar.  i.  95. 
See  also  Cic  ad  Att.  r.  2,  and  the  Satirwts,  panim. 

t  Some  commentators  on  Vitruviut^  and  among  them  Mr.  Wilkins,  deny 
this.    The  term  cavtedium  b  certainly  equally  appliotble  to  any  other  open 
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most  splendid  apartment  of  the  house.  Here  the  owner  re- 
ceived his  crowd  of  morning  visitorSy  who  were  not  admitted  to 
the  inner  apartments.  The  term  is  thus  exphdned  by  Yarro : 
^  The  hollow  of  the  house  (cayiun  BBdium)  is  a  covered  place 
within  the  walls,  left  open  to  the  common  use  of  all.  It  is 
called  Tuscan,  £rom  the  Tuscans,  after  the  Romans  began  to 
imitate  their  cavtedium.  The  word  atrium  is  derived  from 
the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  from  whom  the  pattern  of 
it  was  taken."*  Originally,  then,  the  atrium  was  the  common 
room  of  resort  for  the  whole  &mily,  the  place  of  their  do- 
mestic occupations ;  and  such  it  probably  continued  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life.  A  general  description  of  it  may 
easily  be  given.  It  was  a  large  apartment,  roofed  over,  but 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  comp/ttmum,!  towards 
which  the  roof  sloped,  so  as  to  throw  the  *  rain-water  into  a 
cistern  in  the  floor  c^ed  imjiluvium.  Vitruvius,  however, 
distinguishefi  five  species  of  atna. 

1.  The  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  alL  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  four  beams  meeting  one  other  at 
right  angles,  the  included  quadrangular  space  forming  the 
compluvium.    Many  of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  tetrastyle,  or  four-pillared  atrium,  resembled  the 
Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  the  roo^ 
were  supported  by  pillars^  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
impluvium.  This  furnished  means  of  increasing  the  size  of 
the  apartment. 

8.  The  Oorinthian  atrium  differed  from  the  tetrastyle  only 
in  the  number  of  pillars  and  size  of  the  impluvium,  A 
greater  proportion  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  left  open. 

court,  as,  for  instanoe,  to  th«  peristyle;  aud  Plinj,  in  the  accoont  of  his. 
L4iuieQtlDe  villa,  makes  mention  of  both  atrium  and  cavtedium,  and  Kpenka 
alio  of  the  peristyle.  No  wonder  that  much  obscurity  and  diflerenoo  of 
opinion  prerail  on  these  subjects,  since  almost  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  the  scanty  account  of  Vitrurius ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  general 
rules  might  be  recognised  by  architects,  they  must  have  been  modified  in 
innomerable  instances  by  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  individuals.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, thei-efore,  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  text  of  an  author,  to  make  it  square 
with  some  specimen  which  has  been  preserved  or  described ;  for  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  the  two  were  even  meant  to  coincide. 

*  1)0  Ling.  Lat  lib.  iv. 

f  Prom  oon  and  plftviOf  because  the  rain  water  was  brought  together  there. 
The  derivation  of  imoluvium  is  equally  obviouf. 
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The  name  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  order  of  architec- 
ture to  which  the  columns  belonged. 

4.  The  atrium  displuviatum  had  its  roof  inclined  the 
contrary  way,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  outside  of 
the  house,  instead  of  carrying  it  into  the  implutium. 

6.  The  atrium  testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  without 
any  yacancy  or  compluvium. 

The  roof  around  the  compluvium  was  edged  with  a  row  of 
highly  ornamented  tiles,  called  antefixes,  on  which  a  mask  or 
some  other  figure  v/as  moulded.  At  the  comers  there  were 
usually  spouto,  in  the  form  of  lions'  or  dogs'  heads,  or  any 
fiEintastical  device  which  the  architect  might  fancy,  which 
carried  the  rain-water  dear  out  into  the  impluyium,  whence 
it  passed  into  cisterns ;  from  which  again  it  was  drawn  for 
household  purposes.  For  drinking,  river-water,  and  still 
more,  well-water,  was  preferred.  Often  the  atrium  was 
adorned  with  fountains,  supplied  through  leaden  or  earthen- 
ware pipes,  from  aqueducts  or  other  raised  heads  of  water ; 
for  the  Romans  knew  the  property  of  fluids,  which  causes 
them  to  stand  at  the  same  height  in  communicating  vessels* 
This  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Pliny,*  though  their  common 
use  of  aqueducts,  in  preference  to  pipes,  has  led  to  a  supposi- 
tion that  this  great  hydrostatical  principle  was  unknown  to 
them.  The  breadth  of  the  impluvium,  according  to  Y itruvius, 
was  not  less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third,  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  its  length  was  regulated  by  the 
same  standard.  The  opening  above  it  was  often  shaded  by  a 
coloured  veil,  which  diffused  a  softened  light,  and  moderated 
the  intense  heat  of  an  Ii<diau  sunf .  The  splendid  columns 
of  the  house  of  Scaurus  at  Bome,  were  placed,  as  we  learn 
from  Plin^,}  in  the  atrium  of  hiis  house.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  landscapes  or  arabesques — a  practice  introduced 
about  the  time  of  Augustus, — or  lined  with  slabs  of  foreign 
and  costly  marbles,  of  which  the  Romans  were  passionatuly 
fond.  The  pavement  was  composed  of  the  same  precious 
material,  or  of  still  more  valuable  mosaics. 

Nat.  Hi»t.  xxii.  6,  S,  31 :  Aqan  in  plumbo  subit  alUtadioem  exortos  sui. 

t  Rabent  (Tela  idL)  in  cayis  tediom,  et  museum  a  sole  defendunt.  We 
may  conclude,  then,  tiiat  the  impluvium  was  sometimee  ornamented  with  mora  or 
flowen,  unleat  the  worde  caris  adtum  maj  be  extended  to  the  court  of  the  peris- 
tyle, which  was  oommonlj  laid  out  as  a  garden.     [The  Utter  seems  more  likely.] 

I  xxxri.  1, 
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The  tablintun  was  an  appendage  of  the  atrium,  and  usually 
entirely  open  to  it.  It  contained,  as  its  name  imports,*  the 
femiily  archives,  the  statues,  pictures,  genealogical  tables,  and 
other  relics  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

Alie,  wings,  were  similar  but  smaller  apartments,  or  rather 
reoe8ses,oneaohsideof  the  farther  part  of  the  atrium.  Fauces, 
jaws,  were  passages,  more  especially  those  which  passed  to 
the  interior  of  the  house  from  the  atrium.  Thus  Yirgil  uses 
the  word,  not  merely  in  a  metaphorical  sense : — 

"  VcMiibalum  ante  iptum,  pi-imitq:  in  ikucibat  Ord.*' 

JEn,  vi.  273. 

In  houses  of  small  extent,  strangers  were  lodged  in  cham- 
bers which  surrounded  and  openeid  into  the  atrium.  The 
great,  whose  connections  spread  into  the  provinces,  and  who 
were  visited  by  numbers  who,  on  coming  to  Rome,  expected 
to  profit  by  their  hospitality,  had  usuaUy  a  hotpitiumj  or  place 
of  reception  for  strangers,  either  separate,  or  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  their  palaces. 

Of  the  private  apartments  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
peristyle,  which  usually  lay  behind  the  atrium,  and  commu- 
nicated with  it  both  through  the  tablinum  and  by  fauces.  In 
its  general  plan  it  resembled  the  atrium,  being  in  fact  a 
court,  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  but  it  was  larger  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  centre 
court  was  often  decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers  and  foun- 
tains, and  was  then  called  xystui.  It  should  be  greater  in 
extent  when  measured  transversely  than  in  length,?  and  the 
intercolumniations  should  not  exceed  four,  nor  fall  short  of 
three  diameters  of  the  columns. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  the  bed-chambers  we  know  little. 
They  seem  to  have  been  small  and  inconvenient.  When 
there  was  room  they  had  usually  a  procoeton,  or  ante-chamber. 
Vitruvius  recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  early  sun.  One  of  the  most  important  apart- 
ments in  the  whole  house  was  the  triclinium,  or  dining-room, 
BO  named  from  the  three  beds,  rpci?  kXivoi,  which  encom- 
passed the  table  on  three  sides,  leaving,  the  fourth  open  to 

*  From  tabula,  or  tabdla,  a  pictare.  Anothar  dariTation  ia,  **qiiaai  e 
tabolia  compactum,"  becauaa  tha  large  openinga  into  U  might  be  cloaed  by 
ahattera. 

t  Thia  rule,  howarer,  ia  aeldom  obaenred  in  the  Pompeian  botiaea. 
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ilie  attendantB.  The  prodigality  of  the  Romans  iii  matters 
of  eating  is  well  known,  and  it  extended  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  their  rooms,  their 
conches,  and  all  the  fomitnre  of  their  entertainments,  magnifi« 
oence  and  extravagance  were  carried  to  their  highest  point. 
The  rich  had  seyeral  of  these  apartments,  to  be  nsed  at 
different  seasons,  or  on  yarioos  occasions.  Luoullas,  cele- 
brated for  his  wealth  and  profiise  expenditure,  had  a  certain 
standard  of  expenditure  for  each  triclinium,  so  that  when  his 
servants  were  told  which  hall  he  was  to  sup  in,  they  knew 
exactly  the  style  of  entertainment  to  be  prepared ;  ana  there 
is  a  well-known  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  deceived  Pompey 
and  Cicero,  when  they  insisted  on  going  home  with  him 
to  see  his  fiftmily  supper,  by  merely  sending  word  home  that 
he  would  sup  in  the  Apollo,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his 
halls,  in  which  he  never  gave  an  entertainment  for  less  than 
50,000  denarii,  about  £1600.  Sometimes  the  ceiling  was 
contrived  to  open  and  lot  down  a  socond  course  of  meats, 
with  showers  of  flowers  and  perfumed  waters,  while  rope- 
dancers  performed  their  evolutions  over  the  heads  of  the 
company.  The  performances  of  those  funamlndi  arc  fre- 
quently represented  in  paintings  at  Pompeii.  Those  in  the 
cut  in  p.  258  have  the  characteristics  of  Fauns,  or,  according 
to  Loid  Monboddo*s  theory,  have  not  yet  rubbed  off  their 
tails.  Mazois,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus," 
has  givenaa  fancy  picture  of  the  habitation  of  a  Roman 
noble  of  the  highest  class,  in  which  he  has  embodied  all 
the  scattered  notices  of  domestic  lifo,  which  a  diligent  pe- 
rusal of  the  Latin  writers  has  enabled  him  to  collect.  His 
description  of  the  triclinium  of  Scaurus  will  give  the 
reader  the  best  notion  of  the  style  in  which  such  an 
apartment  was  furnished  and  ornamented.  For  each  par- 
ticular in  the  description  he  quotes  some  authority.  We 
shall  not,  however,  encumber  our  pages  with  references  to 
a  long  list  of  books  not  likely  to  be  in  the  possession  of  most 
readers. 

**  The  triclinium  is  twice  as  long'as  it  is  broad,  and  divided, 
aJB  it  were,  into  two  parts — the  upper  occupied  by  the  table 
and  the  couches,  the  lower  left  empty  for  the  convenience  of 
the  attendants  and  spectators.  Around  the  former  the  walls, 
up  to  a  certain  height,  are  ornamented  with  valuable  hang- 
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ingB.*    The  decorations  of  the  rest  of  the  room  are  noble, 
and  yet  appropriate  to  its  destination;  garlands,  entwined 


^ 


DudngFuiM.    IhHuUiedMontted  walls  off  FMDpefl. 

with  iyy  and  yine-branches,  divide  the  walls  into  compart- 
ments, bordered  with  fimciftil  ornaments ;  in  the  centre  of 

*  It  was  the  fall  of  sach  hangiogs  that  created  such  coDfusioti  at  Nasidicnus' 
suprer.  .         ^ 

"  Interea  raspenia  grares  aouea  rui^^ 
Id  patinam  fvcere ;  traheotia  pulreris  atil 
Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  ezcitat  agris." 

Hor.  Sat.  \u  8.  54. 
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each  of  which  arc  painted  with  admirahle  elegance  young 
Fauns,  or  half-naked  Bacchantes,  carrying  thyrsi,  yases,  and 
all  the  fumitore  of  festiye  meetings.  AhoTe  the  columns  is 
a  large  frieze,  divided  into  twelve  compartments;  each  of 
these  is  surmounted  hy  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
contains  paintings  of  the  meats  which  are  in  highest  season 
in  each  month ;  so  that  under  Sagittary  (Decemher^,  we  see 
shrimps,  shell-fish,  and  birds  of  passage ;  under  Capricorn 
r January),  lobsters,  sea-fish,  wild-boar,  and  game;  under 
Aquarius  (February),  ducks,  plovers,  pi^ons,  water-rails,  &o, 

**  Bronze  lamps,*  dependent  from  chams  of  the  same  metal, 
or  raised  on  richly-wrought  candelabra,  threw  around  the 
room  a  brilliant  light.  Slaves,  set  apart  for  this  service, 
watched  them,  trimmed  the  wicks,  and  from  time  to  time 
supplied  them  with  oiL 

''The  table,  made  of  citron  wood  j  from  the  extremity  of 
Mauritania,  more  precious  than  gold,  rested  upon  ivory  feet, 
and  was  covered  by  a  plateau  of  massive  silver,  chased  and 
carved,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds.  The  couches,  which 
would  contion  thirty  persons,  were  made  of  bronze  overlaid 
with  ornaments  in  sUver,  gold,  and  tortoise-shell ;  the  mat- 
tresses of  Gallic  wool,  dyed  purple ;  the  valuable  cushions, 
stuffod  with  feathers,  were  covco^d  with  stufiGs  woven  and 
embroidered  with  silk  mixed  with  threads  of  gold.  Chrysippus 
told  us  that  they  were  made  at  Babylon,  and  had  cost  four 
millions  of  sesterces.^ 

''The  mosaic  pavement,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the 
architect,  represented  all  the  fragments  of  a  feast,  as  if  they 
had  fallen  in  common  course  on  the  floor ;  so  that  at  the  first 
glance  the  room  seemed  not  to  have  been  swept  since  the  last 
meal,  and  it  was  called  from  hence,  ao-afxoros  ^09,  tiie  up-  0  C 
swept  saloon.    At  the  bottom  of  the  hall  werejet  out  vases 

^  The  best  of  these  were  made  at  iBgina.  The  more  common  ones  cost 
from  £20  to  £25 ;  some  fetched  as  moch  as  £400.— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  mhr.  3. 

t  These  dlrea  mensc  have  glTen  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Plinj 
sa]rs  that  thej  were  made  of  the  roots  or  knots  of  the  wood,  and  esteemed  on 
account  of  their  veins  and  marldngfl,  which  were  Vk^  a  t'ger's  slcin,  or  p«icock's 
tail  (I.  13,  xiv.).  i^ome  copies  rnd  oedri  for  dtri ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  cvpress  is  really  meant,  the  roots  and  knots  of  which  are  large  and 
Tdned;  whereas  the  cition  is  never  used  for  cabinet  work,  and  is  neither 
Teined  nor  knotted. 

X  About  £32,200. 
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of  Oorinthian  brass.  This  triclinium,  the  hirgest  of  four  in 
the  palaoe  of  Soauros,  would  easily  coniain  a  table  of  sixty 
oovers  ;*  but  he  seldom  brings  together  so  large  a  number  of 
guests,  and  when  on  great  occasions  he  entertains  four  or  five 
hundred  persons,  it  is  usually  in  the  atrium.  This  eating- 
room  is  reserved  for  sunmier;  he  has  others  for  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter,  for  the  Romans  turn  the  change  of  season 
into  a  source  of  luxury.  His  establishment  is  so  appointed 
that  for  each  triclinium  he  has  a  great  number  of  tables  of 
different  sorts,  and  each  table  has  its  own  service  and  its  par- 
ticular attendants. 

<*  While  waiting  for  their  masters,  young  slaves  strewed 
over  the  pavement  saw-dust  dyed  with  saffron  and  vermilion, 
mixed  with  a  brilliant  powder  made  from  the  lapis  specularis, 
or  talc."  t 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  this  magnificent 
picture  realized  in  the  comparatively  humble  houses  of 
Pompeii ;  though  the  triclinia  which  still  exist  bear  witness 
to  the  elegance  of  the  taste  which  adorned  them.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  remains,  we  shall  find  opportunity  to  introduce 
some  further  account  of  the  Roman  banquets.  We  must  now 
^  .  pass  on  to  those  apartments  which  are  yet  undescribed. 

(yi  I  (Eoi,  from  1^09,  a  house,  were  spacious  halls  or  saloons, 

/  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.     CEici,  like  atria,  were  divided 

/  into  tetrastyle  and  Corinthian;   another  sort  was  termed 

Egyptian.  They  are  directed  to  have  the  same  proportions 
as  tndinia,  but  to  be  made  larger,  inasmuch  as  they  are  orna- 
mented with  columns,  whi(£  triclinia  are  not.  In  the 
Oorinthian  OBci  there  was  but  one  row  of  pillars  in  height, 
supporting  the  architrave,  cornice,  and  a  vaultod  roof.  Tho 
Egyptian  were  more  i^lendid,  and  more  like  basilic®,  it  is 
said,  than  Oorinthian  triclinia.  In  them  the  pillars  supported 
a  gallery  with  paved  floor,  open  to  the  sky,  forming  a  walk 
round  the  ajpartment ;  and  above  this  lower  range  a  second 
range  of  pillars  was  placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height,  which 

*  Th«  commoD  furniture  of  a  triclinium  wts  thi-ee  ooucbcs,  placed  oo  tliiee 
fidei  of  a  iquare  table,  each  oontainiog  three  penoni,  in  accordance  with  the 
fiiTourite  maiim,  that  a  party  should  not  coiuitt  of  more  than  the  Muace  nor 
of  fewer  than  the  Graces,  not  mora  than  nine  nor  lees  than  three.  Where  such 
numbers  were  entertained,  couches  most  have  been  placed  along  the  sides  of 
long  tables. 

t  Palais  de  ScanniJi,  diap.  iz.  p.  210. 
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Bopporied  the  roofl  The  interstioes  between  the  pillars  were 
closed  bj  walls,  for  windows  are  directed  to  be  maide  between 
them.  Another  sort  of  oecns,  called  by  the  Greeks  ojzioene,  is 
said  not  to  hare  been  generally  nsed  in  Italy ;  bat  some  rooms 
answering  to  the  description  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
They  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to  the  north,  and  if 
possible  facing  gardens,  to  which  they  opened  by  folding  doors. 
Their  length  and  width  should  be  such,  that  two  triclinia, 
or  tables,  with  their  couches,  facing  each  other,  may  be  placed 
in  them,  with  ample  room  for  the  servants  to  pass  round. 

Pinacotheca,  die  picture-gallery,  and  BibUotheca,  the 
library,  need  no  explanation.  The  latter  was  usually  small, 
as  a  largo  number  of  rolls  (vclumina)  could  be  contained 
within  a  narrow  space. 

Exedra  bore  a  double  signiB  cation.  It  is  either  a  seat, 
intended  to  contain  a  number  of  persons,  like  those  before  the 
Qate  of  Horculaneum,  or  a  spacious  hall  for  conversation  and 
the  general  purposes  of  society.  In  the  public  baths,  the 
word  is  especially  applied  to  diose  apartments  which  were 
frequented  by  the  philosophera 

Of  baths,  a  frequent  adjunct  to  private  houses,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  say  anything  more  tlum  has  been  already  stated. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  such  the  chief  apartments  of  a 
Boman  house;  they  were  on  the  ground-floor,  the  upper 
stories  being  for  the  most  part  left  to  the  occupation  of  slaves, 
freedmen,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  family.  We  must 
•  except,  however,  the  terrace  upon  the  top  of  all  (solarium),  a 
fiivourite  place  of  resort,  often  adorned  with  rare  flowers  and 
shrubs,  planted  in  huffe  cases  of  earth,  and  with  fountains 
and  trellises,  under  which  the  evening  meal  might  at  pleasure 
be  taken. 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  in  all  houses 
all  these  apartments  were  to  be  found,  and  in  the  same  order. 
From  the  confined  dwelling  of  the  tradesman  to  the  palace  of 
the  patrician,  all  decrees  of  accommodation  and  elegance 
were  to  be  found.  The  only  object  of  this  long  catalogue  is 
to  fSftmiliarize  the  reader  with  the  general  type  of  those 
objects  which  we  are  about  to  present  to  him,  and  to  explain 
at  once,  and  collectively,  those  terms  of  art  which  will  be  of 
most  frequent  occurrence. 

The  reader  will  gain  a  dear  idea  of  a  Boman  house  from 
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the  ground-plan  of  that  of  Panaa,  given  in  a  sobaeqaent 
chapter,  which  ia  one  of  the  krgeat  and  moat  regdarly 
oonBtmcted  at  Pompeii 

It  may  not  be  nnintereating  to  aabjoin  the  principlea  laid 
down  by  YitniTiaa  for  giving  to  each  apartment  an  aspect 
appropriate  to  its  use,  and  his  obaeryations  on  the  quality  of 
accommodation  which  was  reqoiaite  for  the  seyeral  classes  of 
Boman  citizens. 

''The  winter  eating-rooma  and  winter  baths  ought,**  he 
says,  **  to  tuoe  the  winter  west,*  for  they  are  to  be  used  in 
the  afternoon,  and  require  both  light  and  heat  at  that  time  of 
the  day.  Bedchambers  and  libraries  should  front  the  east, 
an  aspect  suited  for  the  better  preservation  of  books,  for  the 
southern  and  westerly  winds  are  most  laden  with  moisture, 
and  tend  to  generate  damp  and  moths.  The  spring  and 
autumn  triclinia  should  also  look  to  the  east,  the  summer 
triclinium  to  the  north,  that  the  former  may  enjoy  a  temperate, 
the  latter  as  cool  an  atmosphere  as  can  be  gained.  Picture- 
galleries  and  looms  for  painting  and  embroidery  ahould  also 
look  to  the  north,  because  the  colours  used  in  this  work  retain 
their  brilliancy  longer  when  exposed  only  to  a  regular  and 
constant  light. 

**  The  next  thins  to  be  considered  is  by  what  rules  we  are 
to  be  directed  in  laying  out  the  private  parts  of  houses,  and 
how  they  should  be  connected  with  the  public  part.  For 
those  parts  are  private  into  which  strangers  enter  not  except 
by  invitation,  as  the  chambers,  triclinia,  baths,  and  the  like. 
Other  parts  are  common,  and  any  one  may  enter  them 
uninvited,  as  the  vestibule,  cavndium,  peristyle,  &c.f  To 
men  of  ordinary  fortune,  therefore,  magnificent  vestibules, 
and  tablina,  and  atria,  are  needless,  for  they  attend  on  others 
.instead  of  being  attended  at  home.  Those  who  sell  their 
rural  produce  require  shops  and  stables  at  the  entrances  of 
their  hou8es,|  granaries  and  storehouses  below,  and  other 

*  "HybeinA  triclinim  et  UhieArU  ocddentero  hybernum  spectent.*' — Vit. 
lib.  Ti.  cap.  7. 

t  Thb  mention  of  tbt  perittjle  teems  at  varianoe  with  tlte  distribution  of 
Masoii,  in  aeoordanciwitli  whoae  autboritj  we  have  above  naked  the  periitylo 
among  the  private  apartments. 

}  Sererai  instances  of  this  arrangement  are  observable  at  Pompeii.  The 
shops  for  di>poeing  of  the  master's  produce  always  oommunicate  with  the 
interior  of  the  house. 
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•nmDgements  which  tond  more  to  use  than  to  beabty.  The 
hoiues  of  money-lenders  and  of  those  who  lann  the  rerenne, 
should  be  handsomer  and  secured  from  attacks.  Lawyers 
and  public  speakers  require  more  elegant  accommodation,  and 
rooms  that  may  receiye  a  large  assembly.  For  nobles  who 
hold  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  state,  and  consequently  are 
exposed  to  a  crowd  of  suitors,  regal  yestibules,  high  halls,  and 
spacious  peristyles  are  necessary,  with  plantations  and  exten- 
siTo  walks,  laid  out  with  erery  attention  to  magnificence. 
They  should  dso  have  libraries,  picture-galleries,  and  basilicas 
laid  out  upon  the  scale  of  public  buildings,  for  in  their 
mansions  both  public  business  and  private  suits  are  often 
decided."* 

There  are  preserred  id  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Home 
some  curious  fragments  of  a  plan  of  Bome  engraved  on 


Fragment  of  a  Plan  of  Rome,  engraved  on  marble. 

1.  Protbjra,  or  ▼fftlhiilet ;  S.  Tnacan  atria;  3.  Aliea,  or  winp;  4.  Faacet; 
S.  Perifiylet ;  f .  Inner  apartments  t  T.  %ibo|M. 

marble,  about  the  time  of  Septimins  Seyerus.  Mazois  refers 
to  them,  in  proof  that  the  nouses  at  Pompeii  are  in  their 
origin  and  disposition  Roman  houses,  and  not  Grecian,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed  from  the  Grecian  taste  which  prevails 
in  the  architecture  and  decorations.  The  constant  recurrence 

♦  Vilrur.  rl.  7,  8. 
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of  the  atrium,  which  was  not  found  in  the  Greok  houses,  leaves 
in  his  opinion  no  doaht  upon  this  subject  We  copy  one  of 
these  fragments^  both  as  a  curious  relic,  and  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  of  the 
resemblance  in  general  arrangement  between  the  three  ground- 
plans  contained  in  it,  and  those  which  we  shall  give  hereafter 
from.  Pompeii. 

We  may  here  add  a  few  observations,  derived,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  preceding  matter,  from  the  valuable  work  of 
Mazois,  rdative  to  the  materials  and  method  of  construction 
of  the  Pompeian  houses.  Every  species  of  masonry  described 
by  Vitruvius,  it  is  said,  may  here  be  met  with;  but  the 
cheapest  and  least  durable  sorts  have  been  generally  preferred, 
and  by  fi&r  the  greater  part  of  the*private,  and  many  of  the 
public  edifices  are  built  of  bricks,  or  of  the  rough  masonry 
called  opu$  incertunL  ^  Hence  arises  their  rapid  decay  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  mortar  also,  upon  which  such 
edifices  must  entirely  depend  for  their  stability,  does  not 
possess  that  remarkable  hardness  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
ancient  works ;  a  fault  attributed  by  some  to  the  bad  quality 
of  its  component  parts:  by  others  to  the  baking  which  it 
received  when  enveloped  in  the  heated  cinders.  But  as  the 
exterior  decorative  stuooos  have  received  no  damage  from 
this  cause,  it  seems  more  likely  that  carelessness  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials,  or  in  working  them  together,  has 
produced  this  badness  of  quality. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  have  been  found  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  for  which  we  now  use  them.  Iron  is  more 
plentiful  than  copper,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  observed 
in  ancient  works.  It  is  evident  from  articles  of  furniture, 
&c.,  found  in  the  ruins,  that  the  Italians  were  highly  skilled 
in  the  art  of  working  metals,  yet  they  seem  to  have  excelled 
in  ornamental  work,  rather  than  in  the  solid  and  neat  con- 
struction of  useful  articles.  For  instance,  their  lock-work  is 
coarse,  hardly  equal  to  that  which  is  now  executed  in  the 
same  country  ;  while  the  external  ornaments  of  doors,  bolts, 
handles,  (fee.,  are  elegantly  wrought.    We  give  specimens  of 


I  ':tgi|i  jgg^l 


AndeatDoli. 
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some  of  these.     The  key  was  found  in  Pompeii,  and  from  its 
size  seems  to  haye  been  a  door-kej.     The  bolt  is  preeeryed 


Kej  and  Hinge. 


in  the  Musenm  at  Naples.     The  hinge  and  door-handles,  one 
of  which  is  remarkably  rich,  are  fh>m  Tarions  authorities. 


Door-h«ndl«8. 

Not  a  single  wooden  door  has  been  preserved  in  Pompeii.  The 
panelling  of  that  which  we  giTO,  as  restored  by  Mazois,  is 
taken  from  a  marble  door  in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  together 
with, the  ring  which  served  as  a  handle.  Almost  all  the  door- 
ways in  Pompeii  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  form,  a  little 
more  or  less  care  in  the  execution  of. capitals  and  entablatures 
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Door  of  »  prlTAtfl  dweUiog  reaUiati, 
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making  all  the  ditforence  between  them.  They  seem  usually 
to  hare  been  biTalre,  to  hare  turned  on  pWots,  not  on  hinges, 
and  to  have  been  closed  by  one  or  two  large  bolts,  snch  as 
that  abore  represented,  recoiTod  into  the  Uireshold.  We 
may  infer  from  a  number  of  fiilse  doors  painted  on  walls,  that 
their  colour  was  generally  dark.  Their  carpentry  seems  to 
have  been  rery  simple ;  often  beams  were  not  eren  squared. 
The  carbonized  timbers  discoyered  seem  to  intimate  that  fir** 
wood  was  in  most  general  use.  Doors  were  sometimes 
adored  with  large  nails  having  gilt  heads.  They  had 
knockers,  or  perhaps  more  generally  bells,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  of  Suetonius,  in  wluch  he  alludes  to  an  idea 
of  Augustus,  to  make  Jupiter  Tonans,  whose  temple  was  on 
the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  appear  as  the  porter  of  the  Capitoline 
Jore,  by  affixing  bells  to  it.*  Boman  doors  always  opened 
inside,  or  into  the  house ;  to  have  a  door  that  opened  out- 
wards, or  into  the  street,  was  a  peculiar  privileffe  accorded  to 
Valerius  Publicola.  The  door  was  a  peculiar  object  of  Roman 
superstition  ;  it  was  under  the  protection  of  four  divinities : 
Janus,  who  presided  over  the  whole  sateway ;  Forculus,  tho 
protector  of  the  fore*^  or  two  doors ;  Limentinus,  who  watched 
over  the  limen,  or  threshold ;  and  Oardea,  the  special  patroness 
of  the  cardines  or  hinges.  To  enter  a  doorway  with  the  left 
foot  was  considered  a  bad  omen;  on  which  account  a  bov 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  specially  appointed  to  admoni^ 
visitors  to  put  the  riffht  foot  forwards.f 

Very  little  costly  decoration  is  to  be  found  in  the  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  ny)saic  pavements,  which  are  numerous 
and  beautiful ;  even  in  the  public  buildings  marble  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Its  place,  however,  was  not  inadequately  filled 
by  a  stucco  of  great  beauty,  equally  adapted  to  receive  paints 
ings,  or  to  be  modelled  into  bM-reUefe.  No  marble  wainscot* 
ings  or  columns  hewn  from  single  blocks  are  seen  in  the  atria 
of  Pompeii ;  but  in  their  place  there  is  a  ffaiety  and  capricious 
elegance,  of  which  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  can  be  conveyed 
bv  description,  aided  by  the  wood  engravings  which  we  are 
able  to  present.  The  walls  are  carefuUy  prepared  for  the  re-i 
oeption  of  this  stucco  by  several  ooats  of  a  coarser  plaster, 

*  Sneton.  Aug.  91. 

t  EiduDftTit  poer  qui  super  hoe  ofBcium  vni  positut,  Dextro  pede.  Petron, 
SfttSO. 
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made  of  lime,  and  tbo  sand  called  pozzolana.  The  stacoo- 
itself  was  called  oZbortttm,  firom  its  whiteness,  or  opus  vmr- 
moratum^  from  its  resemblance  to  marble.  It  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  calcined  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed 
with  pulverized,  but  not  calcined  stone,  and,  in  the  more  ex- 
pensive sort,  with  powdered  marble.  Traces  left  on  some 
unfinished  work  intimate  that  it  was  spread  with  an  instrument 
resembling  that  which  our  plasterers  use.  A  di£fbrence  in 
quality,  and  an  economy  in  the  use  of  it,  is  observable,  which 
make  it  probable  that  the  expense  varied  greatly  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  material.  Not  only  is  the  stucco  coarser 
in  mean  habitations,  but  where  the  quality  is  good  in  general, 
it  is  found  coarser  in  those  places  which  are  least  exposed  to 
view.  Vitruvius  recommends  that  it  should  be  of  considerable 
thickness ;  not  less,  he  says,  than  three  coats.*  Tot  on  the 
columns  of  the  oldest  temple  in  Pompeii,  the  Greek  temple, 
we  see  a  stucco  of  extreme  beauty,  harder  than  stone,  and  not 
more  than  a  line  in  thickness.  The  temples  at  Peestum  have 
received  a  coat  still  thinner,  and  Mazois  has  expressed  an 
opinion  founded  on  his  personal  observation,  that  the.  stucco 
will  be  found  thinner  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  building, 
and  that  thick  stuccos  intimate  a  late  date,  and  the  decline  of 
ibe  art. 

Ornamental  work  in  relief  was  formed  either  by  modelling 
or  by  stamping  with  a  mould.  The  latter  method  was  used 
for  cornices,  borders,  and  other  works  where  the  same  pattern 
was  repeated.  The  joinings  of  the  moulds  are  often  visible, 
as  in  a  printed  muslin  where  the  end%  of  the  blocks  have  not 
been  accurately  fitted.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  stucco 
was  dashed  in  a  mass  on  the  wet  plaster,  the  mould  forcibly 
applied,  and  form  and  adhesion  thus  given  by  a  single  opera- 
tion. A  bas-relief,  or  a  pattern  of  uncertain  form,  was 
modelled  by  hand.  The  workman  traced  the  outline  of  his 
design  upon  the  plaster,  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  up  with 
stucco  worked  to  proper  consistency,  as  our  sculptors  model  a 
design  in  clay.  But  as  the  plastic  matter  soon  set,  and  when 
set  was  incapable  of  alteration  or  addition,  no  small  skill  was 
requisite  to  execute  the  varied  designs,  of  which  a  number  of 
examples  have  already  been  given.      The  difficulties  of  this 

♦  vH.  3. 
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Art  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  fresco  paintiiig,  in  which 
it  is  well  kaown  none  bat  the  greatest  masters  hare  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  the  common  floors'a  sort  of  composition  was  used,  re- 
sembling probably  the  compost  floors  to  be  seen  in  Welsh 
fiirm-houses  and  in  the  norUi  of  England.  A  snperior  sort 
was  called  cptu  Signinum^  from  Signia,  a  town  celebrated  for 
its  tiles.  In  this  case,  the  plaster  basis  was  thoroughly 
mixed  with  pounded  tile,  which  increased  its  solidity,  and 

Save  it  something  the  appearance  of  red  granite.  Sometimes 
oors  were  inlaid,  while  soft,  with  pieces  of  white  marble,  set 
in  Grecian  fretl^  and  intricate  patterns:  sometimes  the 
ground  is  white,  and  the  pattern  is  made  of  lozengenshaped 
pieces  of  tile.  Grounds  of  other  oolours  also  occur,  of  which 
yellow  is  the  most  common.  Sometimes  pieces  of  marble  of 
all  shapes  and  colours  were  imbedded  in  a  composition  ground, 
and  in  these  floors  the  chief  aim  was  to  collect  the  greatest 
possible  yariety  of  marbles.*  Such  floors,  which  Pliny  cidls 
barbarica  or  mttegtdanea,  appear  'to  have  been  antecedent  to, 
and  to  haye  given  the  firet  idea  of,  mosaics,  and  from  the 
method  of  their  construction  is  derived  their  name^pavinumiumy 
from  pavire^  to  ram  down.  An  intermediate  step  between 
these  pavements  and  mosaics  occurs  in  what  Pliny  calls  8ca!p' 
tutaiumj  which  seems  to  have  resembled  inlaid  work ;  a  pat- 
tern being  chiselled  out  in  the  solid  ground,  and  fdled  up 
with  thin  leaves  of  coloured  marble.  Mosaic  floors,  as  wo 
have  said,  are  frequent  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  and  will 
be  fully  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter.  Marble  floors  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  mostly  destroyed,  even  where  we  can 
ascertain  their  former  existence. 

Of  the  style  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  paintings 
which  have  been  found  in  such  numbers,  we  shall  here  say 
nothing.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  and  extensive,  that  a 
separate  chapter  will  be  necessary  even  to  a  brief  sketch  of  it. 
Numerous  preparations  of  glass,  in  vases,  drinking-cups, 
and  other  utensils,  have  been  found ;  but  the  most  curious 
discovery  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that  in  the  first  cen- 
tury the  Bomans  were  incontestably  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  glass  for  windows.    The  first  distinct  testimony  to  this 

*  Thii  has  Uen  imitated  in  the  ntw  hall  of  ti  e  bromes,  in  the  Museum  at 
Nnples. 
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effect  is  that  of  Laotantiiis,  about  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
who  speaks  of  windows  fittod  with  shining  glass,  or  talc  :* 
and  as  neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca,  who  both  sp^  of  windows, 
mention  their  being  composed  of  the  former  material,  a  natural 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  as  yet  it  had  not  been  applied 
to  that  purpose.  Pliny's  omission  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  (qualities  of  glass  and  of 
the  construction  of  windows.  The  invention  of  transparent 
windows,  of  whatever  materials,  is  inferred,  from  a  passage  of 
Seneca,  not  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.j 
Before  this  time  thin  hides,  prepared  perhaps  like  parchment, 
are  mentioned  as  having  be^  employed,  and  probably  plates 
of  horn,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  as  tiiough  they  were  made  into 
lanterns.  Such  imperfect  contrivances  probably  were  only 
brought  into  use  when  inclement  weather  rendered  some  pro- 
tection necessary:  and  the  poor  must  have  been  contented 
with  curtains  or  shutters.  The  transparency  of  talc,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  splits  into  the  thinnest  laminie, 
naturally  suggested  to  some  ingenious  person  the  idea  of 
framing  it,  ana  thus  at  pleasure  entirely  excluding  the  air ; 
and  hence  its  name  of  lapis  tpecularia :  for  it  seems  much 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tpecdarU  is  derived  from 
the  general  term  jpectJar,  a  window,  than  that  whenever  the 
word  speendar  is  used,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  glazed  with 
the  lapis  specularis,  as  some  authors  have  thought.  Another 
stone  employed  for  the  same  purpose  was  called  pAtfn^/ttet, 
from  ^c)709,  light.  Pliny's  account  of  these  two  substances 
runs  as  fM lows: — 

^  As  touching  talc,  it  is  by  nature  easy  to  be  cloven  into  as 
thin  flakes  as  a  man  will.  This  kind  of  gloss  stone  the 
hither  part  of  Spain  only  in  old  time  did  afford  us,  and  the 
same  not  all  throughout,  but  within  the  compass  of  a  hundred 
milcfl,  namdy,  about  the  city  Segobrica;  but  in  these  we 
have  it  from  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  and  Sicily,  and  of  late  it 
has  been  found  in  Barbary:  howbeit  the  best  glass  stone 
Cometh  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia,  for  it  is  the  tenderost, 
and  carrieth  the  largest  panels,  although  they  be  not  alto- 
gether the  clearest,  but  somewhat  duskish.    There  bo  also  of 

*  i>e  Opifido  Dei,  cap.  r. 

f  QiiMam  DOBtra  demum  |»rodii8S6  merooriA  sdmufl,  oi  •peualarioriici 
mium,  perlooeota  totta,  clarum  trmsmitteDtium  lumen. — ^  90. 
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them  in  Italy,  aboat  Bologna :  but  the  same  be  short  and 
small,  full  of  spots  also,  and  joined  to  pieces  of  flint ;  and  yet, 
it  toeemetb  that  in  nature  they  be  much  like  unto  those  that 
in  Spain  be  digged  out  of  pits,  which  they  sink  to  a  great 
deptii.  Moreover,  there  is  found  of  this  talc,  endosed  in  a 
rock,  and  lying  .under  the  ground,  which  must  be  hewed  out 
if  a  man  would  haye  them.  But  for  the  most  part  it  lieth  in 
manner  of  a  vein  in  the  mine  by  itself^  as  if  it  were  perfectly 
cut  already  by  nature ;  and  yet  was  there  nerer  any  piece 
known  to  be  above  five  foot  long.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a  liquid  humour  of  the  earth  congealed  to  an  ice,  after 
the  manner  of  crystal.  Certes,  that  it  groweth  hard  into  the 
nature  of  a  stone,  may  appear  evidently  by  this :  that  when 
any  wild  beasts  are  chanoieid  to  feJl  into  such  pits  where  this 
glass  stone  is  gotten,  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones  (after 
one  winter)  wUl  be  conTcrted  and  turned  into  a  stony  sub- 
stance like  to  the  talc  itself.  Otherwhiles  there  is  found  of 
this  kind  which  is  black ;  but  the  white  is  of  a  strange  and 
wonderfiil  nature,  for  being  (as  it  is  well  known)  tender  and 
brittle,  nothing  more,  yet  it  will  endure  extreme  heats  and 
frozen  cold,  and  never  crack;  nay,  you  shall  never  see  it 
decay  for  age,  keep  it  so  long  as  you  will,  so  that  it  may 
escape  outward  iiguries:  notwithstanding  we  do  see  many 
stones  in  buildins  laid  with  strong  morter  and  cement,  yet 
subject  to  age.  lliere  hath  been  devised  also  anotiier  use  of 
talc,  namely,  to  strew  with  powder  of  it  the  floor  of  the  great 
circus  in  Rome  during  the  run^iing  of  chariots  and  other  feats 
of  activity  there  performed,  to  the  end  that  their  whiteness 
might  give  a  more  lovely  gloss  to  commend  the  place.  In  the 
days  of  Nero,  late  emperor,  there  was  found  in  Uappadocia  a 
stone  as  hard  as  marble,  white  and  transparent,  even  where  it 
is  marked  with  certain  tawny  streaks  or  spots:  in  which 
regard,  for  that  it  is  so  resplendent,  it  hath  found  a  name  to 
be  called  phengites.  Of  this  stone  the  said  emperor  caused 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  to  be  built,  called  Seia  (which  King 
Servius  had  first  dedicated),  comprised  within  the  compass  of 
Nero's  golden  hou9e:  and  therefore  when  the  doors  were 
shut  it  was  in  the  interior  as  light  as  day ;  yet  so  as  if  all  the 
light  were  enclosed  within  it,  and  not  let  in  from  the  air 
tlurough  the  windows.  Moreover,  King  Juba  writeth,  that  in 
Arabia  there  is  a  certain  stone  found,  transparent  like  glass, 
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whereof  the  inhabitantB  of  those  parts  do  make  their  mirrors 
or  looking-gksses."  * 

Pliny  sp^iks  of  tntretB  camercB,  glassy  chambers,  an  expres- 
sion the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful ;  but  is  in  general 
understood  to  mean  rooms  lined  or  wainscoted  with  glass. 
We  have  met  with  a  passage,  which,  if  the  &cts  contained  in 
it  were  more  certainly  related,  would  go  fctr  to  decide  the 
question ;  and  vague  as  the  information  is,  it  is  still  worth 
extracting.  ^  I  received  a  letter  from  my  learned  correspon- 
dent at  Home,  Abate  Venuti,  dated  Dec.  dOth,  1759,  wherein 
he  informs  me  that  he  had  lately  read  in  some  anecdotes  of 
Cardinal  Maximin, '  that  as  they  were  digging  on  the  ruins 
on  Mount  Ooelius  in  the  last  century,  they  &und  a  room 
belonging  to  an  antique  dwelling-house,  that  had  all  its  sides 
within  ornamented  with  plates  of  glass,  some  of  them  tinged 
with  various  colours,  others  of  their  own  natural  hue,  which 
was  dusky,  occasioned  by  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  which 
they  consisted.  There  were  likewise  in  the  same  apartment 
window-frames  composed  of  marble,  and  glazed  with  laminie 
of  glass.'  But  as  the  Abate  did  not  take  upon  himself  to 
ascertain  the  real  age  of  this  building,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
lay  any  greater  stress  on  this  discovery  than  I  did  on  the  ob- 
servation for  the  sake  of  which  I  produced  it,  for  proving  the 
point  I  had  then  in  view,  viz.,  that  the  usage  of  glass  for 
windows  was  probably  nearly  of  the  same  antiquity  with  that 
of  adorning  houses  with  it.'*  f 

*  PUdj,  tnuslated  by  HolUnd,  zuVi.  22  (45.  46). 

f  The  curioiw  reader  will  iiud  this  pMmge,  with  a  more  detailed  coiuadem- 
liou  of  the  fubject,  in  two  papers  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  gUu»  windows,  by 
Blr.  Kizou.— Phil.  Transact,  vol.  1.  p.  601  *,  lii.  123. 


Doric  Qipital.  cai  In  lufia  and  covered  wlih  oilonrrU  Btucca    The  «luooo  having 
parUally  AiUen,  the  carving  beneath  it  i«  ihown. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

POMPUAir  ABT. 

Thb  most  remarkable  objects  witb  wbich  the  interiors  of 
Pompeii  reward  the  labour  of  excayation  are  paintings  and 
mosaics.  Frequent  mention  of  these  branches  of  art  will  be 
made  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  it  seems  expedient 
therefore  to  collect  in  a  prefatory  chapter  such  information 
respecting  them  as  has  been  gathered  by  the  diligence  of 
learned  men  either  from  personal  observation,  or  from  the 
scattered  notices  of  ancient  writers.  The  subject  of  working 
in  mosaic  will  not  occupy  us  long.  The  art  is  still  exercised 
with  success  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  workmen, 
as  is  preyed  by  the  magnificent  copies  of  some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  Italian  masters  recently  executed  in  the  Vatican. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  practice 
of  it  in  ancient  times  is  the  profusion  with  which  mosaics 
were  produced,  insomuch  that  the  dwellings  of  a  second-rate 
town  abound  in  specimens  rich  enough  to  be  transferred  to 
the  palaces  of  Naples,  ftnd  to  be  enumerated  among  their 
most  precious  ornaments.  The  expense  of  such  works  is  now 
so  great  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen  even  in  palaces. 

llie  mosaics  of  Pompeii  are  chiefly  composed  of  black  frets, 
or  meandering  patterns,  on  a  white  ground,  or  white  ones  on 
a  black  ground :   some  of  them,  however,  are  executed  in 
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coloured  marblee.    We  may  refer  to  Mr.  Donaldson's  work 
on  Pompeii,  which  contains  coloured  drawings  of  several,  for 
a  better  notion  of  these  beautiful  floors  than  our  means 
enable  us  to  give.    In  the  same  work  are  contained  the  plans 
of  eight  others,  all  elegant,  and  most  of  them  intricate,  taken 
from  the  suburban  yUla ;   one  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
being  surrounded  by  a  city  wall  with  gates  and  towers; 
probably  taken  from  that  which  then  existed  at  Pompeii. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  are  small 
pieces  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  red  tile,  some  larger 
than  others  ^  ^  ^  ),  so  as  to  take  deeper  hold  in  the  mortar  than 
the  rest,  ana  thus  form  a  sort  of  bonding  course,  which  gave 
stability  to  the  whole.    These  were  set  in  a  very  fine  cement, 
laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which  served  as  a  base.   The 
history  of  their  introduction,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the 
foundation  on  which  they  were  laid,  are  thus  told  by  Pliny : — 
**  Painted  floors*  were  first  used  by  the  Greeks,  who  made 
and  coloured  them  with  much  care,  until  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  mosaic  floors  called  lithoiirotcL    The  most  fiimous 
workman  in  this  kind  was  Soeus,  who  wrought  at  Pergamus 
the  pavement  which  is  called  asaroim  oikos,  the  unswept  hall, 
made  of  quarrels  or  square  tessersB  of  different  colours,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  crumbs  and  scraps  that  foil 
from  the  table,  and  such-like  things  as  usually  are  swept 
away,  as  if  they  were  still  left  by  negligence  upon  the  pave- 
ment.   There  also  is  admirably  represented  a  dove  drinking, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  shadow  of  her  head  is  cast  on  the 
water.  Other  doves  are  seen  sitting  on  the  brim  of  the  vessel 
preeninff  themselves  and  basking  in  the  sun.   The  first  paved 
floors  which  came  into  use  were  those  called  barbarica  and 
subtogulanea,  which  were  beaten  down  with  rammers,  as  may 
be  known  by  the  name  pavimentum,  from  pavire,  to  ram. 
The  pavements  caUed  sodpturata  were  first  introduced  into 
Italy  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Punic  war.    But  ere  the  Gimbric  wars  began, 
such  pavements  were  in  common  use  at  Bome,  and  men  took 
great  delight  and  pleasure  therein. 

*  TKete  tttm  to  hare  beeo  merely  floots  made  of  ttncoo,  and  painf  ed,  like 
the  ■kto  of  walla,  of  a  aimilar  ooloar.  It  ia  Dot  impoasible,  however,  but  tiiat 
thejr  may  baTt  been  painted  in  pattema,  and  with  Tarioiu  colours,  and  that 
the  idea  of  moeaica  wan  derired  from  thence. 
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**  For  galleries  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  thej  were 
deTised  by  the  Greeks,  who,  ei^'oying  a  warm  cUmate,  used 
to  cover  their  houses  with  them ;  but  where  the  rain  waters 
freeze,  payements  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  trusted.  To 
make  a  terrace  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessaiy  to  lay  two  courses 
of  boards,  one  athwart  the  other,  the  ends  of  which  ought  to 
be  nailed,  that  they  should  not  twist  nor  warp ;  which  done 
take  two  parts  of  new  rubbish,  and  one  of  tiles  stamped  to 
powder ;  then  with  other  three  parts  of  old  rubbish  mix  two 
parts  of  lime,  and  herewith  lay  a  bed  of  a  foot  thickness, 
taking  care  to  ram  it  hard  togeUier.  Oyer  this  must  be  laid 
a  bed  of  mortar,  six  fincers  thick,  and  upon  this  middle  couch, 
large  paying-tiles,  at  least  two  fingers  deep.  This  sort  of 
payement  is  to  be  made  to  rise  to  the  c^tre  in  the  proportion 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  ten  feet.  Being  thus  laid,  it  is  to 
be  planed  and  polished  diligently  with  some  hard  stone; 
but,  aboye  all,  regard  is  to  be  had  that  the  boarded  floor  be 
made  of  oak.  As  for  such  as  do  start  or  warp  any  way,  they 
be  thought  naught.  Moreover,  it  were  better  to  lay  a  course 
of  flint  or  chaff  between  it  and  the  lime,  to  the  end  that  the 
lime  may  not  have  so  much  force  to  hurt  the  board  underneath 
it.  It  were  also  well  to  put  at  the  bottom  a  bed  of  round 
pebbles. 

**  And  here  I  must  not  forget  another  kind  of  those  pave- 
ments which  are  called  GrsBcanica,  the  manner  of  which  is 
this : — Upon  a  floor  well-beaten  with  rammers,  is  laid  a  bed 
of  rubbish,  or  else  broken  tileHshards,  and  then  upon  it  a  couch 
of  charcoal,  well  beaten,  and  driven  dose  together,  with  sand, 
and  lime,  and  small  cinders,  well  mixed  together,  to  the 
thickness  of  half  a  foot,  well  levelled;  and  this  has  the 
appearance  of  an  earthen  floor ;  but,  if  it  be  polished  with  a 
hard  smooth  stone,  the  whole  pavement  will  seem  all  black. 
As  for  those  pavements  called  lithostrota,  which  are  made  of 
divers  coloured  squares  or  dice,  the^  came  into  use  in  Sylla^s 
time,  who  made  one  at  Fmneste,  m  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
which  pavement  remaineth  to  be  seen  at  this  day."* 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Boman  villa  at  North- 
leigh,  in  Oxfordshire,  examined  and  described  by  Mr.  Hake- 
will,  abounded  with  beautiful  pavements.    The  substratum 

•  Plin.  xxxtL 
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of  one  of  these,  wbicli  had  been  broken,  was  investigated, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  natural  soil  had  been  femoyed  to 
a  depth  of  near  seven  feet,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  mate- 
rials which  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  those  which  Pliny 
recommends.   The  section  is  thus  given  hj  Mr.  Hakewill : — 

n.  in. 

Plaster  in  which  the  tesierae  art  set.     ...  0     9 

Stone  pitching 0    9 

Ashes  and  residue  of  burnt  matter   ....  1     3 

Soil,  iio 10 

Itough  stone  rubUe 10 

Dirt,  ashes,  oystei-sbells,  broken  pot;',  &c     .  1     9 

Below  this  is  the  natural  soiL 

A  specimen  of  the  coarser  sort  of  mosaic  pavement  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Townlej  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Some  very  remarkable  mosaic  pavements  have  been  found 


Mosaic  Picture  by  DIosoorides  of  Samoc 


in  Pompeii,  which  may  truly  be  called  pictures  in  mosaic, 
and  surpass  in  beauty  any  specimens  which  have  been  found 
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elsewhere.  One  of  these  has  been  drawn  and  described  in 
p.  208,  Fart  L :  it  occnpicd  the  central  compartment  in  the 
tablinum  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet.  Another  was  found 
in  the  house  called  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  without  the  walls,  in 
April,  1762  ;*  which,  the  first  and  only  picture  of  the  kind 
which  had  then  been  brought  to  ligh^  b^scame  a  wonder  to 
all  who  understood  ancient  art,  and  could  appreciate  its 
merits ;  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  precious  orna- 
ments of  the  royal  collection.  The  picture  represents  a 
scene  containing  four  masked  figures,  playing  upon  Tarious 
instruments ;  a  tambourine,  cymbals,  the  double  pipe,  and 
the  Pandean  pipe ;  a  selection  not  unlike  the  equipment  of  a 
Pandean  band  in  modem  times.  The  drapery  is  elegant  and 
well  folded,  and  the  whole  composition  is  expellently  grouped 
and  drawn  with  precision.  It  is  formed  of  yery  smaU  pieces 
of  glass,  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  of  yarious  shades. 
The  hair,  the  small  leayes  which  ornament  the  masks,  and 
the  eyebrows,  are  expressed  so  delicately  as  almost  to  escape 
obseryation.  An  additional  curiosity  is  ^yen  to  this  yaluaUe 
relic  by  the  name  of  the  painter,  which  is  worked  in  it  at  the 
top  in  black  letters— AI02K0YPIAHS.  SAMIOS .  EHOIHSE 
(Dioscorides  of  Samoa  wrought  this).  Winc&elmann  says  that 
a  good  copy  of  this  was  found  at  Stabiaa,  in  the  year  1769.  f 

Another  and  a  still  more  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
coyered  in  the  House  of  the  Faun,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  specimen  of  the  art  that  has  yet 
been  found.  This  mosaic,  which  is  now  preseryed  in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  is  about  eighteen  feet  long  by  nine 
broad.  The  subject  represents  a  battle  between  Gredcs  and 
barbarians,  the  latter  apparently  of  eastern  race;  but  a 
yariety  of  conjectures  haye  been  hazarded  as  to  what  battle  is 
actually  depicted.  Some  haye  seen  in  it  the  combat  between 
Patroclus  and  Sarpedon,  and  the  death  of  the  latter ;  others 
haye  recognized  in  it  the  battles  of  the  Granicus,  of  Arbela, 
of  Platsda,  of  Marathon,  &c  But  the  opinion  most  commonly 
adopted  is  that  of  Professor  Quaranta,  who  refers  the  picture 
to  the  battle  of  Issus.  The  Grecian  leader,  supposed  to 
represent  Alexander  the  Great,  is  drawn  with  great  beauty 
and  rigour.    Charging,  bareheaded,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 

*  Pomp.  Ant.  Hist.  U  i.  p.  150 ;  and  Faac  ii.  p.  105.     " 
t  Mot.  Borb.  ToL  iv.  pi.  34. 
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He  has  tranflfixed  witH  his  lance  one  of  the  Persian  leaders, 
whose  horse,  wonnded  in  the  shoulder,  had  already  fallen. 
The  expression  of  physical  agony  in  the  countenance  of  the 
wounded  man  is  admirably  depicted.  Another  horse,  which 
an  attendant  had  brought  for  him,  has  arriyed  too  late.  The 
death  of  the  Persian  general  has  evidently  decided  the  fortune 
of  tho  day.  In  the  background,  the  Persian  spears  are  still 
directed  against  the  advancing  Greeks.  But  at  the  sight  of 
the  fallen  general,  another  Persian  leader  in  a  quadriga,  who, 
from  the  richness  of  his  dress  and  accoutrements,  the  height 
of  his  tiara,  and  his  red  chlamys,  is  probably  Darius  himself^ 
stretches  forth  his  right  hand  in  an  attitude  of  alarm  and 
despair,  while  the  charioteer  urges  his  horses  to  precipitate 
flight  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigour  with  which  both  men 
and  animals  are  depicted  in  this  unequalled  mosaic.  If  the 
Grecian  hero  reaUy  represents  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
mosaic  may  probably  be  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  Apelles, 
the  only  artist  privileged  to  paint  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  has  suffered  much  damage  on 
the  left  side,  or  that  which  contains  the  Grecian  host.  It 
was,  however,  in  this  mutilated  state  when  discovered,  and 
seems  to  have  been  under  a  process  of  reparation.  The 
border  represents  a  river,  apparently  the  Nile,  with  a 
crocodile,  hippopotamus,  ichneumon,  ibises,  &a;  whence 
some  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  mosaic  is  a  copy  of  a 
picture  on  the  same  subject  known  to  have  been  painted  by 
a  female  Egyptian  artist  named  Helena,  and  brought  to 
Rome  by  Vespasian. 

Although  ike  designs  of  many  of  the  ancient  mosaics 
remain  unrivalled,  yet  the  execution  of  them  by  no  means 
equals  the  best  efforts  of  modem  art.* 

The  subject  of  ancient  painting  will  occupy  a  greater  share 
of  our  attention.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  antiquarian  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  first  exercise  of  a  faculty  which  seems 
almost  as  natural  to  man  as  the  use  of  words ;  nor  attempt  to 
give  a  history  of  ancient  art,  which  would  lead  to  a  long 
digression  litUe  connected  with  Italian  history,  and  not  yery 
edifying :  for  though  Pliny  has  collected  a  yast  quantity  of 
amusing  gossip  relative  to  the  Grecian  painters  and  tiiieir 

*  The  editor  ftatet  this  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  profeseor  of  the  art, 
the  Commendatore  Barberi  of  Home. 
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most  celebrated  works,  this,  in  losing  its  difiuseness,  would 
lose  the  best  part  of  its  merits.  Italj  had  no  school  of  her 
own,  except  the  Etmscan,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to 
Pompeii,  until  she  became  the  rendezrons  of  Grecian  talent. 
The  following  accoont  is  chiefly  taken  from  our  constant 
guide,  Mazois,  verified,  and  in  some  instances  corrected  and 
enlarged,  by  reference  to  his  originals,  and  to  the  researches 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  concerning  the  colours  employed  by 
the  ancients  in  painting.* 

The  custom  of  decorating  walls  with  paintings  may  be 
traced  to  a  most  remote  antiquity,  without  conceding  all  the 
claims  of  the  Egyptians,  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  it 
six  thousand  years  b^ore  the  Greeks.  Without  the  parade 
of  quoting  authorities,  recent  discoveries,  more  especially 
those  of  Belzoni  among  the  royal  tombs,  prove  the  existence 
of  both  drawing  and  colouring  among  that  remarkable  nation 
many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The  art  of  por* 
traiture  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  as  we  may  infer  from 
a  passage  in  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  14.  Homer  was  acquainted  with 
the  effects  produced  by  contrast  of  colours,  both  in  the 
working  of  metals  and  in  the  labour  of  the  loom  or  needle ; 
but  we  believe  he  makes  no  mention  of  painting,  except  with 
respect  to  ships,  which  he  calls  ''  vermilion-cheeked.''f  The 
art  of  design  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduoed^to  Greece 
in  Corinth,  and  to  have  been  transported  from  Greece  to 
Italy.  This,  however,  to  say  the  least,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  Etruscan  tombs  and  vases,  found  in  such  profusion, 
testify  that  at  a  very  remote  period  the  art  of  painting  was 
cultivated  among  the  Italian  nations  with  zeal,  and  not  with- 
out success.  Pliny  speoks  of  paintings  in  a  temple  at  Ardea 
older  than  the  foundation  of  Bome,  and  others  of  equal 
antiquity  at  Lanuvium  and  CsBre ;  a  date  whidi,  whether  true 
or  false,  will  at  all  events  hardly  command  belief  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  except  the  lustorian's  assertion.  The 
first  Grecian  painters  who  came  to  Italy  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  over  by  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
king  of  Bome.  At  all  events  the  influence  which  Etruria 
exercised  over  the  arts  at  Eome  during  the  reign  of  the  Tar- 

*  Phil.  Trniwiictioiis,  1815. 
f  iv  yap  KtMtKmmwi  v4n  wipa  fuKrowApvioi 
'0»A*  ifdpet  vifwr  In  Wcrovn . — OdywK,  Ix.  125. 
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«XiimB  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  it  is  about  this  time  there- 
fore at  which  we  may  fix  the  application  of  painting  to  pur- 
poses of  internal  and  external  decoration  in  that  city.  But 
the  first  recorded  specimen  of  Boman  art  was  not  executed 
until  near  two  hundred  years  later,  when  one  of  the  noble 
tribe  of  Fabii  painted  the  Temple  of  the  Qoddess  of  Health, 
and  obtained  from  his  performance  the  surname,  Pictor, 
A.  u.  450.  His  performance  commanded  admiration  in  its  day, 
and  was  to  be  seen  until  the  temple  was  burnt  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  The  next  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  Pacuvius, 
the  poet,  who,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  amused  his 
old  age  by  painting  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boarium.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  howeyer,  it  seems  to 
haye  been  usual  only  to  paint  the  walls  of  houses  one  single 
colour,  relieyed  with  capricious  ornaments.  Tliat  soyereign 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  haye  been  the  first  who  thought  of  coyering 
whole  walls  with  pictures  and  landscapes.  In  his  time  a 
painter  named  Ludius  inyented  that  style  of  decoration  which 
we  now  call  arabesque,  or  grotesque.  It  spread  rapidly, 
insomuch  that  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Liyia^  the  remains  dis« 
coyered  at  Oumaa,  Pozzuoli,  Herculaneum,  Stabi»,  Pompeii,  in 
short,  whateyer  buildings  about  that  date  haye  been  found  in 
good  preseryation,  affoid  numerous  and  beautiful  examples  of 
it.  Vitrupus  was  entirely  out  of  conceit  with  this  sort  of 
ornament,  and  declares  that  such  fimciful  paintings  as  are  not 
founded  in  truth  cannot  be  beautiful ;  but  the  general  yoice, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  pronounced  a  yery 
different  opinion.  It  was  (rom  the  paintings  found  in  the 
baths  of  Bome  that  Baphael  deriyed  the  plan  of  those  beauti- 
ful frescoes  which  haye  made  celebrated  the  gallery  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  other  distinguished  artists  of  the  same  era,  the 
golden  period  of  Italian  art,  followed  in  the  path  which  he 
had  struck  out,  until  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  Italy 
were  filled  with  these  elegant  and  yaried  designs.  This  stylo 
deriyed  its  modem  name  of  grotesque  from  the  subterranean 
rooms  (grotte)  in  which  the  originals  were  usually  found ; 
rooms  not  built  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  buried  by 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil,  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  lofty 
themue  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  present  as  rich  a  mine  for  modem  artists  to  draw 
from  as  was  possessed  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
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school ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  method  of  decora- 
tion shonld  not  supersede  the  perishable,  and  therefore  not 
less  expensive,  hangings  of  silk  and  paper  in  modem  palaces. 
We  may  here  ihention  a  strange,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
nniqne  method  of  painting,  of  which  a  few  examples  are 
observable  at  Pompeii,  which  is  described  as  follows  by 
Sir  W.  GelL  "  It  is  singular  that  in  many  cases,  though  a 
picture  be  not  ill  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  most 
convenient  distance,  a  style  of  painting  has  been  adopted, 
which,  though  calculated  to  decorate  the  wall,  is  by  no  means 
intelligible  on  a  nearer  approach.  In  a  chamber  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Chalcidicum,  by  the  statue  of  Eumachia,  is  a 
picture,  in  which,  from  a  certain  distance,  a  town,  a  tent,  and 
something  like  a  marriage  ceremony  might  be  perceived, 
but  which  vanished  into  an  assemblage  of  apparently  un- 
meaning blots,  so  as  to  entirely  elude  the  skill  of  an  artist 
who  was  endeavouring  to  copy  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet.^  Another  picture  of  the  same  kind  is  or  was  visible 
in  the  chamber  of  the  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  An  entire 
farm-yard,  with  animals,  a  fountain,  and  a  begsar,  seemed  to 
invite  the  antiquary  to  a  closer  inspection,  which  only  pro- 
duced confusion  and  disappointment,  and  proved  that  the 
picture  could  not  be  copied,  except  by  a  painter  possessing 
the  skill  and  touch  of  the  original  artist.  It  is  probable  that 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  these  unreal  pictures 
had  the  art  of  producing  them  with  great  ease  and  expedition, 
and  that  they  served  to  fill  a  compartment  where  greater 
detail  was  judged  unnecessary."* 

*  '*  This  art  of  representing  the  eflfect  of  a  picture  upon  a  wall,  inst^  of 
imitating  nature  itself,  is  applied  wiCh  considerable  soocess  in  the  decoration 
of  certain  modern  Italian  luibitations.  The  author  has  seen  in  the  Palazzo 
Sannizzi,  at  Rieti,  a  room  of  magnificent  dimensions,  on  entering  which  a 
visitor  imagines  himself  In  an  apartment  hung  with  green  damask,  and 
decorated  with  a  pfx>fusion  of  splendid  pictures.  There  are  Madonnas  and 
H0I7  Families,  landscnpes,  animals,  and  battle  pieces,  whidi  recall  at  the 
moment  the  names  and  works  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  A  further 
ezamination,  on  a  nearer  approach,  shows  that  no  one  of  the  objects  has  an j 
decided  form  or  outline,  or  intelligible  sign.  Kot  only  does  the  whole  collection 
ooDSfst  in  the  representation  of  pictures,  but  their  seemingly  gold  frames  are 
merely  wooden  mouldings,  roughly  painted  with  odire,  most  scantily  touched 
here  and  there,  fai  the  prominent  parts,  with  gikling,  to  represent  the  effects  of 
catching  lights.  Behind  each  shiun  picture  was  nothing  but  the  white  wall, 
and  the  apparently  rich  silk  hangings  consist  in  a  few  narrow  stripes  of  the 
stuflk  between  the  frames — ^yet  &»  whole  has  a  good  effect.'*^  Pompeiana, 
1  series,  toI.  i.  p.  165-6.) 
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Landscapes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  perspectiTe  oi 
which  is  not  yerj  accorate,  though  the  ancients  were  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  that  science.  Yitmyins,  in  the  preface  to 
his  eighth  book,  speaks  of  three  Athenians — Agatharcns, 
Denu)critQS,  and  Anaxagoras — ^who  had  left  treatises  on  linear 
perspective,  and  he  himself  speaks  of  the  radical  principles 
of  the  science ;  that  is,  of  the  point  of  sight,  whicSi  he  calls 
acie$  oadorum^  and  the  point  of  distance,  which  he  calls 
ocMicrum  eactemio.  In  the  landscapes  at  Pompeii,  buildings 
usually  form  a  prominent  feature.  They  often  partake  of 
that  indefinite  character  which  we  have  just  described.  One 
of  these  is  given  further  on,  in  the  description  of  the  House 
of  the  Smalkr  Fountain. 

The  ancients  painted  on  wood,  doth,  parchment,  ivory,  and 
plaster,  by  means  of  different  processes.  The  most  esteemed 
of  all  was  the  encaustic  method,  which  was  itself  divided  into 
three.  The  first  was  executed  in  coloured  waxes,  so  prepared 
as  to  be  liquid  enou^  to  be  laid  on  cold.  Naphtha,  or  spirit 
of  turpentine,  or  any  volatile  ethereal  oil,  would  be  proper 
menstrua  to  liquify  the  wax,  as  they  would  entirely  evaporate, 
leaving  the  oolours  solid  and  firmly  fixed  behind.  The  second 
sort  was  done  with  a  graver  upon  ivory.  It  was  confined  to 
very  small  pictures,  and  probably  held  the  same  station  in 
ancient  as  miniature  in  modem  art.  The  process  consisted  in 
first  sketching  the  subject  with  a  graver  and  then  introducing 
oolours  into  ttie  lines.*  In  the  third  sort,  coloured  wax  was 
melted  by  heat  and  laid  on  warm  with  a  brush.     The  Punio 

*  Tbit  it  Mnob*  apbuiUoo.  It  if  not  elair  liow  ciUwr  of  then  methodi 
detanrcd  the  uune  of  mtoaustiCf  hitnU  m,  nnleH  indeed  the  wax  ued  Ant  the 
second  of  than  was  liquified  by  fire :  bat  Pliny's  nocoont  is  so  concise,  that 
erery  commentator  may  put  a  fresh  oonstnictioo  upon  it.  **  Enoaosto  pingendi 
dao  itttsse  antiqaitos  goiera  constat,  cera  et  in  ebore,  cestro,  id  est  Tiricolo, 
donee  classes  pingi  cspemnt "  (xxxr.  41).  In  an  anonymoos  French  history  ot 
piiinting  we  find  the  following  expUnation :  "  In  the  fir»t  method  wax  was 
employed,  tanged  with  Tarious  colours,  and  applied  to  wood,  ioUowing  a  sketch 
traced  with  a  hot  iron.  In  the  second,  whidi  was  done  on  irory,  not  merely 
the  outline,  bat  the  contours  of  the  figures  and  a  general  notion  of  the  whole 
subject  was  giren,  by  means  of  a  sharp  heated  tool,  after  which  coloun  were 
laid  on  for  tlM  shade,  leering  the  ivory  itself  for  the  lights,  and  completing  the 
whole  bv  means  of  fire."— Ol^^ire  de  k  Peinture  Andenne,  fol.  Lond.  1725, 
Bowycr.)  The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  ambiguous :  perhaps  that  process 
of  melting  the  wax  is  meant  which  is  described  in  the  third  method  of  encaustic 
painting.  It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  a  hoi  tod,  or 
of  the  use  of  firs  in  any  way,  in  speaking  of  the  first  two  methods.  Encau>tic 
painting  has  recently  been  tried  in  Germany,  and  it  is  said  with  success. 
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or  Cartlioginian  wax  was  ooDBidered  the  beat.  It  was  pre- 
pared bj  bleaching  yellow  wax  for  some  time  in  the  open  air, 
then  seething  it  in  the  purest  sea-water,  taken  up  at  a  distance 
^m  shore,  mixed  wiih  nitre,  and  skimming  off  the  pui*e 
particles  as  thej  rose  to  the  surface.  This  was  again  boiled 
in  sea- water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  bleach 
again.  If  the  highest  degree  of  purity  was  required  it  was 
boiled  a  third  time.  For  encaustic  painting  it  was  mixed 
with  oil,  to  render  it  more  liquid.  Colours  thus  prepared 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  uninjured  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  or  sea-water,  and  were  therefore  much  used  in 
painting  vessels  and  for  all  sorts  of  out-of-door  wood-work. 
VThen  it  was  meant  to  apply  one  uniform  coat  of  colour  to  a 
wall,  the  stucco  was  first  suffered  to  dry  completely ;  then  an 
even  coat  of  wax  and  boiling  oil,  which  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  colouring  material,  was  laid  on  with  brushes.  The 
wax  was  then  sweated  (to  use  the  only  word  which  conveys 
our  meaning)  by  bringing  a  chafing-dish  of  hot  coals  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  widls,  which  were  then  well  rubbed  with 
pieces  of  wax  taper,  and  finally  received  the  last  polish  from 
a  fine  linen  cloth. 

Besides  this  method,  the  ancients  painted  in  fresco,  as  is 
indisputably  proved  by  examination  of  the  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  the  thermie  at  Bome.  That  they, 
did  so,  is  also  a  necessary  induction  from  a  passage  in  whidi 
Pliny  names  those  colours  which  were  unfit  to  be  applied 
upon  moist  plaster.  In  some  places  at  Pompeii,  wh^re  de- 
tached figives  have  been  painted  upon  a  coloured  ground,  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  colours  has  exposed  to  view  the 
outline,  traced  upon  the  wall  apparently  while  wet,  by  means 
of  a  graver.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  have  given  reason 
to  suppose  that  lime-water  was  used  in  this  process ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  colours  .were  embodied  in  a  thin  glue  or  gum. 
We  never  find  two  layers  of  paint  one  over  the  other,  except 
in  the  case  of  figures  or  ornaments  painted  on  a  coloured 
ground ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  designs  so  painted 
are  those  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  action  of  damp 
and  air. 

This  is  very  plainly  to  be  observed  in  a  painting  of  the 
Three  Qraces,  in  a  private  house  in  the  Street  of  Abundance. 
The  entire  colour  laid  subsequently  upon  the  coloured  ground 
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baa  peeled  off  in  conseqaence  of  damp  and  recent  exposure  to 
the  air,  while  the  outlme  remains,  cut  deep  into  the  back- 
ground with  some  sharp  instrument  The  vigour  of  the 
touches  by  which  some  of  these  figures  are  expressed  is 
really  astonishing.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  painted  the 
lighter  parts  with  great  body  of  colour,  and  rather  exagge- 
rated the  dark  touches  of  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  their  heads^ 
which  gives  to  them  almost  a  speaking  expression.  Besides 
animal  glue,  the  ancients  made  use  of  several  sorts  of  gums 
for  painting ;  of  these  the  most  esteemed  was  called  sarcocoUa. 
They  also  employed  milk,  although  this  application  of  it  is 
regtjrded  as  of  modem  invention. 

The  historical  paintings  of  the  Romans  were  chiefly  confined 
to  poetical  and  mythological  subjects,  the  only  ones  which 
seem  to  have  obtained  popularity  in  the  hands  of  either  poets 
or  painters.  We  give  a  few  observations  on  this  subject  from 
the  author  whom  we  have  above  quoted,  premising  that  the 
observations  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  miuke  on  the 
imperfection  of  his  beautiful  engravings  will  apply  with 
double  force  to  our  rough  outlines.  *'  In  attempting  to  pre- 
serve a  memorial  and  record  of  these  paintings,  the  author 
does  not  imagine  that  anything  more  than  a  fiunt  idea  of 
them  can  be  furnished  to  the  reader.  An  artist  of  the  first 
skill  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  preserve  in  scanty  out- 
lines the  traces  of  the  force  or.  expression  of  the  original, 
where  there  is  often  no  outline  at  all,  it  being  shaded  off  till 
the  forms  become  indistinct  Indeed,  where  it  can  be  done, 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  trace  an  outline  from  the  originals, 
even  upon  the  most  transparent  paper.  At  an  immense 
expense  only,  and  on  a  large  scale,  could  any  idea  be  fur- 
nished of  the  touch  and  style  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 
Many  also  are  incorrect  as  to  drawing,  yet  the  additions  of 
shade  and  colour  diminish  the  demct,  which  in  outline 
becomes  glaring.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  study  the 
grouping  and  composition  of  the  ancients,  will  hero  find  great 
assistance,  and  history  and  poetry  may  be  illustrated  from 
authority,  instead  of  frx>m  fiuicy.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
certain  degree  of  sameness  even  in  the  coloured  originals — a 
defect  which  must  be  more  visible  in  outline.  The  Romans 
only  copied  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  therefore  they  had 
not  that  range  over  all  ages  and  all  situations  which  is  open 
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to  modern  art.  The  Greeks,  who  onlj  depicted  themselYes, 
and  an  occasional  Persian  or  Amazon,  were  still  more  con- 
fined as  to  models.  The  shading  of  a  modem  picture  is 
generaUj  artificially  contrived  by  a  light  let  in  by  a  small 
window,  or  even  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  purposely  dosed, 
and  which  produces  an  effect  rarely  obseryed  in  nature.  The 
ancients,  on  the  contraiy,  seem  to  haye  preferred  the  light  of 
day  for  their  works,  and  one  curious  advantage  is  gained  by 
it.  The  pictures  of  the  ancients  produce  a  pleasing  effect 
when  only  surrounded  by  a  simple  line  of  red ;  while  the 
yery  best  of  modem  paintings  is  yery  much  indebted  to  the 
caryer  and  gilder  for  its  gorgeous  and  burnished  frame, 
without  which  its  beauties  are  so  much  diminished,  that  it 
almost  ceases  to  be  a  decoration  to  an  apartment."* 

The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used  only  four  colours :  the 
earth  of  Melos  for  white ;  Attic  ochre  for  yellow ;  sinopis, 
an  earth  from  Pontus,  for  rod ;  and  lampblack  :  and  it  was 
with  these  simple  dements  that  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and 
others  of  that  age,  executed  their  celebrated  works.  By 
degrees  new  colouring  substances  were  found,  so  that  at  a 
later  period,  when  Apelles  and  Protogenes  flourished,  **  the 
art  was  perfected,"  to  use  the  language  of  Cicero,  from  whom 
the  preceding  statement  is  also  deriyed.  So  great  indeed  is 
the  number  of  pigments  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and 
such  the  beauty  of  them,  that  it  is  yery  doubtful,  whether 
with  all  the  help  of  modem  science,  modem  artists  possess 
anyadyantage  in  this  respect  oyer  their  predecessors. 

The  Bomans  divided  colours  into. two  classes,  florid  and 

Save  (floridi  et  austeri).  The  former,  on  account  of  their 
gh  price,  were  usually  provided  for  the  artist  by  his  em- 
ployer. These  were  again  divided  into  natural  and  artificial, 
or  factitious.  The  florid  colours  appear  to  have  been  six : 
minium,  red;  chrysocoUa,  green;  armenium,  purpurissum, 
indicum,  ostrum,  various  shades  of  blue. 

Minium  was  that  colour  which  we  now  call  vermilion,  or 
cinnabar.  This  was  at  first  got  from  the  environs  of  Ephesus, 
afterwards  from  Spain,  where  tiiere  was  a  mine  which  yielded 
a  larse  revenue.  It  produced  yearly  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ore,  which  was  brought  crade  to  Bome 

*  PompekDa,  second  serin,  vol  i.  pp.  106-7 
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under  the  seal  of  the  sworn  superintendents  of  the  mine,  and 
prepared  there  for  use.  The  article  being  thus  monopolized, 
an  act  was  passed  that  the  price  should  not  ezceod  seyenty 
denarii,  about  £2  b$.  the  pound.  Minium,  besides  its  beauty, 
was  in  high  estimation  as  a  sacred  colour.  **  Yerrius  allegeih 
and  rehearseth  many  authors,  whose  credit  ought  not  to  be 
disproved,  who  affirm,  that  the  manner  was  in  times  post  to 
paint  the  very  &ce  of  Jupiter*s  image,  upon  high  and  fostival 
days,  with  vermilion :  as  also  that  the  valiant  captaines  who 
rode  triumphant  into  Home,  had  in  former  times  their  bodies 
coloured  all  over  therewith;  after  which  manner  noble 
Camillus,  they  say,  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  And  even 
at  this  day,  according  to  that  ancient  and  religious  custom, 
ordinary  it  is  to  colour  all  the  unguents  that  are  used  at 
festival  suppers  at  a  high  and  solemn  triumph  with  vermilion. 
And  no  one  thing  do  the  censors  give  charge  and  order  to  be 
done  at  their  entrance  into  office  before  the  painting  of 
Jupiter's  visage  with  minium.  The  cause  and  motive  that 
should  induce  our  ancestors  to  this  ceremony,  I  marvel  much 
at,  and  cannot  tell  what  it  should  be."* 

Ohrysocolla  was  a  native  substance,  found  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead:  the  best  quality  was  found  in 
copper  mines,  the  second  in  silver  mines,  the  worst  in 
lead  mines.  An  artificial  sort  was  made  &om  the  sediment 
of  water  left  standing  in  metallic  veins.  Pliny  says  that  it 
was  rendered  green  by  the  herb  lutum^  wood.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  native  chrysocolla  was  carbonate 
of  copper,  (malacnite),  and  that  the  artificial  was  clay  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  o^  .copper  ("blue  vitriol),  rendered  ffroen 
by  a  yellow  dye.f  The  name  oi  chrysocolla  (gold  glue)  was 
probably  derived  from  the  green  powder  used  by  goldsmiths 
as  solder,  into  which  copper  entered.  All  the  ancient  greens 
^examined  by  Davy  proved  to  be  combinations  of  copper.  The 
best  quality  of  this  dye  cost  seven  denarii  the  pound ;  the 
second,  five ;  the  third,  three.  These  sums  will  be,  respec- 
tively, 4«.  6<i,  Ss.  2d^  U.  lid: 

Armenium  took  its  name  firom  the  country  whence  it 
came.     Like  the  two  already  described,  it  was  a  metallic 

*  Plinj,  HUt  Nai.  xziUi.  7. 

t  DftTjr  on  the  ooloari  employed  bj  the  aocieots  in  piunting.— Phil.  Truu. 
1816.     . 
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colour,  and  was  prepared  by  being  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  It  was  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  cost  thirty 
sesterces  a  pound,  about  is.  lOd,  A  spurious  sort,  nearly 
equal  to  it  in  quality,  was  made  of  a  particular  sand,  brought 
from  Spain,  and  dyed.  The  price  of  this  was  only  six  denarii, 
about  38.  lOd. 

Purpurissum^  purple,  was  made  from  creta  ar^entaria,  a  fine 
chalk  or  day  (for  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  calcareous  and  aluminous  earths),  steeped 
in  a  purple  dye.  In  colour  it  ranged  between  minium  and 
blue,  and  included  every  degree  in  the  scale  of  purple  shades. 
The  best  sort  came  from  Pozsuoli.  It  varied  in  price  from 
one  to  thirty  denarii,  from  7|(2.  to  near  a  pound  sterling. 
Purpurissum  Indicum  was  brought  from  India.  It  was  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  probably  was  the  same  as  indigo.  It  sold  for 
twenty  denarii  the  pound,  about  12«.  Sciveral  lumps  of  a 
deep  blue  substance,  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  were 
analyzed  by  Davy,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  frit  made  by 
means  of  soda,  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper.  Powdered 
and  mixed  with  chalk,  they  produced  tints  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  blues  still  preserved  on  the  wall  of  the 
same  baths.* 

Ostrum  was  a  liquid  colour,  to  whiclf  the  proper  consistence 
was  given  by  adding  honey.  It  was  produced  by  the  juice 
of  a  fish  called  murex,  and  differed  in  tint  according  to  the 
country  frt>m  which  it  came  ;  being  deeper  and  more  violet 
when  brought  from  the  northern,  redder  when  from  the 
southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.f  A  pot,  containing  a 
rose-coloured  substance,  also  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  was 
submitted  to  Davy.  The  outside  had  turned  to  a  pale  cream 
colour,  the  interior  had  a  lustre  approaching  to  that  of  car- 
mine. He  made  many  experiments  without  being  able  to 
determine  whether  the  colouring  substance  wore  animal  or 
vegetable ;  but  the  impression  xmtde  on  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  that  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian  purple. 

The  austere  colours  were  more  numerous.  Parotonium, 
or  Ammonia,  was  brought  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  It  was  a  very  thick 
white  colour,  and  was  also  used  to  make  those  stucoos  which 

♦  Phil.  Tnuu.  1815.  t  Vitrur.  tIL  13. 
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required  an  exceeding  hardnofls.  Six  pounds  wore  sold  for 
one  denarius.  Among  -the  colours  analyzed  by  Davy  was  a 
fine  white  aluminous  clay,  which  may  be  the  same.  Another 
sort  of  white,  used  especially  for  tiie  carnations  of  female 
figures,  was  called  annulare.  It  was  made  of  chalk  and  that 
Und  of  glass  of  which  rings  (annuli)  were  made  for  the 
common  people  of  Bome.  Oerussa,  or  white  lead,  was  also 
used,  especially  in  the  article  of  ladies'  complexions. 

Of  reds,  the  ancients  had  red  lead  (cerussa  usta),  which  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  consequence  of  a  fire  in  the 
PirsBUS,  which  caught  some  of  the  toilet  furniture  of  the 
Athenian  ladies.  The  best  sort  was  of  a  purplish  hue,  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  cost  sixteen  denarii,  about  10«.  4J. 
Of  this  colour  much  use  was  made  in  shades.*  The  reader 
must  not  confuse  this  colour,  which  we  call  minium,  with  the 
ancient  minium  or  cinnabar,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury.  A 
spurious  sort  of  burnt  cerussa  waft  made  at  Bome  by  calcining 
a  stony  sort  of  ochre,  sil  marmorosum,  and  then  quenching  it 
in  vinegar.  Sinopis  was  an  earth  of  a  beautiful  ted^  brought 
from  the  city  of  Sinope  in  Pontus ;  with  it  are  made  most  of 
those  beautiful  red  grounds  so  much  admired  at  Pompeii 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  of  three  shades,  t^e  red,  the  middle, 
and  the  less  red.  The  best  quality'  came  from  Lemnos, 
stamped,  to  show  that  it  was  genuine  (thence  called  terra 
Lemnica,  terra  sigillata),  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  from 
Oappadocia.  It  was  also  furnished  from  Egypt  The  best 
quality  cost  three  denarii,  near  2«.  a  pound.  An  inferior 
sort  from  Africa  was  called  cicerculum,  and  cost  only  eight 
asses,  about  6d.  There  was  also  a  colour,  called  cinnabar 
by  the  Indians,  said  to  be  produced  by  the  mixed  blood  shed 
by  the  elephant  and  dragon  in  their  deadly  fights,  which  of 
aU  colours  most  aptlv  represented  blood.  This  is  conjectured 
by  Mazois  to  be  cocmin^.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the  sub- 
stance still  called  dragon's  blood,  and  much  used  in  the  arts, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
cochineal  wfu^  known  before  the  discovery  of  America.^ 

Sandaracha  was  a  colour  found  in  gold  and  silver  mines, 

*  Sine  usU  non  fiant  umbne. — Plin.  iixt.  6. 

t  During  the  reaidenoe  of  a  friend  of  the  author  near  Pompeii,  a  pot  of  red 
colour  f crimiOD)  was  found,  and  used  with  great  succefls  as  a  bodj  colour,  by 
a  If'mdi  artist,  who  bought  it  of  the  workmen. 
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varying  in  shade  between  red  and  yellow.  Tbe  redder  was 
the  most  esteemed.  Boasted  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
red  lead,  it-  made  the  oolonr  called  sandyx,  of  a  dull  hue, 
which,  when  mixed  with  sinopis,  was  called  syrionm.  This 
was  chiefly  nsed  as  a  ffroond  colour.  When  finished  with  a 
coat  of  porpurissum,  laid  on  with  white  of  egff,  it  coonter- 
feited  mmiom,  or  cinnabar ;  when  ostnun  was  laid  on  with 
it,  it  made  a  purple.* 

For  yellows  there  were  used  a  paler  sort  of  sandaracha, 
which  is  used  by  Nrevins  to  describe  the  colour  of  a  blackbird's 
beak ;  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (anri  pigmentom^ ; 
and  several  sorts  of  ochre,  of  which  the  Attic  was  most  highly 
esteemed.  This  cost  two  denarii,  or  Is,  d^d.  The  ochre  of 
Achaia  was  used  in  shades,  and  cost  about  id.  The  Gallic, 
or  shining  ochre,  was  tised  for  lights,  and  was  still  cheaper. 

Atramentum,  or  black,  was  of  two  sorts,  natural  or  artificial. 
The  natiural  was  made  from  a  black  earth,  or  from  the  blood 
of  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia.  The  artificial  was  made  of  the  dregs 
of  wine  carbonized,  calcined  ivory,  ei^  lamp-black.  The 
Indian  atramentum  was  esteemed  tibe  best :  its  composition 
was  unknown,  but  it  was  best  imitated  with  the  cu^gs  of 
wine.  Ealcanthon,  or  vitriolic  black,  was  only  used  for 
staining  wood.  The  black  powder,  in  whatever  way  pre- 
pared, was  used  for  writing-ink  when  mixed  with  gum :  when 
used  for  painting  walh  it  was  mixed  with  glue. 

Gferuleum,  or  azure,  was  a  sand  brought  from  Egypt, 
Scythia,  and  Gvprus.  It  was  afterwards  manufacturea  in 
Spain  and  at  Fozzuoli.  This  imitation  was  called  caelon. 
The  price  of  the  Oieruleum  was  eight  denarii.  This  colour 
was  dyed  with  the  jttice  of  herbs,  like  the  chrysocolla.  From 
the  ca;ruleum,  washed  and  pounded,  was  made  a  paler  blue, 
called  I<nnentum.  Thil  cost  ten  denarii.  Csaruleum  was 
forged  with  the  white  earth  of  Ei^tria,  coloured  with  dried 
Tiolets  aP!(cerated  in  water. 

The  green  called  appianum  was  a  very  ordinary  colour, 
used  to  imitate  the  chrysocolla  lutea.  It  was  a  chalk,  or 
day,  and  sold  for  one  sesterce  the  pound. 

Of  these  colours,  purpurissum,  purpurissum  indicum  cieru- 
leum,  melinum,  auri  pigmentum,  appianum,  and   cerussa, 

*  See  Hittoire  de  k  Pebtore 
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could  not  bo  used  in  painting  on  a  wot  sor&oo;  oonaidquantly 
not  for  froBcoes.  They  were  mixed  witl^.wax,  and  employed 
in  enoanstio  painting. 

The  following  'table  presents  a  general  yiew  of  all  the 
colours  of  which  we  haye  spoken : — 


R«d 


.  Anstfre 


Yellow Anttere 


Blue. 


Qreen 


White. 


Florid Minium,  or  dniuibor. 

'  Cerom  utU,  or  red  lead. 
Sioopii,  of  three  shade*. 
Cioerculum. 

Indiaa  donabar,  or  dragpn'e  blood. 
Sufi'lMnttiha^ 
Sandiz. 
Syricum. 
Saudaracha. 
Orpimeot 

Ochre^  of  levei-al  shades. 
Armeuium. 
Purpurissum. 

PurpuriMum  iodicuin,  or  indigo. 
Ostrum,  or  Tjrinn  purple. 
Csnileuin. 

Ccbn,  or  vestorianum. 
Lomeotuin. 
Chrysucolla,  natiro. 
-,  ortificiaL 


r  Florid 


L  Austere 


(Florid  . 
(Austere 

.   Austere 


Black Austere 


Viride  appianum. 
PftretoDium. 
CenisM,  or  white  lead. 
Annulare. 
Airaroentum. 

Indicum. 


Kalcanthon. 


We  will  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  few  general  obserYr.tions 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  upon  this  subject  '*  It  appeals  from 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  and  the  authorities  quoted, 
that  the  Greek  and  Romi.«n  painters  had  almost  all  the  same 
colours  as  those  employed  by  the  great  Italian  mssters  at 
the  period  of  the  reyival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  They  had 
indeed  the  advantage  over  them  in  two  colours,  the  Yestorian 
or  Egyptian  azure,  and  the  Tyrian  or  marine  purple. 

'^The  azure,  of  which  the  excellence  is  proved  by  its 
duration  for  1700  years,  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  made.  I 
find  that  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty 
parts  of  powdered  opaque  &iit»  and  three  parts  of  copper 
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filings,  sironglj  heated  together  for  two  hoars,  gave  a  sab- 
stance  of  ezaotly  the  same  tint  and  nearly  the  same  decree 
of  fusibility,  and  which,  when  powdered,  produced  a  fine  dee; 
blue. 

*'  The  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blackn 
are  the  colours  which  seem  not  to  haTe  changed  at  all  in  the 
ancient  fresco  paintings.  The  yermilion  is  darker  than 
recently-made  Dutch  cinnabar,  and  the  red  lead  is  inferior 
in  tint  to  that  sold  in  the  shops.  The  greens  in  general  an 
dulL 

'' Massicot  and  orpiment  were  probably  among  the  least 
durable  of  the  ancient  colours. 

'*  If  rod  and  yellow  ochres,  blacks  and  whites,  were  the 
colours  most  employed  by  Protogenes  and  ApeUes,  so  are 
they  likewise  the  colours  most  employed  by  Baphael  and 
Titian  in  their  best  style.  The  8t.  John  and  Yenus,  in  the 
tribune  of  the  gallery  at  Florence,  offer  striking  examples  of 
pictures,  in  which  all  the  deeper  tints  are  evidently  pro- 
duced by  red  and  yellow  ochres  and  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances."* 

The  annexed  picture  appears  to  represent  either  the 
marriage  of  Masinissa  and  Sophonisba,  or  the  death  of 
Sophonisba,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  a 
portrait  of  Scipio.  What  business  the  Boman  general  had 
to  be  present  on  either  of  those  occasions,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  picture  is  much  mutilated,  and  the  biftck  part  of  Scipio's 
head  and  most  of  his  figure  are  destroyed ;  but  the  face 
remains  perfect,  and  is  recognized  by  Yisconti  as  coinciding 
with  the  most  authentic  busts,  and  especially  with  a  fine 
bronze  head  in  the  Museum  at  N^aples.  This  we  believe  is 
the  only  known  portrait  which  has  been  found.  It  shows 
that  artists  did  introduce  the  likenesses  of  great  men  into 
their  historical  compositions,  and  gives  some  slight  ground 
to  hope  that  other  likenesses  may  hereafter  be  discovered 
and  identified.  The  figures  are  placed  under  a  portico, 
projecting  upon  a  garden.  A  green  curtain  is  stretched 
from  column  to  column,  so  as  to  form  a  back-ground  to  the 
principij  figures.  The  couch  on  which  the  two  principal 
figures  recline  is  also  green,  but  it  is  Covered  in  part  with  a 

*  Dary  on  the  colours  used  in  painting  bj  the  ancients. — ^Phil.  Trans.  I^SIS. 
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large  yiolet-ooloared  doth,  which  paaaos  over  the  ahonldors 
of  MftainiBflfti  and  down  to  the  feet  of  Sophonisba.    Both 


haTO  their  heads  encircled  with  a  regal  diadenu  The  fleeh 
of  MaBJnisaa  is  painted  of  a  clear  olive-brown.  Sophonisba 
is  dressed  in  a  yellow  pallimn  and  green  tonic    Scipio 
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wears  bis  warrior^s  dress,  with  a  red  mantle.  The  can- 
delabrum behind  Mamnissa  seems  meant  to  represent  iTory. 

We  cannot  close  this  accoont  better  than  witn  two  pictures 
of  rather  different  character,  both  representing  artists  at 
work.  The  first  is  a  female  employed  in  painting  a  picture 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus.  She  is  dressed  in  a  light-ffreen 
tunic,  without  sleeves,  over  which  she  wears  a  dark-red 
mantle.  Beside  her  is  a  small  box,  such  as,  we  are  told  bv 
Yarro,  painters  used,  divided  into  compartments,  into  whicm 
she  dips  her  brush.  She  mixes  her  tints  on  the  palette, 
which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand. 

The  other  exhibits  a  centleman  painter  of  antiquity  in 
hiB  studio,  pencil  in  hand,  with  a  sitter  before  hun,  and 
surrounded  by  the  apparatus  of  his  art.  This  subiect  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  page  295,  copied  by  Masois 
from  a  painting  found  in  Uie  OEwa  Carolina,  which  fell  in 
pieces  upon  the  first  rain.  It  is  of  grotesque  character,  like 
one  or  two  which  we  have  already  ^ven  copies  o^  represent- 
ing deformed  pigmies ;  but  these  grotesque  paintmgs  are  for 
the  most  part  worthy  of  our  attention,  for  they  generallr 
represent  domestic  scenes,  and  consequently  furnish  us  wiu 
many  hinto  relative  to  domestic  life  and  every-day  business. 
The  picture  of  which  we  now  speak  is  one  instance  of  this. 
It  represents  a  pigmy  painter,  whose  only  covering  is  a 
tunic,  very  remarkably  scant  in  lon^tnde  behind.  ^  is  at 
work  upon  the  portrait  of  another  pigmy,  clothed  in  a  manner 
to  indicate  a  person  of  distinction :  the  sinus,  or  gathering 
of  the  bosom  of  the  toga,  is  very  observable.  The  artist  is 
seated  opposite  to  his  sitter,  at  an  awful  distance  from  the 
picture,  in  an  attitude  which  makes  no  common  share  of 
steadiness  of  hand  requisite  to  apply  the  pencil  with  any 
pretence  to  accuracy.  The  picture,  alreieidy  pretty  fiur 
advanced,  is  placed  upon  an  easel,  similar  in  construction 
to  ours.  By  tiie  side  of  the  artist  stands  his  palett^  which 
is  a  little  table  with  four  feet,  and  by  it  is  a  pot  to  wash  his 
pencils  in..  He  therefore  was  worlang  with  gum,  or  some 
sort  of  water-colours.  But  he  did  not  confine  Lamself  to  this 
branch  of  the  art,  for  to  the  right  we  see  his  colour^grinder, 
who  prepares,  in  a  vessel  placed  on  some  hot  coals,  colours 
mixed  with  punic  wax  and  oil.  Two  amateurs,  or  parasites 
perhaps  of  uie  person  who  is  sitting,  enter  the  stodio,  and 
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A  fnMle  ptiDttnga  picture  of  the  bearded 
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.  appear  to  be  conyorsing  with  respect  to  the  picture.  On  the 
noise  occasioned  by  their  entrance,  a  scholar  seated  in  the 
distance  turns  round  to  look  at  them.  The  bird  is  supposed 
by  Mazois  to  typify  some  singer,  or  musician,  such  as  it 
might  be  customary  to  introduce  to  amuse  the  guests :  we 
haye  no  more  plausible  conjecture  to  offior.  The  picture  is 
not  complete :  a  second  bird,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  child 
playing  with  a  dog,  had  perished  before  Mazois  copied  it. 

Sut  though  the  paintings  and  mosaics  are  the  most  cha- 
racteristic remains  of  ancient  art  discoyered  in  Pompeii,  yet 
the  sculptures  found  there,  and  especially  the  bronzes,  though 
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in  general  not  equal  to  those  from  Horoulaneum,  deserye  a 
passing  word  of  notice.  Some  of  the  smaller  bronzes  from 
Pompeii  especially  are  unsurpassed  for  character  and  yigour 
of  execution.  Such,  particularly,  is  the  statuette  of  the 
Dancing  Faun,  found  in  the  house  to  which  it  gaye  name. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  yigour  and  animation  with  which  the 
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figure  id  executed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  engraving. 
It  is  bearded,  and  has  the  horns  and  tail  of  a  goat.  iSi 
oaken  garland  with  acorns,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
fallen  from  their  shells,  encircles  his  head,  and  proclaims  his 
sylvan  character.  His  attitudes  display  all  uie  animated 
gestures  of  a  drunken  dance.  His  widoHspread  arms  seem  to 
accompany  the  movements  of  his  feet,  and  he  snaps  his  fingers 
for  joy. 


Bilenoi. 

Another  little  bronze  statuette  about  the  same  size,  repre- 
senting Silenus  bearing  a  sort  of  tray,  on  which  stood  a  vase, 
discovered  in  1864  in  a  house  of  no  importance,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  preceding  one  in  character,  thotigh  the  nature  of  the 
subject  does  not  admit  the  same  spirited  execution.  Silenus 
seems  to  stagger,  under  the  weight  which  he  is  supporting. 
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The  left  arm  and  Bboulder  are  elevated  to  bear  the  traj,  his 
head  sinks  upon  his  chest,  his  right  arm  and  right  leg  are 
extended,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  balance.  His  bald  head 
is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  leaves  and  berries,  his  loins 
are  encircled  with  a  doth,  and  on  his  feet  he  wears  sandals. 
A  snake  that  begins  to  coil  ronnd  his  arm  helps  to  support 
the  tray.  The  whole  figure  has  so  much  nature  and  chantcter 
that  we  have  transferred  it  to  our  pages. 
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other  small  and  graceful  statues  in  the  same  material  are 
the  Narcissus,  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo,  Fortune  on  a 
globe,  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  &o.  The  attitude 
of  Narcissus,  and  the  earnest  expression  of  bis  fitce,  as  he 
listens  for  the  voice  of  Echo,  are  admirably  rendered.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  yet  discovered  at  PompeiL 
The  annexed  plate  will  convey  an  idea  of  it. 
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Pompeii  has  yielded  but  few  marble  stataes'  of  any  note ; 
but  some  of  those  discoTered  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
ancients  sometimes  coloured  their  stataes.  Thus  a  statue  of 
Yenus  leaving  the  bath,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
wringing  her  dishevelled  locks,  discovered  February  16th,' 
1765,  has  the  hair  painted  yellow,  round  her  neck  is  a  gilt 
necklace,  the  breasts  and  upper  port  of  the  stomach  are  ^so 
gilt,  whilst  the  drapery  which  covers  the  lower  members  is 
painted  blue.*  On  the  same  day  was  discovered  dose  to 
this  statue  the  bronze  head  of  an  old  man  on  a  marble 
hermes,  the  eyes  of  which  were  formed  of  some  white  sub-, 
stance,  while  the  pupil  was  of  black  glass  or  some  transparent 
stoncf  A  small  marble  statue  of  Bacchus,  found  behind  the 
cell  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  February  8th,  1766,  had  the  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  eyes  partly  painted,  partly  gilt ;  the  grapes 
which  formed  a  garland  round  his  head  were  also  coloured. 
On  his  nock  was  a  gilt  necklace,  round  his  arms  and  wrists 
gilt  bracelets.  The  goatnskin  which  hung  from  his  shoulders 
was  covered  with  gilt  spots  ;  his  buskins  were  partly  coloured, 
PAitly  gilt ;  the  tree  against  which  he  leant,  and  the  tiger 
which  stood  near  him,  were  also  tinted.}  Another  larger 
marble  statue  of  a  woman,  also  found  in  the  Temple  of  Ims, 
had  the  flowers  on  her  head,  her  bracelets,  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  vest,  gilt ;  whilst  her  girdle  and  the  lower  part  of 
her  dress  were  painted  red,  with  gold  omament8.§  A 
colossal  statue  of  an  emperor,  in  Greek  marble,  discovered 
June  22nd,  1863,  had  the  hair  painted  red,  the  mantle  purple, 
and  the  buskins  black.||  There  were  also  traces  of  colour  on 
the  statue  of  Holconius  found  on  the  pedestal  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street  which  bears  his  name,  and  on  that  of  Eumachia 
discovered  in  the  Chalcidicum.  ' 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  parts  of  another  marble 
statue,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  also  discovered  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  March  4th,  1766,  that  the  ancients  used  sometimes 
to  dress  their  statues.  The  parts  found  were  the  head, 
having  earrings  in  the  ears,  the  left  hand,  the  right  arm  and 
hand,  holding  a  bronze  sistrum,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the 
feet.    From  the  appearance  and  position  of  these  fragments, 

*  Fiorelii,  Pmp,  JbnHq,  Bid,,  t  i.  p.  165.    Cf.  Quart,  Ret,  No.  230, 
p.  .319. 
t  Hist,  f  c,  ib.        t  lb.  p.  184.        §  IK  p.  185.        |  lb- 1  U.  p.  563. 
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it  was  eyident  thai  fliej  bad  never  fonned  integral  parts  of  a 
marble  statue,  and  as  no  remains  of  the  body  were  found,  it 
is  ooigectured  that  it  must  haye  been  of  wood.*  In  this  case 
the  statue  must  have  been  so  draped  as  to  conceal  all  but  the 
marble  portions  of  it 

*  Bid,  4^^  t  i.  p.  ise. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

PBIYATB  H0U8B8. 

To  notice  all  the  bouses  exoayated  at  Pompeii,  eyen  if  there 
TFere  material  for  it,  would  be  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  We 
intend  therefore  merely  to  select  some  of  the  most  important, 
to  be  described  at  length,  the  arrangement  of  which  may 
serve,  with  variations  according  to  place  and  circumstances, 
as  a  tjpe  of  the  whole.  Some,  which  offer  no  particularity 
in  their  construction,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
paintings  or  other  decorations ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  that  many  of  tiio  houses  have  derived 
their  names.  Some  again  are  designated  from  mosaics  or 
inscriptions  on  the  threshold,  from  the  trade  or  profession 
evidently  exercised  by  the  proprietors,  or  from  some  accident, 
as  the  presence  of  distinguished  persons  at  their  excavation — 
as,  for  instance,  those  called  the  House  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  U.,  del  Gran  Duca,  degli  Scienziati,  &e.  As  it  is 
the  object  of  this  work  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the 
remains  of  Pompeii,  and  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  our  materials 
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will  permit,  tiie  priyate  life  of  tiie  first  eentury  in  all  its 
degrees,  we  shall  begin  with  one  or  two  of  the  shops.  These 
present  great  similmtj  in  their  arrangements,  and  indicate 
that  the  tribe  of  shopkeepers  was  verj  inferior  in  wealth  and 
comfort  to  that  of  our  own  time  and  oonntry.  Thej  are  for 
the  most  part  yery  smaU,  and  sometimes  without  anj  interior 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor.  The  upper  floor  must  have 
comprised  one  or  two  sleeping-rooms ;  but  there  is,  as  we 
belieye,  onlj  one  house  in  which  the  upper  floor  is  in 
existence. 

It  is  rare  at  Pompeii  to  see  a  whole  house  set  apart  for 
purposes  of  trade,  a  part  being  occupied  bj  the  shop  itself, 
the  rest  furnishing  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  the  owner. 
The  houses  of  the  richeir  classes,  instead  of  presenting  a 
handsome  elevation  to  the  street,  were  usually  surrounded 
with  shops,  let  out  to  hire,  of  that  mean,  or  at  least  uncom- 
fortable sort,  which  we  have  already  ddBcribod.  They  fur- 
nished a  very  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Cicero,  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  speaks  of  the  ruinous  state  into  which  some 
of  his  shops  had  fidlen,  *^  insomuch  that  not  only  the  men, 
but  the  mice  had  quitted  them,"  and  hints  at  the  gain  which 
he  hoped  to  derive  from  this  seemingly  untoward  circum- 
stance.* One  Julia  Felix  possessed  nine  hundred  shops,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  in  Pompeii,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted.  We  give  here  the  ground-plan  of  a  shop, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  interior,  as  it  has  been  restored, 
somewhat  fiwcifully,  or  at  least  without  very  sure  data,  by 
Mazois.  1.  Curb-stone,  which  is  pierced  with  several  holes, 
perhaps  to  attach  beasts  of  bui^en.j'  2.  The  footpath. 
8.  The  shop.  The  whole  front  was  entirely  open,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  broad  counter  of  masonry, 
into  which  are  built  four  large  jars  of  baked  earth,  their 
tops  being  even  with  the  sar&ice  of  the  counter.  Behind  are 
two  small  rooms  (5,  5),  containing  nothing  of  importance. 
The  traces  of  a  staircase  (4)  indicate  that  there  was  an  upper 
floor.  At  night  the  whole  front  was  closed  with  shutters, 
sliding  in  grooves  cut  in  the  lintel  and  basement  wall  before 
the  counter,  and  by  the  door,  which  in  the  restored  view 
annexed   is  thrown  fax  back,  so  as  to  be  hardly  visible. 

*  Lib.  ziT.  9. 

t  More  probably  to  fiiiten  an  awniog  projecting  over  the  pavetncot. 
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There  is  im  oven  at  the  end  of  the  ooiinter  furthest  from  the 
street,  and  three  steps  on  the  left  side,  which  in  theyiew  have 
been  presomed  to  support  different  sorts  of  vessels  or  measures 
for  liquids.  From  ttiese  indications  it  is  supposed  to  havd 
been  a  cook's  shop ;  for  the  sale,  perhaps,  both  of  undressed 
and  dressed  provisions,  as  is  indicated  in  the  view.  The 
oven  probably  served  to  prepare,  and  keep  constantly  hot, 
some  popular  dishes  for  the  service  of  any  chance  customer  i 
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1 
Ground-plan  of  a  Sbop. 

the  jars  might  hold  oil,  olives,  or  the  fish-pickle  called  garumf 
an  article  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  Boman  kitchen,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  Pompeii  was  celebrated.*  Fixed 
vessels  appear  inconvenient  for  such  uses  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  cleaning  them  out ;  but  the  practice,  it  is  said, 
continues  to  this  day  at  Borne,  where  the  small  shopkeepers 

*  It  WHS  made  of  the  entrails  of  fish  macerated  in  brine.  That  made  from 
the  fish  called  scomber  was  the  best.  This  word  is  sometimes  translated  a 
herring,  but  the  best  anthorities  render  it  a  mackerel.  It  was  caught,  ac- 
cording to  Plinj,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  entering  from  the  ocean,  and  was 
used  for  no  purpose  but  to  make  garum.  The  best  was  called  gamm  sodorum, 
a  term  of  which  we  have  seen  no  satisfactorj  explanation,  and  sold  for  1000 
serterces  for  two  oongii,  about  £4  a  gallon.  An  inferior  kind,  made  from  the 
anchovy  (nphya),  was  called  alec,  a  name  aim  given  to  the  dregs  of  garum. 
<*  No  liquid,  except  unguents,"  Pliny  sajs,  "  fetched  a  higher  price." — ^Hist. 
Nat.  xxxi.  43. 
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keep  their  oil  in  similar  jars,  fixed  in  a  counter  of  nuisonry.* 
All  the  ornaments  in  the  view  are  copied  from  Pompeii.  In 
front  of  the  shop,  which  stands  opposite  the  passage  leading 
behind  the  small  theatre  to  the  Soldiers'  Quartera,  are  three 
st^ping-stones,  to  enable  persons  to  cross  the  road  without 
wetting  their  feet  in  bad  weather. 

In  conjunction  with  a  street  view,  we  give  the  view  of 
another  diop,  which  has  also  a  counter  containing  jars  for 


View  off  a  Oook't  Shop  reitorcd. 


the  reception  of  some  liquid  commodity.  By  some  it  is 
called  a  Thermopolium,  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  hot  drinks, 
while  others  call  it  an  oil-shop.  In  front  is  a  fountain.  It 
is  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  street  immediately  adjoining 
the  House  of  Pansa,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  tho 
map,  appears  to  be  of  greater  extent,  and  to  contain  more 
oonyeniences  than  is  usual  in  establishments  of  this  sort. 
The  left-hand  street  leads  to  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum ;  the 
right,  skirting  Pansa*s  house,  is  terminated  by  the  city  walls. 
Tracks  of  wheels  are  very  yisible  on  the  pavement    The 

^44. 
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interior  was  gailj  painted  in  blue  panels  and  red  borders,  as 
wo  learn  from  the  coloured  view  in  Mr.  Donaldson's  Pompeii, 
from  which  this  is  taken.    The  counter  is  faced  and  covered 
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with  DiftrUe.  Nmneroas  ihermopolia  have  been  diacoTered 
in  Pompeii,  mmj  of  them  idcatified,  or  sappoeed  to  be 
identifie4,  bj  the  stainB  left  apon  the  connters  bj  wet  ghMses. 
The  following  engraving  is  the  groand-plim  of  another 
shop,  aifofrding  mnch  more  aooommodation,  and,  therefore, 
probably  occopied  by  a  more  wealthy  tradesman.  1.  Entrance. 
2.  Shop.  3.  Coyered  court,  which,  in  a  house  of  more  pre- 
tension, wonld  be  called  an  atriom.    It  is  pseadotetrastyle, 


Qroond-plan  of  a  Shop. 

the  roof  being  supported  by  four  pillars,  two  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  wiJl.  4.  Impluyium.  5.  This  room  probably 
was  the  owner's  bedchamber.  6.  Staircase  leading  to  one 
small  room  over  the  kitchen,  7.    Part  of  the  wall  of  the  small 
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upper  chamber  still  remains.  The  columns  are  perfect,  and 
are  painted  red  for  the  lower  third  of  their  height  ^  the  rest 
is  white.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  those 
already  giyen  are  enough  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  this 
class  of  houses,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  interesting  in 
their  details. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  nature  of  the  remains 
furnishes  so  little  information  with  respect  to  the  course  of 
trade.  Two  remarkable  buildings  haye  been  found,  which 
will  be  described  by  themselves,  and  at  length  :  one  a  bake- 
house ;  the  other  an  establishment  for  fulling  and  dying  doth, 
of  which  we  may  conjecture  that  a  considerable  manufacture 
was  here  carried  on,  from  the  ample  accommodation  provided 
for  the  dealers  in  that  article  in  the  building  called  the 
Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia.  With  these  exceptions,  and  with 
one  or  two  brief  notices  of  articles  found  in  di£ferent  quarters, 
we  can  ffive  no  further  information  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  place. 

Our  next  plan  is  that  of  a  small  house,  yet  one  superior 
to  the  last,  both  in  accommodation  and  in  the  rank  of  its  pos- 
sessor. It  was  not  inhabited  by  a  shopkeeper,  for  there  is 
no  shop ;  but  its  limited  extent  shows  that  the  occupier  was  a 
person  of  narrow  income,  probably  either  exercising  some  pro- 
fession, or  living  on  a  small  independent  property.  Small  as 
it  is,  it  approaches  more  nearly  in  character  to  the  superior 
class  of  houses  than  any  yet  described.  1.  Entrance. 
2.  Passage.  3.  Staircase  leading  to  a  small  room,  probably 
the  master's  bedchamber,  and  to  a  terrace  extending  over  the 
length  of  the  passage.  4.  Small  room  for  a  servant.  6.  Large 
room,  perhaps  serving  at  once  for  a  kitchen  and  winter  eating- 
room.  Or  the  kitchen  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  plac^ 
in  the  space  10,  since  the  humble  suppers  of  persons  in  this 
rank  of  life  required  no  extensive  preparation.  '6.  Court,  or 
garden,  half  covered  with  a  trellis,  as  is  evident  from  the 
holes  which  received  the  ends  of  the  beams.  It  was  meant 
to  shade  a  stone  triclinium,  9  (for  the  couches  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  room  which  contained  them  were  so  named),  which 
still  exists.  7.  Canal  to' receive  the  rain  water,  and  conduct 
it  into  a  cistern,  from  which  it  was  drawn  for  household  uses 
through  a  well-hole,  8.  Cisterns  of  this  sort  were  very  care- 
fully made.    The  walls  were  lined  with  a  strong  cement, 
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made  of  fiye  parts  of  sharp  sand  and  two  of  qaick-lime,  mixed 
with  flints,  the  bottom  being  paved  with  the  same,  and  the 
whole  well  beaten  with  an  iron  rammer.     If  it  was  wished 


Groood-planofa 


to  have  the  water  perfectly  pnre  they  did  not  content  them- 
selyes  with  a  single  cistern,  but  made  two  or  three  at  difiercnt 
levels,  so  that  the  water  successively  deposited  the  grosser 
and  the  lighter  impurities  with  which  it  might  be  charged. 
Cistern  water,  whe^  drank,  was  nsnallj  boiled,  to  free  it  from 
any  impure  matters  or  smell  which  it  might  have  contracted 
in  the  reservoir.     It  was  not  in  high  esteem,  and  was  con- 
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sidered  to  make  the  Yoice  of  those  vho  drank  it  hoarse  and 
disagreeable.  Such  is  the  abundance  of  fountains  in  Pompeii, 
that  it  probably  was  little  used  except  for  household  pur- 
poses. 11  is  a  larariumy  or  domestic  chapel,  of  very  small 
dimensions,  with  a  bench  running  round  two  sides  of  it.  In 
the  centre  is  a  small  altar,  placed  before  a  niche,  ornamented 
with  the  painting  of  some  goddess  holding  a  cornucopia.  She 
is  reposing  on  a  couch,  closely  resembling  a  modem  French 


Bed  and  Table ;  from  a  painting. 

bed.  The  mattress  is  white,  striped  with  violet,  and  spotted 
with  gold :  the  cushion  is  violet  The  tunic  of  the  goddess 
is  blue,  the  bed,  the  table,  and  the  cornucopia,  gold.  This 
house  stands  just  by  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum,  adjoining  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up  to  the  ramparts.  Bonucci 
supposes  that  it  belonged  to  the  officer  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  gate  and  walls. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  triclinium,  of  which  such  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Bome  men  sat 
at  table — the  habit  of  reclining  was  introduced  from  Carthage 
after  the  Punic  wars.  At  first  these  beds  were  clumsy  in 
form,  and  covered  with  mattresses  stuffed  with  rushes  or 
straw.  Hair  and  wool  mattresses  were  introduced  from  Gaul 
at  a  later  period,  and  were  soon  followed  by  cushions  stuffed 
with  feathers.  At  first  these  tricliniary  beds  were  small, 
low,  and  round,  and  made  of  wood  :  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  square  and  highly  ornamented  couches  came  into 
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fashion.  In  the  rei{pi  of  Tiborins  they  began  to  be  yeneerod 
with  cofitly  woods  or  tortoisesholl,  and  were  ooverod  with 
valuable  embroideries,  the  richest  of  which  came  from  Baby- 
lon, and  cost  incredible  sums. 

Each  couch  contained  three  persons,  and,  properly,  the 
whole  arrangement  consisted  of  three  couches,  so  that  the 
number  at  table  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  Muses, 
and  each  person  had  his  seat  according  to  his  rank  and 
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Plan  of  a  Triclinium,  showing  Um  disposition  of  the  guests. 

dignity.  The  places  were  thus  appropriated :  —1.  The  host. 
2.  His  wife.  8.  Quest  4.  Consular  place,  or  place  of 
honour.  This  was  the  most  convenient  situation  at  table, 
because  he  who  occupied  it,  resting  on  his  left  arm,  could 
easily  with  his  right  reach  any  part  of  the  table  without  in- 
convenience to  Ma  neighbours.  It  was  therefore  set  apart 
for  the  person  of  highest  rank.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Other  guests. 
We  may  here  introduce  a  picture  of  a  domestic  supper-party. 
The  young  man  reclining  on  the  couch  is  drinking  from  a 
horn  pierced  at  the  smaller  end,  so  as  to  allow  the  wine  to 
flow  in  a  thin  stream  into  his  mouth.  The  female  seated 
beside  him  stretches  out  her  hand  to  a  servant,  to  receive 
what  appears  to  be  her  myroiheca,  or  box  of  perfumes.  The 
table  and  the  ground  are  strewed  with  flowers. 

The  entertainment  itself  usually  comprised  throe  services ; 
the  first  consisting  of  fresh  eggs,  olives,  oysters,  salad,  and 
other  light  delicacies ;  the  second  of  made  dishes,  fish,  and 
roast  meats ;  the  third  of  pastry,  confectionary,  and  fruits. 
A  remarkable  painting,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  giv    a  curious 
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idea  of  a  complete  feast.  It  represents  a  table  set  out  with 
every  requisite  for  a  grand  dinner.  In  the  centre  is  a  large, 
dish,  in  which  four  peacocks  are  placed,  one  at  each  comer, 
forming  a  magnificent  dome  with  their  tails.    All  round  are 


Pictare  representing  a  domestic  Sopper^party. 

lobsters — one  holding  in  his  claws  a  blue  esg,  a  second  an 
oyster,  a  third  a  stuflbd  rat,  a  fourth  a  litfle  basket  fuU  of 
grasshoppers.  Four  dislics  of  fish  decorate  the  bottom,  above 
which  are  several  partridges,  and  hares,  and  squirrels,  each 
holding  its  head  between  its  paws.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  something  resembling  a  German  sausage ;  then  comes  a 
row  of  yolks  of  eggs ;  then  a  row  of  peaches,  small  melons, 
and  cherries;  and  lastly,  a  row  of  vegetables  of  di£ferent 
sorts.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  green-colonred 
sauce.* 

Another  house,  also  of  the  minor  class,  yet  superior  to  any 
hitherto  described,  is  recommended  to  our  notice  by  the 
beautv  of  the  paintings  found.  That  the  proprietor  was  not 
rich  IS  evident  from  its  limited  extent  and  accommodation  ; 
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yet  he  bad  some  small  property,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 

shop  communicating  with  tho  house,  in  which  wore  sold  such 

'  ai*ticles  of  agricultural  produce  as  were  not  required  for  tho 
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use  of  the  family.  1.  Prothyrum.  2.  Atrium  disptuvtatum^ 
a  rare  instance  of  this  method  of  building.  That  Uie  apai-t- 
ment  in  question  belonged  to  this  class  of  atria  is  proved  by 
holes  in  the  outer  wall,  in  which  struts  to  support  the  pro- 
jecting eaves  were  fixed;  and  also  by  the  impluvium,  8, 
which  has  no  issue  to  carry  off  the  water,  being  merely 
intended  to  receive  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
through  the  aperture  of  the  compluvium.  And,  not  being 
exposed  to  the  heavy  drippings  of  the  roof,  the  low  woU 
round  the  impluvium  is  hollowed  into  little  compartments, 
to  be  filled  with  earth  and  planted  with  flowers.  4.  Well- 
hole  communicating  with  a  cistern  under  ground.  5.  Stair. 
6,  7.  Apartments  carefully  decorated,  but  with  nothing  to 
fix  their  destination  to  any  particular  purpose.  Probably  the 
larger  served  as  a  triclinium.  8.  Boom,  probably  of  the 
atriensis^  the  slave  who  had  charge  of  the  house.  9.  Kitchen. 
10.  Shop. 

This  house  was  formerly  decorated  with  paintings  taken 
from  the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  elegant  fictions  of  Grecian 
.  mythology.  When  Mazois  visited  it  in  1812,  two  paintings 
in  the  atrium  were  still  in  existence,  thou*^h  in  a  very  perishing 
state.  Shortly  after  he  had  copied  them  they  fell,  owing  to 
the  plaster  detaching  itself  from  the  wall.  One  of  them  is 
taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and  represents  Ulysses  and  Circe,  at 
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the  moment  T?hen  the  hero,  having  drank  the  charmed  cup 
with  impanitj,  by  virtue  of  the  antidote  given  him  by 
Mercury,  draws  his  sword  and  advances  to  avenge  his  com- 
panions.* The  goddess,  terrified,  makes  her  submission  at 
onco,  as  described  by  Homer,  while  her  two  attendants  fly  in 
alarm ;  yet  one  of  them,  with  a  natural  curiosity,  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  look  back,  and  observe  the  termination  of 


Fftlntlng  rf  pretenling  Circe  and  XJlytta. 

so  unexpected  a  scene.  Circe  uses  the  very  gesture  of  sup- 
plication so  constantly  described  by  Homer  and  the  tragedians, 
as  she  sinks  on  her  knees,  extending  one  hand  to  clasp  the 
knees  of  Ulysses,  with  the  other  endeavouring  to  touch  his 
beard.!  This  picture  is  remarkable,  as  teaching  us  the  origin 
of  that  ugly  and  unmeaning  glory  with  which  the  heads  of 
saints  are  often  surrounded.  The  Italians  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greek  artists  of  the  lower  empire,  in  whose  paintings  it 

♦  *«  Hencf,  »wk  the  str— there  wallow  with  thj  frieDdB.** 
She  Rpnke.     I  drawing  from  heside  mj  thigh 
"Mj  faulchion  keen,  with  death-denouncing  looks 
Rushed  on  her ;  she  with  a  shrill  scream  of  fear 
Hnn  undrr  my  raised  arm,  seized  fast  mj  knees, 
And  in  winged  accents  plaintive  thus  began : 

"  Sny,  who  art  thou,"  &c. — Cowper's  Odjss.  x.  820. 
t  She  sat  before  him,  chuped  with  her  left  hand 
His  knees ;  her  right  beneath  his  chin' she  placed, 
And  thus  the  king,  Saturuian  Jore,  implored. — II.  i.  500. 
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geaendlj  has  the  appearance,  as  we  believe,  of  a  solid  plate 
of  gold.  The  glory  round  Circe's  head  has  the  same  cha- 
racter, the  oater  limb  or  circle  being  strongly  defined,  not 
shaded  off  and  dividing  into  rays,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  the 
Italian  school.  This  glory  was  called  nimbus,*  or  aureola, 
and  is  defined  by  Servius  to  be  '*  the  luminous  fluid  which 
encircles  the  heads  of  the  gods."  It  belongs  with  peculiar 
propriety  to  Circe,  as  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  The  emperors, 
with  their  usual  modesty,  assumed  it  as  the  mark  of  their 
divinity;  and,  under  this  respectable  patronage,  it  passed, 
like  many  other  Pagan  superstitions  and  customs,  into  the 
use  of  the  church. 

The  other  picture  represents  Achilles  at  Scyros,  where 
Thetis  had  hidden  him  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes, 
to  prevent  his  engaging  in  the  Trojan  war.  Ulysses  dis- 
covered him  by  bringing  for  sale  arms  mixed  with  female 
trinkets,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant  The  story  is  well 
known.  The  painting  represents  the  moment  when  the 
young  hero  is  seising  the  arms.  Deidamia  seems  not  to 
know  what  to  make  of  the  matter,  and  tries  to  hold  him  back, 
while  Ulysses  is  seen  behind  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  closely 
observing  all  that  passes. 

We  wul  now  take  a  house  of  a  better  class,  yet  still  inter- 
mediate between  those  which  we  have  been  describing  and 
the  houses  of  the  first  class  in  Pompeii ;  and  there  is  none 
which  will  suit  our  purpose  better  than  the  Oasa  Carolina, 

*  Hence  we  may  collect  the  trae  meaniDg  of  Dimbiu  in  the  line — 

■  Suinmu  anxt  Tritonia  PaHas 

hubdit,  maiLo  efiulgcne,  et  Qorgooe  eava^-^JEn.  li.  615. 
Ifaxois  oontinuei,  that  iculiitort,  not  haring  the  reeouitxe  of  colour,  and  ot 
light  and  shttde,  placed  a  solid  disc  about  the  headji  of  their  statues  to  repi«i«nt 
the  nimbus,  and  that  thi*  was  the  inivimnt  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes,  Aves,  r, 
1114,edDind. 

^  Sc  |iik  Kptmfnt  x«AWiMa#t  fiip^VKovc  ^opcZr, 

&a99p  h'tifUintf  «c  v|u*v  tc  ly  |t%  fi^*  lxf» 

troy  «xi|r«  xAM'iSa  kntiaiv  tin  fUAio^  5vrw  Mnfr 

tmmft  i^l¥,  mhn  rocc  5pvi^»  iMTanAM|Myoi. 
The  explanatioo  is  plausible,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  t^vlattot  was 
used  for  this  purpoeM^  then  that  it  was  merely  to  protect  the  statue  agauist  the 
ill  manners  alluded  to  in  the  text,  as  the  Scholiast  says.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  iKMitive  evidence  in  its  fitvourt  or  that  any  statues 
with  the  fii|r*nM«  have  been  found,  though  the  aureola  ha^  frequently  been 
obsenred  on  bos-reliefii  representing  Apolb  or  Diana. — See  Antiquitei  d'Uer- 
colaneum,  vol.  iL  p.  35. 
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as  it  IB  called,  the  Houae  of  Qaeon  Caroline,"  so  named 
because  it  was  excavated  in  her  presence.  1.  Vestibule. 
2.  Oorinthian  atrium,  a  species  of  atrium  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Pompeii.  The  roof  is  supported  by  square  piUars,  painted 
with  foliage,  as  if  in  imitation  of  climbing-plants,  placed  upon 
a  plnteum  op  dwarf  wall  which  surrounds  the  impluvium,  or 
court  rather,  for  there  was  a  small  basin  in  the  centre  for  the 
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atresL 
Plan  of  the  House  of  Qaeen  Ctroliiie. 

reception  of  rain  water,  which  w^as  further  supplied  by  a 
fountain.  5.  Kitchen,  lighted  by  windows  to  the  street. 
6,  7,  8,  12.  Booms  for  vai-ious  purposes  surrounding  the 
atrium.  Opposite  to  the  prothyrum  is  the  tablinum,  9, 
entirely  open  to  the  atiium  as  Vitruvius  describes,  but  closed 
at  the  other  end,  which  is  not  usual.  10.  Ala,  richly  decorated 
with  tasteful  paintings,  which,  when  Mazois  wrote,  were  in 
perfect  preservation.     11.  Liurarium,  decorated  as  richly  as 

*  The  wife  of  Marat. 
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the  ala,  and  in  the  same  taste.  13.  Passage  to  another 
division  of  the  house,  which  contains  all  the  ^rts  necessary 
for  a  small  but  separate  establishment,  and  could  have  been 
made  such  by  merely  dosing  up  the  door  of  communication. 
It  has,  14,  its  own  entry ;  a  court,  15 ;  a  kitchen,  18 ;  and 
four  rooms  marked  17,  for  the  yarious  uses  of  the  family.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court,  where  we  see  the  places  of  two 
pillars,  destined  apparently  to  support  a  trellis,  like  that 
described  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  circular 
triclinium,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  of  masonry.  This 
was  properly  called  atibadium*  as  we  learn  from  Senrius's 
definition  of  that  word,  that  it  is  '*  a  semicircular  bed  suitable 
to  a  round  table,  which  the  Bomans  used  instead  of  three 
beds,  after  tables  made  of  citron  wood  came  into  general 
use.*'t  Tl^  ^^^  ^^  iMe  was  also  called  sigma,  ^om  its 
likeness  to  the  Greek  letter,  as  we  learn  from  Martial,  who 
also  tells  us  how  many  persons  it  was  meant  to  hold. 

Accipe  luiiaU  icriptum  iesiudine  sigma. 

Otdo  capit;  Teniat  quiaquU  amiciu  erit — ziv.  87. 

In  another  epigram  he  speaks  of  seyen,  as  the  number  which 
his  sigma  would  hold.  In  the  centre  stood  a  round  table  on 
one  foot,  called  thence  monopodium,  Seyeral  marble  tables  of 
this  sort  haye  been  found  during  the  course  of  the  excayation& 
The  paintings  found  here,  described  by  Mazois  as  being  in 
good  preseryation,  haye  been  so  often  wetted  to  refresh  the 
colours  for  the  gratification  of  visitors,  that  very  few  traces  of 
them  now  remain.  Two  of  them  are  engraved  in  Sir  W.  OelVs 
Pompeii  The  subject  of  one  is  doubtful ;  it  has  been  ex- 
plained to  be  Diana  and  Endymion,  or  Yenus  and  Adonis : 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  It  contains  only 
three  figures :  a  youth  sitting  down,  whose  head  is  encircled 
with  rays  of  light,  holding  two  spears ;  a  female  figure  of 
great  beauty  approaching  him ;  and  between  them  Hymen, 
with  his  torch  and  a  palm-branch.  The  female  is  rather 
scantily  dressed,  but  richly  ornamented  with  earrings,  neck- 
lace, armlets,  and  bracelets.  The  other  picture  represents 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  after  the  hero  has  slain  the  monster. 
He  holds  behind  him  something  like  a  skull,  which  is  pro- 

*  The  diminutive  of  ^n/Ut,  a  bed,  from  vnipm,  to  tread ;  properly  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  herbs. 

t  Serv.  ap.  Mn,  i.  702. 
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bably  intended  for  Mednsa^s  head,  and  his  double-pointed 
Bword,  a  very  inconvenient-looking  weapon,  lies  beside  him 
on  the  ground.  Andromeda  is  in  full  costume,  and  wears  a 
whito  tunic  with  a  blue  pcplum,  or  large  wrapper.  The 
ancient  painters  seem  to  have  had  no  very  wide  choice  of 
subjects.  Almost  all  their  serious  compositions  are  mytho- 
logical, and  tho  desertion  of  Ariadne  and  the  deliverance  of 
Andromeda  recur  so  frequently  at  Pompeii,  that  we  may 
conclude  these  stories  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity. 
They  were  indeed  well  suited  to  that  display  of  Ibo  human 
figure,  in  which  the  ancients  took  'so  much  delight  In  a 
neighbouring  house  is  a  beautiful  painting  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  His  dogs  lie  at  his  feet,  and  a  Cupid  armed  with 
two  spears  stands  beside  him,  bewailing  the  untimely  fate  of 
the  young  hunter.  In  the  same  house  are  several  tasteful 
decorations,  and  among  them  marine  horses  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  gambols.* 

♦  GcU. 


Mercury,  from  a  palntliig' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PASSA.  AHD  SALLOTT. 

Thb  Loom  ulnefa  we  are  now  about  to  deseiibe  ia,  in  leqpeel 
€^  legnkritj  of  plan  and  extent,  the  moat  remarkable  contained 
within  the  walla.  It  wag  eridently  the  reaidence  of  one  of  the 
duef  men  of  Pompeii,  and  fomi  the  woida  PANSAM.  JED. 
painted  in  red  near  the  principal  entrance,  but  now  obliterated, 
haa  been  naoaUy  dencnninated  the  Hoose  of  Ptoaa.*  It  is 
wdlobaenred^bowerer,  by  Ifaxoia,  that  the  name  being  in  the 
acrnaitffe,  thia  is  eridenUy  one  of  the  landatory  inacripdona 
in  iMmoor  of  an  adile,  or  aome  other  hi^  officer,  cOTomon  in 
Pompeii ;  and  that  thongb  the  edile  Pknaa  ia  aa  likdy  to 
baTe  lived  here  aa  any  other  peraon,  there  ia  no  dependence 
on  the  conectneaa  of  the  name  thna  given.  We  ahall  con- 
tinne,  howerer,  for  the  aake  of  dearneaa,  to  nae  the  name 
nnder  which  it  ia  generally  known.  Sereral  inacriptiona 
bearing  the  name  of  Carina  Panaa,  edile,  have  been  fbimd. 
By  reference  to  the  nu^i,  in  which  it  ia  marked,  the  reader 
win  aee  it  oceopiea  an  entire  inaola,  that  ia,  it  ia  completely 

PANSAM  JED. 

PARATVS  ROO. 
wlMMt  it  fe  at  UeiIj  to  1ht«  bees  tlM  koaae  «f  l^ntot  at  «f  Bna.    Sea 
PloMfX.  AhL  Bkt^  1  i  fine,  iit  p.  157.    The  iaaeriptMMi  wat  not  faukialerx, 
bat  propoaed  PaMt  at  adOe.    Oa  aacb  iMoiptioM  aea  bclaw.  Chap,  is.— fi 
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BTirroiiiided  bj  streets,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  one  of 
the  best  situations,  close  to  the  baths,  and  near  the  Fonun. 


Plan  of  the  Howe  of  Fmms. 


Including  the  garden,  which  occupies  a  third  of  the  whole 
length,  the  area  on  which  it  stands  is  about  three  hundred 
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feet  by  one  hundred :  part  of  this,  howeyer,  as  is  nsnal,  is 
occupied  by  shops  belonging  to  the  owner,  and  let  out  by 
him. 

a,  the  Vestibulum,  the  inner  threshold  of  which  had  a 
mosaic  with  the  inscription  SALVE.  1.  Prothyrum  paved 
with  mosaic.  2.  Tuscan  atrium.  8.  Impluvium.  4.  Abe. 
6.  Open  tablinum,  payed  with  mosaic,  serving  as  a  passage  to 
the  peristyle,  '^.     There  is  also  however  a  passage  (fauces), 

6,  beside  it ;  and  though  the  tablinum  was  left  open  for  the 
sake  of  the  efifect  produced  by  thus  making  the  whole  length 
of  the  house  visible  at  once,  it  was  probably  closed  by  a* 
bronze  or  wooden  railing,  so  as  only  to  allow  the  master  of 
the  house  or  the  funily  to  pass  through  it.    The  apartments, 

7,  on  each  side  of  the  atrium  were  probably  meant  for  the 
reception  of  guests  entitled  to  claim  hospitality,  who  came 
to  tiie  House  of  Fansa  when  pleasure  or  business  brought 
them  to  Pompeii.  We  have  already  stated,  that  when  there 
was  no  hospitium,  or  separate  building  for  the  reception  of 
such  persons,  it  was  customary  to  lodge  them  in  the  atrium,  ob 
public  part  of  the  house.  The  larger  rooms,  beside  the  tablinum, 
marked  7,  might  serve  for  winter  reception-rooms  for  clients, 
winter  triclinia,  or  many  other  purposes,  all  equally  probable 
and- equally  uncertain.  9.  The  peristyle.  10.  Private  pas- 
sage* Bsid  posticum.  On  the  pier,  between  the  two  doors,  was  a 
painting  representing  one  of  the  guardian  serpents,  of  which 
we  shaU  speak  fully  in  describing  the  House  of  Sallust,  by 
the  side  of  which  is  a  projecting  brick,  to  receive  a  lamp 
lighted  in  honour  of  the  Dii  Custodes.  This  painting,  fi*om 
its  situation,  could  only  be  seen  by  persons  within  the  house ; 
but  on  the  opposite  wall  there  was  a  cross  worked  in  bas- 
relief  upon  a  panel  of  white  stucco,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
yisible  to  all  passers.  On  this  symbol  Mazois  has  founded 
a  conjecture  that  the  owner  of  the  shop  may  have  been  a 
Christian.  His  words  are  to  the  following  purport. :  *^  Though 
tiie  first  Christians  have  represented  tins  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity under  the  form  of  a  Greek,  or  equibrachial  cross,  and 
the  limbs  of  this  cross  are  of  unequal  length,  I  cannot  biiug 
myself  to  see  merely  some  unknown  instrument  in  it,  as 

*  The  QM  of  tach  a  pMsage  to  a  gnat  man  is  obvious  :— 
'  Rebus  omisbia 

Atria  servantem  postioo  falle  cUentem. — Hor.  £p.  i.  t.  SO, 
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many  peraons  hftve  done,  to  whom  I  hxve  shown  this  drawing 
of  it.  In  traih,  it  is  diffionlt  not  to  reoogniie  in  it  the  Latin 
cross,  whidi  wonld  be  nothing  extraordinary,  since  Pompeii 
was  not  destroyed  till  the  firrt  year  of  the  reign  of  Titos. 
But  if  it  be  a  cross,  how  can  we  explain  the  juxtaposition, 
the  mixture  of  this  lymbol  of  a  new  and  pore  religion  with 
the  images  and  practices  of  one  of  the  most  absnrd  supersti- 
tions of  antiquity  ?  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  same 
man  could  at  once  bow  before  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  pay 
homage  to  Janus,  Feroulus,  Limentinus,  Cardia,  the  deities 
of  the  thresholds  and  the  hinges  of  doors ;  still  more  that  he 
should  adore  it  in  combination  with  that  emblem  of  an  in- 
comprehensible worship  which  is  close  at  hand.*  Perhaps 
at  this  time  the  cross  was  a  mysterious  hieroglyphic  of  mean- 
ing unknown,  except  to  those  who  had  embnu^  the  Ohristian 
feith ;  which,  placed  here  among  the  symbols  of  paganism,  as 
if  in  testimony  of  gratitude,  informed  the  fihithful  that  the 
truth  had  here  found  an  asylum  with  a  poor  man,  under  the 
safeguard  of  edl  the  popular  superstitions."t  On  the  proba- 
bility of  this  conjecture  we  shall  o£fer  no  opinion,  leaving  it 
to  the  decision  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  jkho 
minuti»  of  religious  history.  If  admitted,  it  would  carry 
the  use  of  the  cross  to  an  earlier  period  than  any  we  believe 
to  which  it  has  yet  been  traced.}  But  to  return  from  this 
digression.  11.  Basin.  12*.'  Bedchambers.  The  centre  one 
seems  to  have  been  a  procaeton,  or  anteroom,  since  it  com- 

*  Above  the  aperiore  of  the  oyeo  in  btt-relief ;  below  are  the  words,  '*  Hie 
habitat  felidtas." 

f  Masois,  part  ii.  p.  84. 

X  Thtf  Terr  uniatisfactorf  ttory  oootaina  the  on\j  hidication  of  Chrifltianit j, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  hitherto  diecoTered  at  Pompeii.  That  Chriatians  may 
have  eilsted  there  Is  qaite  possible,  but  that  ther  should  hare  rentored  to 
exhibit  any  public  sign  of  thdr  religion  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbi^le, 
as  well  as  that  they  should  have  exhibited  them  in  company  with  pagan 
emblems.  No  vestiges  remain  of  the  objects  so  vaguely  described  by  Blaxois ; 
and  the  editor  has  been  assured  by  the  Commendatore  Fiorelll,  the  pi^esent 
learned  director  of  the  excavations,  that  no  Christian  qrmbols  have  ever  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  In  a  bouse  in  the  Vico  dW 
Liq>anari  may  be  traced,  wriUen  in  charcoal,  the  letters  .  .  .  NI  QAVDll 
.  .  .  HRISTIANII;  which  have  with  probability  been  supplemented,  igm 
gaude  ChristicoM  (rejoice  In  the  6re,  Christian).  But  these  words  may  have 
reference  to  the  bumiog  of  the  Christians  ai  Romet  in  the  time  of  Nero  f  see 
Overbeck,  B.  ii.  S.  115%  and  they  proceeded  at  all  events  from  a  pnpin.^KD. 

T 
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municaieB  with  the  one  beyond  it  13.  Is  called  by  Donald- 
son the  library ;  by  Mazois,  a  pantry,  or  room  to  arrange 
the  dishes  before  they  were  introduced  into  14,  the  triclinium. 
15.  Probably  winter  triclinium.  Donaldson  calls  this  room 
the  lararium.  16.  Large  oecus.  We  may  call  this  a  cyzi- 
cene  obcus,  or  haU,  since  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
definition  of  this  sort  of  apartment  giren  before,  in  its 
spaciousness,  its  northern  aspect,  and  its  large  opening  to 
the  garden.  17.  Fauces  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the 
garden,  to  avoid  making  a  passage-room  of  the  oecus.  18. 
Kitchen.  19.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the  street, 
or  it  may  bo  a  stable.  20.  Cabinet  looking  to  the  garden. 
21.  Portico  of  two  stories  ;  a  clear  indication  that  this  house 
had  at  least  one  upper  floor.  The  staircase  however  has  so 
entirely  perished  that  its  site  is  unknown,  although  there  is 
some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage  (10).  22.  Garden  :  in 
one  comer,  27,  is  a  reservoir  supplying  a  tank,  28. 

EUtherto  we  have  been  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
private  house  of  Pansa,  but  the  insula  contains  a  good  deal 
which  was  not  in  his  own  occupation,  and  which  indeed  we 
may  conjecture  produced  him  a  handsome  rental.  23.  Four 
shops,  let  out  to  tenants.  24.  Shop  belonging  to  the  house, 
probably  intended  for  the  sale  of  tlio  sjiaro  ogricultuml  pro- 
duce of  the  owner's  estates.  A  slave  named  dispetuKUor  hod 
the  charge  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  the  room  behind, 
which  has  an  entrance  both  into  the  shop  and  atrium.  The 
produce  of  the  farms  of  the  modem  Italian  nobles  is  still 
vended  in  the  same  way,  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground-floor 
of  their  palaces.  25,  29.  Two  baking  establishments,  the 
latter  having  one  of  the  shops  numbered  23. 

The  ground  plan  will  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  other 
bakery.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  apartment,  2G,  ai*e  three 
mills,  a,  a,  a,  and  near  them  a  large  table,  6.  Flanking  the 
entrance  to  the  oven,/  are  three  large  vases,  and  in  the  left- 
hand  comer  is  a  kneading-trough,  c,  with  two  coppers  placed 
over  furnaces.  The  apartment,  31,  from  its  communication 
both  with  the  shop  and  the  bakery,  was  probably  used  as  a 
storeroom. 

The  two  compartments  marked  80  are  houses  of  a  very 
mean  class,  having  formerly  an  upper  story.  Behind  the 
last  of  them  is  a  court,  which  gives  light   to  one  of  the 
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cbambors  of  Fansa*8  house.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ishmd 
are  three  houses  (82),  small  but  of  much  more  respectable 
extent  and  accommodation,  which  probably  were  also  meant 
to  be  let.  In  that  nearest  the  garden  were  found  the  skele- 
tons of  four  women,  with  gold  ear  and  finger  rings  having 
engraved  stones,  besides  other  valuables ;  showing  that  such 
inquUiniy  or  lodgers,  were  not  always  of  the  lowest  class. 


view  of  the  Eutnnoe  tu  Uie  Uonae  of  FImih. 

Our  view  of  this  house  is  taken  from  the  front  of  the  door- 
way    It  offers  to  tho  eye,  successively,  the  doorway,  tho 
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prothymm,  the  atrium,  with  its  implayium,  the  lonio  peris- 

?le,  and  the  garden  wall,  with  Yesuvius  in  the  distance, 
he  entrance  is  decorated  with  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Besides  the  outer  door,  there  was  another  at  the  end 
of  the  protbymm,  to  secure  the  atrium  against  too  early  in- 
trusion. The  latter  apartment  was  payed  with  marhle,  with 
^  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  impluviuuL  Through  the 
tablinum  the  peristyle  is  seen,  with  two  of  its  Ionic  capitals 
still  remaining.  The  columns  are  sixteen  in  number,  fluted, 
except  for  about  one-third  of  their  height  from  the  bottom. 
They  are  made  of  a  yolcanio  stone,  and,  with  their  capitals, 
are  of  good  execution.  But  at  some  period  subsequent  to 
the  erection  of  the  house,  probably  after  the  earUiquake, 
A.  D.  63,  they  have  been  coye^d  with  hard  stucco,  and  large 
leayes  of  the  same  material  set  under  the  yolutes,  so  as  to 
transform  them  into  a  sort  of  pseudo-Corinthian,  or  Coin- 
posite  order.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  exclusiyely 
Italian  order,  which  we  call  Composite,  may  haye  originated 
in  a  similar  caprice.  Of  the  disposition  of  the  garden, 
which  occupied  the  open  part  of  the  peristyle,  we  haye  little 
to  say.  Probably  it  was  planted  with  choice  flowers.  Slabs 
of  marble  were  placed  at  the  angles  to  receiye  the  drippings 
of  the  roo(  which  were  conducted  by  metal  conduits  into  the 
central  basin,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  was 
painted  green.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  stood  a  jet  d*eau, 
as  there  are  indications  enough  to  proye.*  This  apartment, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  unusually  spacious,  measuring 
about  sixty-fiye  feet  by  fifty.  The  height  of  the  columns 
was  equal  to  the  width  of  the  colonnade,  about  sixteen  feet. 
Their  unfluted  part  is  painted  yellow,  the  rest  is  coated  with 
white  stucco.  The  floor  is  eleyated  two  steps  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  tablinum. 

A  curious  religious  painting,  now  almost  effiu^ed,  was 
found  in  the  kitchen,  representing  the  worship  offered  to  the 
Lares,  under  whose  protection  and  custody  the  proyisions 
and  all  the  cooking  utensils  were  placed.  •  ^  the  centra  is 
a  sacrifibe  in  honour  of  those  deities,  who  are  represented 
below  in  the  usual  form  of  two  huge  serpents  brooding  oyer 
an  altar.     There  is  something  remarkable  in   the  upper 

*  Doiwldtoii. 
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fignree,  of  wliich  Mazoia,  from  whom  our  engraving  is  copied, 
has  given  no  explanation.  The  female  fiffore  in  the  centre 
holds  a  cornucopia,  and  each  of  the  nude  figures  holds  a 
small  vase  in  the  hand  nearer  to  the  altar,  and  a  horn  in 
the  other.  All  the  faces  in  his  engraving  are  quite  black, 
and  the  heads  of  the  male  figures  are  surrounded  with  some- 
thing resembling  a  glory.  Their  drees  in  general,  and 
especially  their  boots,  which  are  just  like  the  Hungarian 


""'if!^;!^:^^ 
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boots  now  worn  on  the  stage,  appear  different  from  anything 
which  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Are  these  figures  meant  for 
the  Lares  themselves  ?  On  each  side  are  represented  different 
sorts  of  eatables.  On  the  left  a  bunch  of  small  birds,  a  string 
of  fish,  a  boar  with  a  girth  about  his  body,  and  a  magnifi- 
cently curling  tail,  and  a  few  loaves,  or  rather  cakes,  of  the 
precise  pattern  of  some  which  have  been  found  in  Pompeii : 
on  the  ri^ht,  an  eel  spitted  on  a  wire,  a  ham,  a  boar's  head, 
and  a  joint  of  meat,  which,  as  pig-meat  seems  to  have  been 
in  request  here,  we  may  conjecture  to  be  a  loin  of  pork ;  at 
least  it  is  as  like  that  as  anything  else.  It  is  suspended  by 
a  reed,  as  is  still  done  at  Bome.  The  execution  of  this 
painting  is  coarse  and  careless  in  the  extreme,  yet  there  is 
a  spirit  and  freedom  of  touch  which  has  hit  off  the  character 
of  the  objects  represented,  and  forbids  us  to  impute  the 
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negligence  which  is  displayed  to  incapacity.  Another 
object  of  interest  in  the  kitchen  is  a  stoye  for  stews  and 
simihir  preparations,  very  much  like  those  charcoal  stoves 
which  are  seen  in  extensive  kitchens  at  the  present  day. 
Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  strange-looking  sort 


Stove  In  the  Kitchen  of  the  House  of  Punci. 


of  a  £rying-pan,  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it  were 
meant  to  cook  eggs.  A  similar  one,  containing  twenty-nine 
egg-holes,  has  been  found,  which  is  cii*cular,  about  nftoen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  without  a  handle.  Another  article 
of  kitchen  furniture  is  a  sort  of  flat  ladle  pierced  with  holes. 


A  flat  Ladle  called  Triuu 

said  to  belong  to  the  class  called  trua.  It  was  meant  appa- 
rently to  stir  up  vegetables,  &c.,  while  boiling,  and  to  strain 
the  water  from  them. 

This  house  has  been  long  excavated,  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  that,  considering  its  extent  and  splendour,  the 
notices  of  it  are  particularly  meagre.  Of  the  dccomtious  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  no  detailed  accounts,  though 
several  paintings  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  it,  and 
among  them,  one  of  Danile  amid  the  golden  shower,  deserving 
of  notice.  Of  the  garden  little  can  be  said,  for  little  is 
known.     According  to  the  best  indications  which  Mazois 
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could  obeerre,  it  oonsiBted  of  a  number  of  straight  parallel 
beds,  divided  by  narrow  paths,  which  gave  access  to  them 
for  horticultund  purposes,  but  with  no  walk  for  air  and 
exercise  except  the  portico  which  adjoins  the  house. 

To  giye  a  better  notion  of  the  appearance  and  splendour 
of  a  Boman  house  we  conclude  our  account  with  a  yiew  of 
the  interior,  as  it  has  been  restored  by  the  taste  and  learning 
of  Mr.  Gandy  Dering  in  the  first  yolume  of  *  Pompeiana,'  by 
whose  permission  a  copy  of  the  plate  is  here  inserted.  The 
yiew  is  taken  from  the  atrium,  looking  through  the  tablinum 
and  peristyle  to  the  garden.  The  decorations  are  taken 
from  indications  still  existing  which  point  out  what  had 
formerly  been  here,  or  from  specimens  preserved  in  other 
parts  of  Pompeii.  The  figures  of  the  Muses  are  taken  from 
paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  a  house;  the  candelabra, 
tripods,  &4i^  from  articles  preserved  in  the  Neapolitan 
Museum.  The  doors  on  each  side  of  the  atrium  gave  access 
to  the  apartments  marked  7.  Beyond  them  on  each  side  are 
the  alie,  and  in  the  centre  the  tablinum,  all  closed  or  capable 
of  being  dosed  by  parapettumata^  or  curtains,  for  the  use  of 
doors  for  these  large  openings  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


Inferior  to  the  House  of  Pansa,  and  to  some  others  in  size, 
but  second  to  none  in  elegance  of  decoration  and  in  the  interest 
which  it  excites,  is  a  house  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
Gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum,  called  by  some  the  House 
of  Act»on,  from  a  painting  found  in  it ;  by  others  the  House 
of  Gains  Sallustius.  It  occupies  the  southeiiimost  portion 
of  an  insula  extending  backwards  to  the  city  walls.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  ardiitects  of  Pompeii  seem  to  have  been 
careless  for  the  most  part  whether  they  built  on  a  regular  or 
an  irregular  area.  The  practice  of  suirouuding  the  owner's 
abode  with  shops,  enabled  them  to  turn  to  advantage  the 
sides  and  comers  of  any  piece  of  ground,  however  misshapen. 
Thus  in  the  plan  before  us  the  apartments  of  the  dwelling- 
house  are  almost  all  well  shaped  and  rectangular,  though  not 
one  of  the  four  angles  of  the  area  is  a  right  angle. 

1.  Prothyrum.    2.  Large  hall,  serving  as  a  vestibule,  as  is 

Eretty  obvious  from  its  arrangement.     In  the  comparatively 
umble  edifices  of  Pompeii,  the  reader  will  not  of  course 
expect  to  find  that  splendid  provision  for  the  convenient 
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reception  of  a  crowd  of  importunate  suitors  which  we  hi^te 
described  in  speaking  of  the  |>alaoeB  of  Rome;  still  it  is 
interesting  to  trace  uie  same  disposition  of  apartments  on  a 
smaller  sode,  especiallj  as  this  throws  some  light  upon  the 
contested  question  of  the  Qreek  or  Roman  origin  of  the 
private  houses.  There  are  four  doors.  One  opens  to  the 
prothyrum,  another  to  the  street— a  large  opening,  closed, 
according  to  Mazois,  with  ^icacirtraZw  doors,  or  doors  folding 
back  upon  themseWes,  like  window-shutters.  Of  the  other 
two,  both  communicate  with  the  atrium,  one  directly,  the 


Qroand-plan  of  ttie  Hoom  of  Salliut 

other  through^  an  intermediate  room,  16,  probably  the  cdla 
ostiarii,  the  porter's  closet,  so  that  at  night,  when  the  doors 
of  the  atrium  were  closed,  no  one  could  enter  without  his 
knowledge.  8.  Shop  communicating  with  the  house  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  of  the  proprietor's  estates.  Jars,  like 
those  before  described,  are  seen  set  in  the  counter,  probably 
to  receiye  his  oil  or  olives.  4.  Shop.  6.  Shop  called  a  ther- 
mopolium,  with  two  rooms  backwards.     Between  4  and  6,  in 
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ihe  party-wall,  is  tho  opening  of  a  cistern,  common  to  both. 
6.  Bakehouse.  There  were  rooms  oyer  it,  as  is  proved  by  a 
staircase.  The  four  first  steps,  steep  and  inconvenient,  were 
of  stone,  and  consequently  still  remain.  The  sites  of  throe 
mills,  a,  a,  a,  are  laid  down.  7.  Oyen.  8,  9.  Rooms  belong- 
ing to  the  bakehouse.  10.  Tuscan  atrium.  11.  Marble 
impluvium.  12.  Antechamber  of  a  large  oocns,  or  hall,  13, 
which  perhaps  was  the  winter  triclinium.  This  conjecture 
is  founded  partly  on  its  neighbourhood  to  the  oven,  which 
would  keep  it  warm  and  dry,  and  in  a  comfortable  state  for 
winter  use,  partly  from  its  size  and  shape.  The  length  is 
about  twenty-four  feet,  the  breadth  twelve,  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  directions  of  Yitruvius,  that  the  length  of 
a  triclinium  should  be  double  its  breadth.  A  further  i-eason 
for  thus  appropriating  it  may  be  found  in  its  central  situation, 
which  is  such  that  it  must  have  been  very  ill  lighted,  if 
lighted  at  alL  It  was  probably  therefore  intended  chiefly 
for  evening  use.  14,  15.  Booms  probably  for  the  reception  of 
strangers,  which,  where  there  was  no  hospitium,  generally 
were  placed  round  the  ati'ium.  The  walls  of  15  are  pre- 
served up  to  the  cornice,  and  are  elegantly  stuccoed  and 
painted.  1 7.  AIsb.  That  on  the  right  opens  into  a  cabinet, 
probably  that  of  the  airienm.  To  correspond  with  the  door- 
way, there  was  in  the  other  ala  a  false  doorway,  which  served 
as  a  lararium,  as  the  paintings  which  were  found  in  it  prove. 
18.  Open  room  and  staircase  leading  to  a  winter  apartment 
placed  above  tho  oven.  19.  Tablinum,  having  at  its  back  a 
low  parapet  wall.  20.  Fauces.  21.  J?ortico.  22.  Summer 
triclinium.  23.  Cabinet.  24.  Garden  or  xystus.  25.  Tri- 
clinium in  the  open  air,  covered  by  a  trellis.  26.  Kitchen. 
27.  Back  enti-ance.  28.  Chamber.  29.  Entrance  to  vene- 
reum. 30.  Lodge  for  a  slave  whose  duty  was  to  koep  tho 
door  and  prevent  intrusion.  31,  32.  Portico  and  court  of 
the  venereum.  33,  34.  Cabinets  opening  fi*om  the  portico. 
35.  Triclinium.  36.  Open  space  containing  a  stove,  and 
staircase  to  the  terrace  above  the  politico. 

Our  general  view  of  this  house  is  taken  from  the  street  in 
front,  and  runs  completely  through  to  the  garden  wall.  One 
of  the  pilasters  which  flank  the  doorway  has  its  capital  still 
in  good  preservation.  It  is  cut  out  of  grey  lava,  and  repre- 
sents a  Silenus  and  Faun  side  by  side,  each  holding  one  end 
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of  on  empty  leather  bottle,  thrown  oyer  their  ehouldors. 
Ornaments  of  this  character,  which  can  be  comprehended 
under  none  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  are  common  in 
Pompeii,  and  far  from  unpleasing  in  their  effect,  however 
contrary  to  established  principles.  On  the  right  is  the  large 
opening  into  the  yestibule.  In  the  centre  of  the  view  is  the 
atrium,  easily  recognized  by  the  impluvium,  and  beyond  it 
through  the  tablinum  are  seen  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 
Beyond  the  impluvium  is  the  place  of  a  small  altar  for  the 
worship  of  the  Lares.  A  bronze  hind,  through  the  mouth  of 
which  a  stream  of  water  flowed,  formerly  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin.  It  bore  a  figure  of  Hercules  upon  its  back. 
The  walls  of  the  atrium  and  tablinum  are  curiously  stuccoed 
in  large  raised  panels,  with  deep  channels  between  them,  tiie 
panels  being  painted  of  different  colours,  strongly  contrasted 
with  each  other.  We  find  among  them  different  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  several  reds  for  instance,  as  sinopis,  cin- 
nabar, and  others.  This  sort  of  decoration  has  caused  some 
persons  to  call  this  the  house  of  a  colour-seller — a  conjecture 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  luxury  and  elegance  which 
Teign  in  it.  The  floor  was  of  red  cement,  with  bits  of  white 
marble  imbedded  in  it. 

The  altar  in  the  atrium  and  the  little  oratory  in  the  left- 
hand  ala  belong  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares  domeslici  or 
famiUareif  as  is  indicated  by  the  paintings  found  in  the 
false  doorway,  b^t  now  removed.  They  consisted  of  a  ser- 
pent below  and  a  group  of  four  figures  above,  employed  in  cele- 
brating a  sacrifice  to  these  gods.  In  the  centre  is  a  tripod, 
into  which  a  priest,  his  head  covered,  is  pouring  the  contents 
of  a  patera.  On  each  side  are  two  young  men,  dressed  alike, 
apparently  in  the  prsBtexta ;  at  least  their  robes  are  white, 
and  there  is  a  double  red* stripe  down  the  front  of  their 
tunics,  and  a  red  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of 
each.  In  one  hand  each  holds  a  patera ;  in  the  other  each 
holds  aloft  a  cow*s  horn  perforated  at  the  small  end,  through 
which  a  stream  is  spouting  into  the  patera  at  a  considerable 
distance.  This,  though  an  inconvenient,  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  drinking-vessel.  The  method  of  using  it  has 
already  been  described.  In  the  background  is  a  man  play- 
ing on  the  double  flute. 

The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  thus  publicly  represented, 
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and  their  imagee  were  exposed  to  Tiew,  that  all  persona 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  saluting  them  and  invoking 
prosperity  on  the  house.  Noble  feunilies  had  also  a  place  of 
domestic  worship  (adytum  or peneirale)  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  their  mansions,  where  their  most  yalnable  records 
and  hereditary  memorials  were  preserved.  The  worship  of 
these  little  deities  (Dii  minuli,  or  paieHarit)*  was  univerndly 
popular,  partly  perhaps  ou  account  of  its  economical  nature,! 
for  they  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  anything  that  came 
to  hand,  partly  perhaps  from  a  sort  of  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship in  them  and  towards  them,  like  that  connected  with  the 
Brownies,  and  Cluricannes,  and  other  household  goblins  of 
northern  extraction.  Like  those  goblins  they  were  repre- 
sented sometimes  under  very  grotesque  forms.  There  is  a 
bronze  figure  of  one  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  figured  in 
the  Antiquit^s  d'Herculanum,  plate  xvii.  voL  viii.,  which 
represents  a  little  old  man  sitting  on  the  ground  with  his 
knees  up  to  his  chin,  a  huge  head,  ass^s  ears,  a  long  beard, 
and  a  roguish  face,  which  would  not  agree  ill  with  our  notion 
of  a  Brownie.  Their  statues  were  often  placed  behind  the 
door,  as  having  power  to  keep  out  all  things  hurtful,  espe- 
cially evil  genii.  Respected  as  they  were,  they  sometimes 
met  with  rough  treatment,  and  were  kicked  or  cu£fed,  or 
thrown  out  of  window  without  ceremony,  if  any  unlucky 
accident  had  chanced  through  their  neglect.  Sometimes 
they  were  imaged  under  the  form  of  dogs,  the  emblems  of 
fidelil^  and  watchfulness,  sometimes,  like  their  brethren  of 
the  highways  (Lares  compitales),  in  the  shape  of  serpents. 
The  tutelary  genii  of  men  or  places,  a  class  of  beings  closely 
allied  to  Lares,  were  supposed  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
same  shape :  as,  for  example,  a  sacred  serpent  was  believed 
at  Athens  to  keep  watch  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  the 
Acropolis.  Hence  paintings  of  these  animab  became  in 
some  sort  the  guardians  of  the  spot  in  which  they  were  set 
up,  like  images  of  saints  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 

*  Dii  pfttellarii,  idem  ac  Lam ;  sic  rocati,  quia  non  a  pota  modo  in  focun, 
qui  Larium  sedca,  aliqaid  iis  Tet^ret  defbnderent,  sed  ex  dbia  qnoqae  in  patella 
aliquid  ad  focum  deferrent. — Schol.  in  Pert.  iii.  26. 

Oportei  bonom  drem  legiboa  parera  et  decs  oolere,  in  patella  dare  iuKfl6¥ 
tp^t  i.e.  param  carnis. — Varr.  apud  Non.  15,  6,  Facciolati. 
f  0  panri,  nostriqne  Larea,  quoa  thare  minato 
Ant  &rre,  et  tenai  aoleo  ezorare  corona. — Jnr,  iz.  137. 
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not  nnfreqaenily  were  employed  when  it  was  wished  to 
secure  any  place  from  irreyereut  treatment*  From  these 
associations  the  presence  of  serpents  came  to  he  considered 
of  good  omen,  and  hy  a  natural  consequence  they  were  kept 
(a  harmless  sort  of  course)  in  the  houses,  where  they  nestled 
ahout  the  altars,  and  came  out  like  dogs  or  cats  to  he  patted 
hv  the  visitors,  and  heg  for  something  to  eatf  Nay,  at  tahle, 
if  we  may  huild  upon  insulated  passages,  they  crept  ahout  the 
cups  of  the  guests  ;  and  in  hot  weather  ladies  would  use  them 
as  live  hoas,  and  twist  them  round  their  necks  for  the  sake  of 
coolness.}  Martial,  however,  our  authority  for  this,  seems 
to  consider  it  as  an  odd  taste.§  Virgil,  therefore,  in  a  fine 
passage,  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  divine  nature 
attributed  to  serpents,  is  only  describing  a  scene  which  he 
may  often  have  witnessed  : — 

Scarce  had  he  finished,  when  with  iipecliled  pride, 

A  serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide ; 

His  hugjT  bullc  on  leveo  high  volumes  rolled ; 

Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streaked  with  scaly  gold : 

Thus,  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seemed  to  pass 

A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 

More  various  colours  through  his  body  run, 

Than  Iris,  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  sun. 

Betwixt  the  lising  altars,  and  around, 


The  rolling  monster  shot  along  the  eround. 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowu  he  passed 
And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assayed  the  taste : 


Thus  fed  with  holy  food,  the  wondrous  guest 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  retii'ed  to  rest. 
The  pious  prince,  surprised  at  what  he  viewed, 
The  funeral  honours  with  more  zeal  renewed ; 
Doubtful  if  this  the  place's  genius  were, 
Or  guAixlion  of  his  Other's  sepulcbiv.il 

We  may  conjecture  from  the  paintings,  which  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  one  another,  that  those  snakes  wore  of 
considerable  size,  and  of  the  same   species,  probably  that 

*  Pinge  duos  angues :  pueri,  saoer  est  locus— extra 
Meiite.— Pers.  i.  113. 
t  Erat  ei  (Tiberio)  in  oblectamentis  serpens  draco,  quem  e  oonsuetndine 
inauu  sua  dbatunis,  cum  oonsumptum  a  formids  invenisset,  monitus  est  ut 
vim  multitudinis  timeret. — Suet.  Tib.  x.  72. 

{  Repentes  inter  pocula  sinusque  innoxio  lapsa  dracones.— Seneca  de  Ira.  iU 
31. 
§  Si  gelidnm  nectit  oollo  Glacilla  dnoonem. — Mart.  vii.  87. 
I  Dryden.— iEn.  v.  84,  95. 
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called  iBscnlapius,  which  was  brought  from  EpidauruB  to 
Kome  with  the  worship  of  the  god,  and,  as  wo  are  told  by 
Plinj,  was  commonly  fed  in  the  houses  of  Rome.  These 
sacred  animals  made  war  on  the  rats  and  mice,  and  thus  kept 
down  one  species  of  vermin  ;  but  as  thej  bore  a  charmed  life, 
and  no  one  laid  violent  hands  on  them,  thej  multiplied  so 
fast,  that,  liko  the  monkeys  of  Benares,  they  became  an  in- 
tolerable nitisanco.  The  fit^quent  fires  at  Home  were  the  only 
things  that  kept  them  under.  * 

Passing  through  the  tablinum,  we  enter  the  portico  of  the 
xystus,  or  garden,  a  spot  small  in  extent,  but  full  of  ornament 
and  of  beauty,  though  not  that  sort  of  beauty  which  the 
notion  of  a  garden  suggests  to  us.  It  is  not  larger  than  a 
London  garden,  the  object  of  our  continual  ridicule;  yet 
while  the  latter  is  ornamented  only  witli  one  or  two  scraggy 
poplars,  and  a  few  gooseberry-bushes  with  many  more  thorns 
than  loaves,  the  former  is  elegantly  decorated  by  the  hand  of 
art,  and  set  apart  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  festive  pleasure. 
True  it  is  that  the  climate  of  Italy  suits  out-of-door  amuse- 
ments better  than  our  own,  and  that  Pompeii  was  not  exposed 
to  that  plague  of  soot  which  soon  turns  marble  goddesses 
into  chimney-sweepers.  The  portico  is  composed  of  columns, 
fluted  and  corded,  the  lower  portion  of  them  painted  blue, 
without  pedestals,  yet  approaching  to  the  Roman  rather  than 
to  the  Qrecian  Doric.  The  entablature  is  gone.  From  the 
portico  we  ascend  by  three  steps  to  the  xystus.  Its  small 
extent,  not  exceeding  in  its  greatest  dimensions  seventy 
feet  by  twenty,  did  not  permit  trees,  hardly  even  shrubs,  to 
bo  planted  in  it.  The  centre,  therefore,  was  occupied  by  a 
pavement,  and  on  each  side  boxes  filled  with  earth  wei'o 
ranged  for  flowers ;  while,  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
real  verdure,  the  whole  wall  opposite  the  portico  is  painted 
with  treUises  and  fountains,  and  birds  drinking  from  them ; 
and  above,  with  thickets  enriched  and  ornamented  wit 
numerous  tribes  of  their  winged  inhabitants. 

The  most  interesting  discoveries  at  Pompeii  are  those 
which  throw  light  on,  or  confirm  passages  of  ancient  authors. 

*  Angtiis  .Esculapias  Fpidauio  Romam  adTectui  est,  Tulgoq.  pnwitur  et  in 
dotnilus.  Ac  nisi  inccndiit  semina  exurerentur,  non  esfet  loecunUitati  eonim 
resitftere. — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxix.  22.  rpHny  seems  to  allude  to  fires  pur- 
poselj  kindled  to  destroy  their  egg8.1 
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Exactly  the  same  style  of  ornament  is  described  by  Pliny  the 
Younger  as  existing  in  his  Tuscan  villa.  '*  Another  cubiculmn 
is  adorned  with  sculptured  marble  for  the  height  of  the 
podium  ;  above  which  is  a  painting  of  trees,  and  birds  sitting 
on  them,  not  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  marble  itself.  Under 
it  is  a  small  fountain,  and  in  the  fountain  a  cup,  round  which 
the  playing  of  several  small  water-pipes  makes  a  most  agree- 
able murmur.'**  At  the  end  of  this  branch  of  the  garden, 
which  is  shaped  like  an  L,  we  see  an  interesting  monument 
of  the  customs  of  private  life.    It  is  a  summer  triclinium,  in 


Suiumer  Triclinium  io  the  small  QurUeu  uf  the  lluuie  of  Sollust 

plan  like  that  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  but  much  more  elegantly  decorated.  The  couches 
arc  of  masonry,  intended  to  be  covered  with  mattresses  and 
rich  tapestry  when  the  feast  was  to  be  held  here :  the  round 
table  in  the  centre  was  of  marble.  Above  it  was  a  trellis,  as 
is  shown  by  the  square  pillars  in  front  and  the  holes  in  the 

♦  l»lin.  Ep.  lib.  V.  6. 
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walls  which  enclose  two  sides  of  the  tridinimn.  These  walls 
are  elegantly  painted  in  panels,  in  the  preratling  taste;  but 
above  the  panelling  there  is  a  whimsical  frieze,  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  this  little  payilion,  consisting  of  all  sorts  of 
eatables  which  can  be  introdaced  at  a  feast.  When  Mazois 
first  saw  it  the  colours  were  fresh  and  beautiful ;  but  when 
he  wrote,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  it  was  already  in  decay, 
and  ere  now  it  has  probably  disappeared,  so  perishable  are 
all  those  beauties  which  cannot  be  protected  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  by  removaL  In  front  a  stream  of 
water  pours  into  a  basin  from  the  wall,  on  which,  half  painted, 
half  raised  in  relief,  is  a  mimic  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
stag.  Between  the  fountain  and  triclinium,  it  a  line  between 
the  two  pilasters  which  supported  the  trellis,  was  a  small 
altar,  on  which  the  due  libations  might  be  poured  by  the 
festive  party.  In  the  other  limb  of  the  garden  is  a  small 
furnace,  probably  intended  to  keep  water  constantly  hot  for 
the  use  of  those  who  preferred  warm  potations.  Usually  the 
Bomans  drank  their  wine  mixed  with  snow,  and  clarified 
through  a  strainer,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  curiously  pierced  in  intricate  patterns;  but  those 
who  were  under  medical  care  were  not  always  suffered  to 
ei\joy  this  luxury.  Martial  laments  his  being  condemned  bv 
his  physician  to  drink  no  cold  wine,  and  concludes  with 
wishing  that  his  enviers  may  have  nothing  but  warm  water.* 
At  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  opposite  the  frx>nt  of  the 
triclinium,  was  a  cistern  which  collected  the  rain  waters, 
whence  they  were  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  garden  and  of  the 
house.  There  was  also  a  cistern  at  the  end  of  the  portico 
next  the  triclinium. 

The  several  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  atrium  offer  nothing 
remarkable.  On  the  right,  however,  as  will  be  evident  upon 
inspecting  the  plan,  a  suite  of  apartments  existed,  carefully 
detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  house,  and  communicat- 
ing only  with  the  atrium  by  a  single  passage.  The  disposi- 
tion and  the  ornaments  of  this  portion  of  the  house  prove  that 
it  was  a  private  venereum.^  a  place,  if  not  consecrated  to  the 

•  vi.  86. 

t  The  aaibor  htrt  oonsideri  that  all  this  left  side  of  the  hooae  was  deroted 
to  venerenl  orgies.  But,  as  Orerbcck  remarks  (B.  i.  8.  280),  these  apartments 
seem  only  to  be  destined  for  the  prirate  nse  of  the  family,  whidi,  from  the 
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foddera  from  whom  it  deriyes  its  n&me,  at  least  especially 
evoted  to  her  seryioe^  The  strictest  privacy  has  been  studied 
in  its  arrangements ;  no  building  overlooks  it ;  tiie  only  en- 
trance is  closed  by  two  doors,  both  of  which,  we  may  oonjeo- 
ture,  were  never  sufifered  to  be  open  at  once ;  and  beside  them 
was  the  apartment  of  a  slave,  whoso  duty  was  to  act  as  porter 
and  prevent  intrusion.  Passing  the  second  door,  the  visitor 
found  himself  under  a  portico  supported  by  octagonal  columns, 
with  a  court  or  open  area  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  small  basin.  At  each  end  of  the  portico  is  a  small 
cabinet,  with  appropriate  paintings :  in  one  of  them  a  painting 
of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Cupid  is  conspicuous.  The  apartments 
were  paved  with  marble,  and  the  walls  lined  breast-high  with 
the  same  material.  A  niche  in  the  cabinet  nearest  the  tricli- 
nium contained  a  small  image,  a  gold  vase,  a  gold  coin,  and 
twelve  bronze  medals  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  and  near 
this  spot  were  found  eight  small  bronze  colunms,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  pc^  of  a  bed.  In  the  adjoining  lane 
four  skeletons  were  found,  apparently  a  female  attended  by 
three  slaves ;  the  tenant  perhaps  of  this  elegant  apartment. 
Beside  her  was  a  round  plate  of  silver,  which  probably  was  a 
mirror,  together  with  several  golden  rings  set  with  engraved 
stones,  two  earrings,  and  five  bracelets  of  tho  same  metal. 
Both  cabinets  had  glazed  windows,*  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  court  and  of  each  other :  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  were  provided  with  curtains.  The  court  itself  presents 
no  trace  of  pavement,  and  therefore  probably  served  as  a 
garden.    The  opposite  page  contains  a  view  of  the  interior, 


nature  of  the  area  oq  which  the  house  was  built,  as  shown  by  the  ground  plan, 
oould-not  be  oonstnicted  in  their  usual  situation  round  the  peristjie,  which  is 
here  altogether  wanting.  The  arg^nment  firom  the  picturea  he  justly  regards 
as  futile,  since  these  are  not  a  whit  more  indecent  than  many  which  niay  be 
seen  in  parts  of  Pompeian  houses  that  certainly  were  not  Ventria,  We 
cannot  however  agree  with  Orerbeok  in  altogetlier  banishing  Vensria  fVom 
Pompeii,  to  wbAtever  purpose  such  apartments  may  hare  bnn  applied,  since 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  adrertiaement  of  Julia  Felix  already  mentioned.  (In 
pradis  Julia  Pelicis  locantur  Balneum,  Venerium,  et  Kongentum  Tabenue. — 
FomjK  Ant.  Hist,  t.  i.  &sc  ii.  p.  95.)  But  as  the  same  advertiseroent,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  reoeiTed  interpretation,  forbids  any  bi-othel-keeper  to 
l^ly,  it  seems  fiur  to  presume  that  they  were  not  used  for  profligate 
purposes. — Ed. 
*  Maaois,  part  ii.  p.  77. 
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as  restored  by  Mazois.  The  ground  of  tbo  walls  is  black,  a 
colour  well  calculated  to  set  off  doubtful  complexioiis  to  the 
best  advantage,  while  its  sombre  aspect  is  redeemed  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold-coloured  ornament,  in  the  most  elegant  taste. 
The  columns  were  painted  with  the  colour  called  mnopis 
Pontioumy  a  species  of  red  ochre  of  brilliant  tint  Nearly  all 
the  wall  of  the  court  between  the  cabinets  is  occupied  by  a 
large  painting  of  Actason,  from  which  the  house  derives  one 
of  its  names  :  on  either  side  it  is  flanked  by  the  representa- 
tion of  a  statue  on  a  high  pedestal.  The  centre  piece  com- 
prises a  double  action.  In  one  part  we  see  a  rocky  grotto, 
in  which  Diana  was  bathing  when  the  unwary  hunter  made 
his  appearance  above :  in  the  other  he  is  torn  by  his  own 
dogs,  a  severe  punishment  for  an  unintentional  intrusion. 
The  background  represents  a  wild  and  mountainous  laud- 
scape.  A  painted  frieze,  and  other  paintings  on  the  walls, 
complete  the  decorations  of  the  portico. 

The  large  apartment,  85,  was  a  triclinium  for  the  use  of 
this  portion  of  the  house,  where  the  place  of  the  table,  and  of 
the  beds  which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  was  marked  by 
a  mosaic  pavement.  Over  the  left-hand  portico  there  was  a 
terrace.  The  space  marked  SG  contained  the  stair  which 
gave  access  to  it,  a  stove  connected  probably  with  the  service 
of  the  triclinium  and  other  conveniences. 
"  This  house  also  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Bering,  by 
whose  permission  the  accompanying  plate  has  been  ins^ied.* 
In  the  centre  of  the  view  is  seen  the  opening  into  the  tabli- 
num,  which  probably  was  only  separated  from  the  atrium  by 
curtains  (parapetasmata),  which  might  be  drawn  or  undrawn 
at  pleasure.  Through  ihe  tablinum  the  pillars  of  the  peri- 
style and  the  fountain  painted  on  the  garden  wall  are  seen. 
To  the  right  of  the  tablinum  is  the  fftuces,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  atriiun  the  alfe  are  seen,  partly  shut  off,  like  the  tabli- 
num, by  handsome  draperies.  The  nearer  doors  belong  to 
chambers  which  open  into  the  atrium.  Above  the  coloured 
courses  of  stucco  blocks  the  walls  are  painted  in  the  light, 
almost  Chinese  style  of  architecture,  which  is  so  common,  and 
a  row  of  scenic  masks  fills  the  place  of  a  cornice.     The 

*  The  Yiew»  bowerer,  hardly  oooreyi  an  adequate  idea  of  the  atriom,  being 
tiken  ftom  a  point  too  near  the  impluriuni.  Tliere  are  three  doors  on  each 
tide,  while  in  the  riew  onlj  one  ia  shown,  besides  the  ala. — Ed. 
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ceiling  is  richlj  frotted.  The  compluTium  also  was  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  triangular  tiles  called  antefizes,  on 
which  a  mask  or  some  other  object  was  moulded  in  relief. 
Below,  lions'  heads  are  pkced  along  the  cornice  at  intervals, 
forming  spouts  through  which  the  water  was  discharged  into 
the  impluvium  beneath.  Part  of  this  cornice,  found  in  the 
house  of  which  we  speak,  is  well  deserving  our  notice,  because 
it  contains,  within  itself,  specimens  of  three  different  epochs 
of  art,  at  which  we  must  suppose  the  house  was  first  built, 
and  subsequently  repaired.    It  is  mado  of  a  fine  clay,  with  a 


Put  of  tbo  coraloe  of  the  Implavium  of  ibe  Airium  of  the  Honae  of  Sallntt 

lion's  head  moulded  upon  it,  well  designed,  and  carefully 
finished.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
stuccoed,  or  the  labour  bestowed  in  its  execution  would  have 
been  in  great  part  wasted.  At  a  later  pei*iod  it  has  been 
coated  over  with  the  finest  stucco,  and  additional  enrichments 
and  mouldings  have  been  introduced,  yet  without  injury  to 
the  design  or  inferiority  in  the  workmanship;  indicating 
that  at  the  time  of  its  execution  the  original  simplicity  of  art 
had  given  way  to  a  more  enriched  and  elaborate  style  of 
ornament,  yet  without  any  perceptible  decay,  either  in  the 
taste  of  the  designer  or  the  d^ill  of  the  workman.    Still  later 
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this  el^ant  stucco  cornice  had  been  coyered  with  a  third 
coating  of  the  coarsest  materials,  and  of  design  and  execution 
most  barbarous,  when  it  is  considered  how  fine  a  model  the 
artists  had  before  their  eyes.  In  the  annexed  section  the 
three  periods  are  distinguished  by  difiierent  shades.  The 
original  cornice  is  the  darker,  marked  A ;  the  second  coating 
is  left  white ;  the  third  and  last  is  faintly  shaded.  This  was 
painted,  which  neither  of  the  two  earlier  cornices  appear  to 
have  been.  In  the  restoration,  the  impluvium  is 'surrounded 
with  a  mosaic  border.  This  has  disappeared,  if  ever  there 
was  one ;  but  mosaics  are  frequently  found  in  this  situation, 
and  it  is  therefore  at  all  events  an  allowable  liberty  to 
place  one  hero,  in  a  house  so  distinguished  for  the  richness 
and  elegance  of  its  decorations.  Beside  the  impluvium  stood 
a  machine,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  for  heating  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  warming  the  room  if  requisite.  The 
high  circular  part,  with  the  lid  open,  is  a  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating with  the  semicircular  piece,  which  is  hollow,  and 
had  a  spout  to  discharge  the  heated  water.  The  three  eagles 
placed  on  it  are  meant  to  support  a  kettle.  The  charooal 
was  contained  in  the  square  base. 


-4*iie^ 
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THB  VIA  00N8ULABI8,  OB  DOMITIANA. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  taken  indiscrimiiiately, 
from  all  qoarters  of  the  town,  houses  of  all  classes,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  most  splendid,  in  the  belief  that  sach  would 
be  the  best  way  of  showing  the  gradations  of  wealth  and 
comfort,  the  different  styles  of  dwelling  adopted  by  different 
classes  of  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  It  would 
howeyer  be  manifestly  impossible  so  to  classify  all  the 
houses  which  contain  something  worthy  of  description ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  adopt  a  topographi<»l  arrangement  as  the 
simplest  one,  commencing  at  the  Gate  of  Herculanetmi,  and 
proceeding  in  as  regular  order  as  circumstances  will  permit 
through  the  excayated  part  of  the  town,  concluding  at  the 
quarter  of  the  Theatres,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  ozca- 
yatod  except  the  amphitheatre. 

Most  of  the  houses  immediately  about  the  gate  appear  to 
haye  been  small  inns  or  eating-houses,  probably  used  chiefly 
by  country  people,  who  came  in  to  market,  or  by  the  lower 
order  of  trayellers.  Immediately  to  the  right  of  it,  howeyer, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  street  called  the  Via  Consularis,  or 
Domitiana,  there  is  a  dwelling  of  a  better  class,  called  the 
House  of  the  Musician,*  from  paintings  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  ornamented  the  wails.  Among  these  were  the 
sistrum,  trumpet,  double  flute,  and  others.    Upon  the  right 

*  Now  known  as  the  shop  or  inn  of  Albino. 
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ride  of  the  sireet,  howeyor,  the  buildings  soon  improve,  ftnd 
in  that  quarter  are  riiuated  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
manrions,  in  respect  of  extent  and  oonstruction,  which 
Fompeii  affords.  They  stand  in  part  upon  the  rite  of  the 
walls  which  have  been  demolished  upon  this,  the  side  next 
the  port,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  Teiy  easy  to  saj :  not  to 
make  room  for  the  growth  of  the  city,  for  these  houses  stand 
at  the  Tcrj  limit  of  the  available  ground,  being  partly  built 
upon  a  steep  rock.  Hence,  besides  the  upper  floors,  which 
have  perished,  they  conrist  each  of  two  or  three  stories,  one 
below  another,  so  that  the  apartments  next  the  street  are 
always  on  the  highest  level.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  will  readily  call  to  mind  a  rimilar 
mode  of  construction  very  observable  on  the  north  ride  of  the 
High  Street,  where  the  ground-floor  is  sometimes  rituated 
about  the  middle  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  houses  contains  three 
stories ;  the  first,  level  with  the  street,  contains  the  public 
part  of  the  house,  the  vestibule,  atrium,  and  tablinum,  which 
opens  upon  a  spacious  terrace.  Beside  these  is  the  peristyle 
and  other  private  apartments,  at  the  back  of  which  the  terrace 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  offers  an  agreeable  walk  for  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  and  forms  Uie  roof  of  a  spacious 
set  of  apartments  at  a  lower  level,  which  are  accesrible  either 
by  a  sloping  passage  from  the  street,  running  under  tiie 
atrium,  or  by  a  staircase  communicatiDg  with  the  peristyle. 
This  floor  contains  baths,  a  triclinium,  a  spacious  saloon,  and 
other  rooms  necessary  for  the  private  use  of  a  fiunily.  Be- 
hind these  rooms  is  another  terrace,  which  overlooks  a 
spacious  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  and  containing  a 
piscina  or  reservoir  in  the  centre.  The  pillars  on  the  side 
next  the  house  are  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  other  three 
rides,  so  as  to  give  the  terrace  there  a  greater  elevation. 
Below  this  second  stoiy  there  is  yet  a  third,  in  part  under 
ground,  which  contains  another  set  of  baths,  and,  beridcs 
apartments  for  other  purposes,  the  lodging  of  the  slaves. 
This  was  divided  into  little  cells,  scarcely  the  length  of  a 
man,  dark  and  damp ;  and  we  cannot  enter  it  without  a  lively 
feeling  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  these  beings  were 
reduced. 

A  few  steps  further,  on  the  same  side,  is  another  house 
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somewhat  of  the  same  description,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  some  man  of  importance,  probably  to  Julius  Polybius, 
whose  name  has  been  found  in  severd  inscriptioDS.  Frag- 
ments of  richly-gilt  stucco-work  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
richness  of  its  decoration  and  the  probable  wealth  of  its 
owner.  It  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  immense 
Oorinthian  atrium,  or  rather  peristyle.  It  has  the  further 
peculiarity  of  having  two  vestibules,  each  communicating 
with  the  street  and  with  the  atrium.  The  portico  of  the 
atrium  is  formed  by  arcades  and  piers,  ornamented  with 
attached  columns,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  court  and 
fountain.  These  arcades  appear  to  have  been  enclosed  by 
windows.  Square  holes,  worked  in  the  marble  coping  of  a 
dwarf  wall  which  surrounds  the  little  court,  were  perfectly 
distinguishable,*  and  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  meant  to 
receive  the*  window-firames.  Pliny  the  Younger  describes  a 
similar  glasEod  portico  at  his  Laurentine  villa ;  and  an  antique 
painting,  representing  the  baths  of  Faustina,  gives  the  view 
of  a  portico,  the  apertures  of  which  are  entirely  glazed,  as 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  here.  The  portico,  and  three 
apartments  which  coiAmunicate  with  it,  were  paved  in  mosaic. 
Attached  to  one  of  the  comer  piers  there  is  a  fountain.  The 
kitchen  and  other  apartments  were  below  this  floor.  There 
was  also  an  upper  story,  as  is  dear  from  the  remains  of  stair- 
cases. This  house  extends  to  the  point  at  which  a  by-street 
turns  away  from  the  main  road  to  the  Forum.  We  will  now 
return  to  the  gate,  to  describe  the  triangular  island  of  houses 
which  bounds  the  main  street  on  the  eastern  sida    . 

That  dose  to  the  gate,  called  the  House  of  the  Triclinium, 
derives  its  name  irom  a  large  triclinium  in  the  centre  of  the 
peristvle,  which  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  bounded  by 
the  city  walls.  The  House  of  the  Vestals  is  a  little  further 
on.  What  claim  it  has  to  this  title,  except  by  the  rule 
of  contraries,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  seeing  that  the  stvle 
of  its  decorations  is  very  far  from  corresponding  with  that 
purity  of  thought  and  manners  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
assodate  with  the  title  of  vestaL  The  paintings  are  nu- 
merous and  beautiful,  and  the  mosaics  remai-kably  fine.  Upon 
the  threshold  here,  as  in  several  other  houses,  we  find  the 

*  Moxoii,  jMit  ii.  p.  52. 
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word  "  Salye  "  (Wcloomey  worked  in  mosaia  We  enter  by  a 
▼estibnle,  divided  into  tm'ee  oompartments,  and  ornamented 
with  fonr  attached  oolnmns,  which  introduces  ns  to  an  atrimn, 
fitted  np  in  the  usual  manner,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual 
apartments.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  triclinium, 
which  formerly  was  richly  paved  with  glass  mosaics.  Henoe 
we  pass  into  the  private  apartments,  which  are  thus  described 
by  Bonuooi : — **  This  house  seems  to  have  been  originally 
two  separate  houses,  afterwards,  probably,  bought  by  some 
rich  man,  and  thrown  into  one.  After  traversing  a  little 
court,  arotmd  which  are  the  sleeping  chambers,  and  that 
destined  to  business,  we  hastened  to  render  our  visit  to  the 
Penates.  We  entered  the  pantry,  and  rendered'  back  to  the 
proprietors  the  greeting  that,  from  the  threshold  of  this  man- 
sion, they  still  direct  to  strangers.  We  next  passed  through 
the  kitchen  and  its  dependencies.  The  corn-mills  seemed 
waiting  for  the  accustomed  hands  to  grind  with  them,  after 
so  many  years  of  repose.  Oil  standing  in  glass  vessels, 
chesnuts,  dates,  raisins,  and  figs,  in  the  next  chamber,  an- 
nounce the  provision  for  the  approaching  winter,  and  large 
amphorae  of  wine  recall  to  us  the.  consulates  of  C»sar  and  of 
Cicero. 

**  We  entered  the  private  apartment  Magnificent  porticoes 
are  to  be  seen  around  ii  Numerous  beautiful  columns 
covered  with  stucco,  and  with  very  fresh  colours,  surrounded 
a  very  agreeable  garden,  a  pond,  and  a  bath.  Elegant 
paintings,  delicate  ornaments,  stags,  sphinxes,  wild  and 
fanciful  flowers  everywhere  cover  the  walls.  The  cabinets 
of  young  girls,  and  their  toilets,  with  appropriate  paintings, 
are  disposed  along  the  sides.  In  this  last  were  found  a  flpreat 
quantity  of  female  ornaments,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  little 
.  dog.  At  the  extremity  is  seen  a  semicircular  room  adorned 
wiUi  niches,  and  formerly  with  statues,  mosaics,  and  marbles. 
An  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  burned  perpetually,  rose 
in  the  centre.  This  is  the  scurarium.  In  this  secret  and 
sacred  place  the  most  solemn  and  memorable  days  of  the 
fcunily  were  spent  in  rejoicing;  and  here,  on  birthdays, 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Juno,  or  the  Genius,  the  protector 
of  the  new-bom  child.*'* 

*  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  Bonnoci'i  work,  we  quote  from  the  notes 
to  a  little  American  storjr,  entitled  **  The  Vestal,  a  tale  of  Pompeii " 
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The  next  house  ifl  called  the  House  of  a  Surgeon,  becanso 
a  yariet  J  of  surgical  instruments  were  found  in  it  In  num- 
ber thej  amounted  to  forty :  some  resembled  instruments 
still  in  use,  others  are  different  from  anything  employed  by 
modem  surgeons.  In  many  the  description  of  (Jolsus  is 
realised,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  specillum,  or  probe,  which  is 
ooncaye  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other ;  the  scalper  ex- 
cisorius,  in  the  shape  of  a  lancet-point  on  one  side  and  of  a 
mallet  on  the  other ;  a  hook  and  forceps,  used  in  obstetrical 
practice.  The  latter  are  said  to  equal  in  the  convenience 
and  ingenuity  of  their  construction  the  best  efforts  of  modem 
cutlers.  Needles,  cutting  compasses  (ciroini  excisorii),  aiid 
other  instruments  were  found,  all  of  the  purest  brass  with 
bronze  handles,  and  usually  endoeed  in  brass  or  boxwood 
cases.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  house  itself 
which  contains  the  usual  apartments,  atrium,  peristyle,  &C., 
except  the  paintings.  These  consist  chiefly  of  architectural 
designs,  combinations  of  golden  and  bronze-coloured  columns 
placed  in  perspective,  surmounted  by  rich  architraves,  elabo- 
rate friezes,  and  decorated  cornices,  one  order  above  another. 
Intermixed  are  arabesque  ornaments,  grotesque  paintings, 
and  compartments  with  figures,  all  apparently  employed  in 
domestic  occupations.  Three  of  these  we  have  selected  for 
insertion.    One  of  l^em  represents  a  female  figure  carrying 


Female  Figure  wlih  Fepyrl. 

rolls  of  papyrus  to  a  man  who  is  seated  and  intently  reading. 
The  method  of  reading  these  rolls  or  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  transverse  columns  across  the  breadth  of  the 
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papjrns,  is  cloarlj  shown  here.  Behind  him  a  jonng  woman 
is  seated,  plajing  on  the  harp.  All  these  figures  are  placed 
onder  the  light  architectural  designs  above  described,  which 
seem  intended  to  surmount  a  terrace.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice at  the  present  day  in  Italy,  especially  near  Naples,  to 


Figure  plajtog  on  the  H«rp. 


Figure  reeding  «  roll  of  Pepyme. 


construct  light  treillages  on  the  tops  of  the  houseit,  where  the 
inhabitants  eigoy  the  evening  breeze,  al  fretco^  in  the  same 
way  as  is  represented  in  these  paintings.  The  peristyle  is 
small,  but  in  good  preservation.  Its  intercolumniations  are 
filled  up  by  a  dwarf  wall  painted  red,  the  lower  part  of 
the  columns  being  painted  blue.  This  house  runs  through 
the  island  from  one  street  to  the  other.  Adjoining  it,  on  the 
south,  is  the  custom-house,  ielonium.  Here  a  wide  entrance 
admits  us  into  an  ample  chamber,  where  many  scales  were 
found,  and  among  them  a  steelyard,  staiera,  mudi  resembling 
those  now  in  use,  but  more  richly  and  tastefully  omamenteo. 
A  description  of  similar  implements  has  been  given  in  the 
first  part,  pp.  76,  77.  Many  weights  of  lead  and  marble 
were  found  here ;  one  with  the  inscription,  "  Eme  et  habebis  ** 
(Buy  and  you  shall  have).*    Near  the  custom-house  is  a 

*  There  is  no  tmce  of  these  weights  and  scales  in  the  joamsic  of  the  ezca- 
rations,  though  weights  like  thote  deserihed  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It 
shonld  hare  been  added  that,  behind  the  apartment  described,  is  another  quite 
as  large,  having  its  principal  entrance  fi-om  the  little  street  or  lane  at  the  back, 
called  Fico/b  di  Narcian.  This  has  all  the  ap|iearanoe  of  a  stable ;  and  the 
discovery  in  it  of  the  skeletons  of  two  lioiscs,  and  some  remains  of  a  two- 
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Boap  manufactory.  In  the  first  room  were  heaps  of  lime,  the 
admirable  quality  of  which  has  excited  the  wonder  of  modem 
plasterers.  In  an  inner  room  are  the  soap-yats,  placed  on  a 
leyel  with  the  ground.  The  island  is  terminated  by  tlie 
fountain,  of  whidi  ther^  is  a  view  in  Part  I. 

We  now  come  to  the  House  of  Sallust,  or  Actaeon,  which 
we  have  already  described.  Besides  it,  the  island  contains 
three  houses  which  have  been  disting^uished  by  names,  the 
House  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  House  of  Narcissus,  and  the 
House  of  the  Female  Dancers.  Of  these  the  latter  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  the  j)aintings  which  adorn  its  Tuscan 
atrium.  Among  them  are  four  very  elegant  figures  of  female 
dancers,  from  which  the  name  given  to  the  house  is  taken. 
Another  represents  a  figure  reposing  on  the  border  of  a  clear 
lake,  surrounded  by  yillas  and  palaces,  on  the  bosom  of  which 
a  flock  of  ducks  and  wild-fowl  are  swimming.  The  house  of 
Narcissus  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  its  peristyle ; 
the  intercolumniations  are  filled  up  by  a  dwarf  wall,  which  is 
hollowed  at  the  top,  probably  to  receive  earth  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  select  flowers.  Our  materials  do  not  admit  of  a  fuller 
description  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter. 

Passing  onwards  from  the  House  of  Sallust,  the  next  island 
to  the  south,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  lane,  affords 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  shop  of  a  baker,  to  the  details 
of  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  art  of  dyeing,  we  purpose  to 
devote  a  separate  cluster.  It  is  terminated  in  a  sharp  point 
by  the  fountain  before  mentioned.  The  disposition  of  the' 
streets  and  houses  everywhere  is  most  unsymmetrical,  but 
here  it  is  remarkably  so,  even  for  PompeiL  Just  by  the 
house  with  the  double  vestibule  the  main  street  divides  into 
two,  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  very  acute  fmgje,  which 
form,  together  with  a  third  cross  street  of  more  importance, 
called  UiQ  Strada  delle  Terme,  or  Street  of  the  Baths, 
another  small  triangular  island.  The  house  at  the  apex 
was  an  apothecary's  shop.  A  great  many  drugs,  glames, 
and  phials  of  the  most  singular  forms,  were  found  hero: 
in  some  of  the  latter  fluids  were  yet  remaining.    In  p^.r- 


wheded  ourt,  tendt  to  coafiim  this  Tiew.  Such  an  adjunct  tcemf  bardly  to 
agr«e  with  the  idea  that  the  front  building  was  a  custom-house.  See  Oxei^ 
bedc,  B.  i.  S.  137.— Ed. 
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Figure  from  Uie  House  of  the  Female  Duiccn. 
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ticnlar  one  large  glaas  vase  ia  to  be  mentioned,  capable  of 
holding  two  gdlons,  in  which  was  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  a 
reddish  liquid,  said  to  be  balsam.  On  being  opened,  the 
contents  began  to  evaporate  very  fast,  and  it  was  therefore 
closed  hermetically.  About  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  contents 
has  been  thus  lost,  leaving  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a 
sediment,  reaching  up  to  the  level  to  which  it  was  formerly 
filled.  The  right-hand  street  leads  to  buildings  entirely  in 
ruins,  the  left-hand  one,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Via 
Consularis,  or  Domitiana,  conducts  us  towards  the  Forum. 

Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  district  just  described 
is  the  House  of  Pansa,  which  occupies  a  whole  island.  The 
island  between  it  and  the  city  walls,  on  the  north,  offiars 
nothing  remarkable.  Beyond,  still  to  the  east,  is  an  island 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  street,  called  the  Via  della 
FuUonica,  and  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  walls  nearly 
to  the  Forunu  This  isknd  contains,  besides  several  private 
houses  of  great  beauty,  the  FuUonica,  or  establishment  for 
the  fulling  and  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths.  This,  together  with 
the  bakehouse  above-mentioned,  will  afford  materiab  for  a 
separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ABT  or  BAKING. — rULLONIOA. 

Ths  fSune  of  an  actor  has  been  justly  said  to  be  of  aU  hme 
the  most  perishable,  because  he  leaves  no  memorial  of  his 
powers,  except  in  the  fading  memories  of  the  generation 
which  has  beheld  him.  An  analogous  proposition  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  arts :  of  all  sorts  of 
knowledge  they  are  the  most  perishable,  because  the  know- 
ledge of  them  cannot  be  transmitted  by  mere  description. 
Let  any  great  conyulsion  of  nature  put  an  end  to  their 
practice  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  though  the  scientific 
part  of  them  may  be  presenred  in  books,  the  skill  in  manipu- 
lation, acquired  by  a  long  series  of  improyements,  is  lost.  If 
Britain  be  destined  to  rdapee  into  such  a  state  of  barbarism 
as  Italy  passed  through  in  the  period  which  divides  ancient 
and  modem  history,  its  inhabitants  a  thousand  years  hence 
will  know  little  more  of  the  manual  processes  of  printing, 
dyeing,  and  the  other  arts  which  minister  to  our  daily  com- 
fort, in  spite  of  all  the  books  which  have  been  and  shall  be 

.        2  A 
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written,  than  we  know  of  the  manual  processes  of  ancient 
Italy.  We  reckon,  therefore,  among  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  of  Pompeii,  those  which  relate  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  handicrafts,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  know  nothing  except  through  this  medium.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  as  fS&r  as  our  information  goes,  there  are 
but  two  trades  on  which  any  light  has  yet  been  thrown,  those, 
namely,  of  the  baker  and  the  dyer.  We  shall  deyote  this 
chapter  to  collecting  what  is  known  upon  these  subjects. 

Several  bakers'  diops  have  been  found,  all  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  The  mills,  the  oven,  the  kncading- 
troughs,  the  vessels  for  containing  water,  flour,  leaven,  have 
all  been  discovered,  and  seem  to  leave  nothing  wanting  to 
our  knowledge ;  in  some  of  the  vessels  the  very  flour  re- 
mained, still  capable  of  being  identified,  though  reduced 
almost  to  a  cinder.  But  in  the  centre  some  lumps  of  whitish 
matter  resembling  chalk  remained,  which,  when  wetted  and 
placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  gave  out  the  peculiar  odour  which 
flour  thus  treated  emits.  Eyen  the  very  bread,  in  a  perfect 
though  carbonized  form,  has  in  some  instances  been  found  in 
the  oven.  One  of  these  bakers'  shops  was  attached  to  the 
House  of  Sallust,  another  to  the  House  of  Pansa :  probably 
they  were  worth  a  handsome  rent.  A  third,  which  we  select 
for  description,  for  one  will  serve  perfectly  as  a  type  of  the 
whole,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  man  of  higher  dass,  a 
sort  of  capitalist ;  for  instead  of  renting  a  mere  dependency 
of  another  man's  house,  he  lived  in  a  tolerably  good  house  of 
his  own,  of  which  the  bakeiy  forms  a  part.  It  stands  next 
to  the  House  of  Sallust,  on  the  south  side,  being  divided  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  street.  Its  front  is  in  the  main  street 
or  Via  Gonsularis,  leading  from  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  to 
the  Forum.  Entering  by  a  small  vestibule,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  tetrastyle  atriiun  (a  thing  not  common  at 
Pompeii),  of  ample  dimensions  considering  the  character  of 
the  house,  being  about  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty.  The  pillars 
which  support^  the  ceiling  are  square  and  solid,  and  their 
size,  combined  with  indications  observed  in  a  friiffmont  of  the 
entablature,  led  Mazois  to  suppose  that,  instead  of  a  roo^ 
they  had  been  surmounted  by  a  terrace.  The  impluvium  is 
marble.  At  the  end  of  the  atrium  is  what  would  be  called  a 
tablinum  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  family,  through  which  we 
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enter  the  bakehoose,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
opens  into  the  smaller  street,  which,  diverging  from  the  main 
street  at  the  fountain  by  Pansa's  house,  runs  up  straight  to 
the  city  walls.  The  atrium  is  surrounded  by  different 
apartments,  offering  abundant  accommodation,  but  such  as  we 
need  not  stop  to  describe. 

The  workroom  is  about  thirty-three  feet  long  by  twenty- 
six.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  four  stone  mills,  exactly 
like  those  found  in  the  other  two  shops,  for  all  the  bikers 
ground  their  own  flour.  To  give  more  room  they  are  placed 
diagonally,  so  as  to  form,  not  a  square,  but  a  lozenge.  Mazois 
was  present  at  the  excavation  of  this  house,  and  saw  the 
mills  at  the  moment  of  their  discovery,  when  the  iron-work, 
thouffh  entirely  rust-eaten,  was  yet  perfect  enough  to  explain 
satifi&ctorily  the  method  of  construction.  This  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  following  representation,  one  half  of 
which  is  an  elevation,  the  other  half  a  section. 

The  base  is  a  cylindrical  stone,  about  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  high.  Upon  this,  forming  part  of  the  same 
block,  or  else  fijnnly  fixed  into  it,  is  a  conical  projection 
about  two  feet  high,  the  sides  slightly  curving  inwards. 
Upon  this  there  rests  another  block,  externally  resembling  a 
dice-box,  internally  an  hour-glass,  being  shaped  into  two 
hollow  cones  with  their  vertices  towards  each  other,  the 
lower  one  fitting  the  conical  surface  on  which  it  rests,  though 
not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  To  diminish  friction, 
however,  a  strong  iron  pivot  was  inserted  in  the  top  of  the 
solid  cone,  and  a  corresponding  socket  let  into  the  narrow 
part  of  the  hour-glass.  Four  holes  were  cut  through  the 
stone  parallel  to  this  pivot.  The  narrow  part  was  hooped  on 
the  outside  with  iron,  into  which  wooden  bars  were  inserted, 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  stone  was  turned  upon  its  pivot, 
l^  the  labour  of  men  or  asses.  The  upper  hollow  cone 
served  as  a  hopper,  and  was  filled  with  com,  which  fell  by 
degrees  through  the  four  holes  upon  the  solid  cone,  and  was 
reduced  to  powder  bv  friction  between  the  two  rough  surfaces. 
Of  course  it  worked  its  way  to  the  bottom  by  degrees,  and 
fell  out  on  the  cylindrical  base,  round  which  a  channel  was 
cut  to  facilitate  the  collection.  These  machines  are  about 
six  feet  high  in  the  whole,  made  of  a  rough  grey  volcanic 
stone,  full  of  large  crystals  of  leucite.    Thus  rude,  in  a 
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period  of  high  refinement  and  luxury,  was  one  of  the  com- 
moneat  and  moat  neoessary  machinea — thua  careleaa  were  the 
Bomana  of  the  amount  of  labour  waated  in  preparing  an 
article  of  daily  and  univeraal  conaumption.  Thia,  probably, 
arose  in  chief  from  the  employment  of  alayea,  the  hurdneaa  of 
whose  task  was  little  caied  for;  while  the  profit  and  en- 
couragement to  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
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baker  was  proportionately  diminished,  since  every  family  of 
wealth  probably  prepared  its  bread  at  home.  But  the  same 
inattention  to  the  usefiil  arts  runs  through  eyerything  that 
thoY  did.  Their  skill  in  working  metals  was  equal  to  ours ; 
noming  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  execution  of  tripods, 
lamps,  and  Yoses,  nothing  coarser  than  their  locks ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  door-handles,  bolts,  <&o.,  which  were  seen, 
are  often  exquisitely  wrought.     To  what  cause  can   this 
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sluggishness  be  referred  ?  In  Endand  we  see  that  a  material 
improyement  in  any  article,  though  so  trifling  as  a  corkscrew 
or  pencil-case,  is  pretty  snre  to  make  the  fortnne  of  some 
man,  though  unfortunately  that  man  is  Tcry  often  not  the 
inventor.  Had  the  encouragement  to  industry  been  the 
same,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  Articles  of 
luxury  were  in  high  request,  and  of  them  the  supply  was 
first-rate.  But  the  demands  of  a  luxurious  nobility  would 
never  have  repaid  any  man  for  deroting  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  mills  or  perfecting  smith's  work,  and  there 
was  little  general  commerce  to  set  ugenuity  at  work.  Italy 
imported  largely  both  agricultural  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  shape  of  tribute  from  a  conquered  world,  and  probably 
exported  part  of  her  peculiar  productions ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  ground  for  supposing  that  she  manu- 
fieustured  goods  for  exportotion  to  any  extent. 

Originally  mills  were  turned  by  hand,*  and  this  severe 
labour  seems,  in  aU  half-savage  times,  to  have  been  conducted 
by  women.  It  was  so  in  Egypt ;  f  it  was  so  in  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  employs  fifty  females  in  the  house  of 
Aloinous  upon  this  service.  It  was  so  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  the  Evangelists,  and  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  * 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  find  a  passage  of  St.  Matthew 
thus  rendered  by  Widiffe:  ''Two  wymmen  schulen  (shall) 
be  grinding  in  one  queme,*'  or  hand-mill ;  and  Harrison  the 
historian,  two  centuries  later,  says  that  his  wife  ground  her 
malt  at  home  upon  her  quern.  Among  the  Bomans  poor 
freemen  used  sometimes  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  service 
of  the  mill  when  all  other  resources  failed ;  and  Plautus  is 
said  to  have  done  so,  being  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
and  to  have  composed  his  comedies  while  thus  employed. 
This  labour,  however,  fell  chiefly  upon  slaves,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  severest  drudgery  whidi  they  had  to 
undergo.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  ofienoe  were 
sent  to  the  mill  as  a  punishment,  and  sometimes  forced  to 

*  Ifanj  establishnieiits  maj  ttill  be  Men  id  the  streets  of  Naples  for  grind- 
log  com  by  means  of  a  hand-mill,  tamed  hj  a  man.  Sudi  flour-ebops  hare 
always  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  inside. — Eu. 

t  And  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Und  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-bora 
of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first-bora  of  the  maid* 
aerrant  that  is  behind  the  mill,  and  all  the  first^bora  of  beasts. — Eiod.  xi.  5. 
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work  in  chains.  Asses,  howevor,  were  used  by  those  who 
could  aiford  ii  The  bas-relief  at  the  head  of  this  chapter 
represents  an  ass  in  a  mill,  and  he  seems  to  be  blindfoldod, 
to  prevent  his  taking  fright  That  useful  animal  socms  to 
have  been  employed  in  uie  establishment  wo  are  describing, 
for  the  fragment  of  a  jaw-bone,  with  several  teeth  in  it,  was 
found  in  a  room  which  seems  to  have  been  the  stable ;  and 
the  floor  about  the  mills  is  paved  with  rough  pieces  of  stone, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  rooms  it  is  made  of  stucco  or  compost. 
The  use  of  water-mills,  however,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  Yitruvius  describes  their  construction  in  terms  not 
inapplicable  to  the  mechanism  of  a  common  mill  of  the 
present  day,*  and  other  ancient  authors  refer  to  them.  ^Set 
not  your  hands  to  the  mill,  O  women  that  turn  the  mill- 
stone 1  sleep  sound  though  the  cock*s  crow  announce  the 
dawn,  for  Ceres  has  charged  the  nymphs  with  tho  labours 
which  employed  your  arms.  These,  dashing  from  the  summit 
of  a  wheel,  make  its  axle  revolve,  which,  by  the  help  of 
moving  radii,  sets  in  action  the  weight  of  four  hollow  mills. 
AVe  taste  anew  the  life  of  the  first  men,  since  we  have  learnt 
to  enjoy,  without  fatigue,  the  produce  of  Ceres.**t 

In  the  centre  of  the  pier,  at  the  back,  is  the  aperture  to 
the  cistern  by  which  the  water  used  in  making  bread  was 
supplied.  On  each  side  are  vessels  to  hold  tlie  water  On 
the  pier  above  is  a  painting,  |  divided  horizontally  into  two 
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compartments.  The  figures  in  the  upper  one  are  said  to 
represent  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Fornax,  the  goddess  of 
the  oven,  which  seems  to  have  been  deified  solely  for  the 

♦  VitruT.  X.  10. 

t  Antjpater  of  Thessolonica,  ap.  Brunck.  Analecta  Gj-scca^  torn.  ii.  p.  119. 

{  Now  obliterated. 
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advantages  which  it  possessed  oyer  the  old  method  of  haking 
on  the  hearth.  Below,  two  guardian  serpents  roll  towards 
an  altar  crowned  with  a  fruit  very  much  like  a  pine-apple ; 
while  aboYO,  two  little  birds  are  in  chase  of  large  nies. 
These  birds,  thus  placed  in  a  symbolical  picture,  may  be 
considered,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  ancient 
mythology,  as  emblems  of  the  genii  of  the  place,  employed 
in  driving  those  troublesome  insects  from  the  bread. 

The  oven  is  on  the  left.  It  is  made  with  considerable 
attention  to  economy  of  heat  The  real  oven  is  enclosed  in 
a  sort  of  ante-OYcn,  which  had  an  aperture  in  the  top  for 
the  smoke  to  escape.  The  hole  in  the  side  is  for  the  intro- 
duction of  dough,  which  was  prepared  in  the  acyoining  room, 
and  deposited  through  that  hole  upon  the  shovdi  with  which 
the  man  in  front  placed  it  in  the  oven.  The  bread,  when 
baked,  was  conveyed  to  cool  in  a  room  on  the  other  side  the 
oven,  by  a  similar  aperture.  Beneath  the*oven  is  an  ash-pit. 
To  the  right  is  a  large  room  which  is  oon^'ectured  to  have 
been  a  stable.  The  jaw-bone  above  mentioned  and  some 
other  fragments  of  a  skeleton  were  found  in  it  There  is  a 
reservoir  for  water  at  the  further  end,  which  passes  through 
the  wall,  and  is  common  both  to  this  room  and  the  next,  so 
that  it  could  be  filled  without  going  into  the  stable.  The 
further  room  is  fitted  up  with  stone  basins,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  kneading-troughs.  It  contains  also  a  narrow 
and  inconvenient  staircase. 

Though  bread-corn  formed  the  principle  article  of  nourish- 
ment among  the  Italians,  the  use  of  bread  itself  was  not  of 
early  date.  For  a  long  time  the  Bomans  used  their  com 
sodden  into  pap,  and  there  were  no  bakers  in  Home  ante* 
cedent  to  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,*  about 
A.  u.  580.  Before  this  eveiy  house  made  its  own  bread,  and 
this  was  the  task  of  the  women,  except  in  great  houses,  where 
there  were  men-cooks.  And  even  after  the  invention  of  bread 
it  was  long  before  the  use  of  mills  was  kiiown,  but  the  grain 
was  bruised  in  mortars.  Hence  the  namespii^or  andpta/rtnum, 
a  baker  and  baker's  shop,  which  are  derived  from  piiuerej  to 
pound.  The  oven  also  was  of  late  introduction,  as  we  have 
ninted  in  speaking  of  the  goddess  Fornax,  nor  did  it  ever 

•  Plioj,  xriii. 
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come  into  exduBive  uso.  We  bear  of  pants  subemerttiuM^ 
bread  baked  under  tbe  asbes ;  artopticius,  baked  in  tbe  arioptOy 
or  bread-pan,  wbieb  was  probably  of  tbe  nature  of  a  Dutcb 
oven ;  and  otiber  sortSy  named  either  from  tbe  metbod  of  tiieir 
preparation  or  tbe  purpose  to  wbicb  tbey  were  to  be  applied. 
The  finest  sort  was  called  tiUgineus,  and  was  prepared  from 
$iligo^  tbe  best  and  whitest  sort  of  wheaten  flour.  A  bushel 
of  Uie  best  wheat  of  Oampania,  which  was  of  the  first  quality, 
oontaining  sixteen  sextarii,  yielded  four  sextarii  of  siligo, 
here  seemingly  used  for  the  finest  flour ;  half  a  bushel  of  )^, 
bolted  flour;  four  sextarii  of  dbariunit  seconds;  and  four 
sextarii  of  bran;    thus  giving   an  excess  of  four  sextarii. 


Bread  dlaoorerad  In  PompcU. 

Their  loaves  appear  to  have  been  very  often  baked  in  moulds, 
several  of  which  have  been  found :  these  may  possibly  be 
artoptaB,  and  the  loaves  thus  baked,  artopticii.  Several  of 
these  loaves  have  been  found  entire.  They  are  flat,  and 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  One  in  the  Neapolitan 
Museum  has  a  stamp  on  tbe  top : — 

SILIGO  .  CRANII 
£    .    CICER 

This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  cicer  (vetch)  was  mixed 
with  the  flour.  We  know  from  Pliny  that  the  Romans  used 
several  sorts  of  grain. 
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In  front  of  the  house,  one  on  each  side  the  doorway,  there 
are  two  shops.  Neither  of  these  has  any  communication 
with  the  house  :  it  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  thej  were  let 
out  to  others,  like  the  shops  belonging  to  more  distinguished 
persons.  This  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  because 
none  of  the  bakeries  found  haye  had  shops  attached  to  them ; 
and  there  is  a  painting  in  the  grand  work  on  Herculaneum, 
Le  Pitture  d'Ercolano,  which  represents  a  bread-seller  esta- 
blished in  the  Forum,  with  his  goods  on  a  little  table  in  the 
open  air.* 

There  is  only  one  other  trade,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  with 
respect  to  the  practices  of  which  an^  knowledge  has  been 
gained  from  the  excayations  at  Pompeii — that  of  fulling  and 
scouring  cloth.  This  art,  owing  to  the  difference  of  ancient 
and  modem  habits,  was  of  much  greater  importance  formerly 
than  it  now  is.  Wool  was  almost  the  only  material  used  for 
dresses  in  the  earlier  times  of  Home,  silk  being  unknown 
till  a  late  period,  and  linen  garments  being  ycry  little  used. 
Woollen  dresses,  howeyer,  especially  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Italy,  must  often  haye  required  a  thorough  purification,  and 
on  ihe  manner  in  which  this  was  done  of  course  their  beauty 
yery  much  depended.  And  since  the  toga,  the  chief  article 
of  Boman  costume,  was  woyen  in  one  piece,  and  was  of  course 
ezpensiye,  to  make  it  look  and  wear  as  well  as  possible  was 
yery  necessary  to  persons  of  small  fortune.  The  method 
pursued  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  others,  and  is  well 
illustrated  in  some  paintings  found  upon  the  walls  of  a 
building,  which  eyidently  was  a  fuUonica^  or  scouring-house. 
The  building  in  question  is  entered  from  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  and  is  situated  in  the  same  island  as  the  Ilonse  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  A  plan  of  the  whole  island,  including  the 
Fullonica,  is  giyen  on  p.  867. 

The  first  operation  was  that  of  washing,  which  was  done 
with  water  mixed  with  some  detergent  clay,  or  fuller's  earth : 
soap  does  not  appear  to  haye  be^  used.  This  was  done  in 
yats,  where  the  cloths  were  trodden  and  well  worked  by  the 
feet  of  the  soourer.  The  preceding  cut,  taken  from  the  walls 
of  the  Fullonica,  represents  four  persons  thus  employed. 
Their  dress  is  tucked  up,  leaying  the  legs  bare :  it  consists  of 

*  One  of  the  bakeries  in  the  Hooae  of  Pansa  seenu  to  bare  had  a  ihop 
attached  to  it.— Ed. 
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two  ionics,  the  tindor  one  being  yellow  and  the  npper  green. 
Throe  of  them  seem  to  have  done  their  work,  and  to  be 
wringing  the  articles  on  which  they  haye  been  employed ; 
the  other,  his  hands  resting  on  the  wall  on  each  side,  is 
jnmpinc,  and  busily  working  abont  the  contents  of  his  yat. 
When  dry,  the  cloth  was  brushed  and  carded,  to  raise  the  nap 
— at  first  with  metal  cards,  afterwards  with  thistles.  A  plant 
called  teazle  is  now  largely  cnltiyated  in  England  for  the 
same  purpose.    The  doth  was  then  fumigated  with  sulphur, 


GudiDg  t  Tonic;  fhmi  a  pdnting  In  the  Fal1onk». 

and  bleached  in  the  sun  by  throwing  water  repeatedly  upon 
it  while  spread  out  on  gratings.  In  the  preceding  cut  the 
workman  is  represented  as  brushing  or  carding  a  tunio 
suspended  over  a  rope.  Another  man  carries  a  frame  and 
pot,  meant  probably  for  fumigation  and  bleaching ;  the  pot 
containing  liye  coals  and  sulphur,  and  being  placed  under 
the  frame,  so  that  the  cloths  spread  upon  the  latter  would  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pent-up  yapour.     The 
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penon  who  cairies  these  thin^Ei  wears  scmwthing  on  his  head, 
whioh  is  said  to  be  an  oUyo  garland.  If  so,  that,  and  the  owl 
sitting  upon  the  frame,  probablj  indicate  that  tfie  establish- 
ment was  under  the  patronage  of  Minerva,  the  tatekrr 
goddess  of  the  loom*  Below  is  a  female  examining  the  won 
which  a  joonger  girl  has  done  upon  a  piece  of  yeUow  doth. 
A  golden  net  upon  her  head,  a  th^^^^j^  and  bracelets,  denote 
a  pers(m  of  hi^^ier  rank  than  one  of  the  mere  worlspeople  of 
the  establishment :  it  probablj  is  either  the  mistress  herself 
or  a  onsttnner  inquiring  into  the  quality  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  for  her. 


;  franaptlnUoglDflieViilkalca. 


These  pictures,  with  others  illustratife  of  the  various 
processes  of  the  art,  were  found  upon  a  pier  in  the  peristyle 
of  the  Fullonica.    Anyiy^g  them  we  may  mention  one  that 
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represents  a  press,  similar  in  construction  to  those  now  in 
use,  except  that  there  is  an  vnnsoal  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw.  The  ancients,  therefore,  were  acquainted 
with  the  practical  applicaticm  of  tiiis  mechanical  power.  In 
another  is  to  be  seen  a  youth  deUyering  some  pieces  of  doth 
to  a  female,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  task  of  ticketing,  and 
preserring  distinct  the  different  property  of  different  persons, 
was  allotted.  It  is  rather  a  curious  proof  of  the  importance 
attached  to  this  trade,  that  the  due  retaliation  of  it  was  a 
sutject  thought  not  unworthy  of  legislatiye  enactments. 
A.  V,  854,  the  censors  laid  down  rules  for  regulating  the 
manner  of  washing  dresses ;  and  we  leam  from  the  digits  of 
the  Roman  law,  that  scourers  were  compelled  to  use  the 
createet  care  not  to  lose  or  to  confound  property.  Another 
temale,  seated  on  a  stool,  seems  occupied  in  cleaning  one  of 
the  cards.  Both  of  the  figures  last  described  wear  ffreen 
tunics :  the  first  of  them  hM  a  yellow  under-tunic,  the  Litter 
a  white  one.  The  resemblance  in  colours  between  these 
dresses  and  those  of  the  male  fullers  aboye  described  may 
perhaps  warrant  a  conjecture  that  there  was  some  kind  of 
liyenr  or  prescribed  dress  belonging  to  the  establidiment, 
or  eise  the  contents  of  the  painter's  colour-box  must  haye 
been  yery  limited.  ^ 

The  whole  pier  on  which  these  paintings  were  found  has 
been  remoyed  to  the  museum  at  Naples.  In  the  peristyle 
was  a  large  earthenware  jar,  which  had  been  broken  across 
the  middle,  and  the  pieces  tiien  sewn  carefully  and  laboriously 
together  with  wire.  The  yalue  of  these  yessels,  therefore, 
cannot  haye  been  yery  small,  though  they  were  made  of  the 
most  common  clay.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  there 
was  a  pretty  fountain,  with  a  pet  d'eau.  The  western  end  is 
occupied  by  four  large  yats  in  masonry,  lined  with  stucco, 
about  seyeu  feet  deep,  which  seem  to  haye  receiyed  the  water 
in  succession,  one  from  another 
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Small  FdDting  in  the  Tragic  Ptoel's  Honae. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOUSB  OF  THV  TBAOIO  FOBT — OF  THV  OBEAT  AND  LITTLB 
FOUNTAINS— OF  APOLLO — THB  FAUN,  ETC". 

Th«  island  which  lies  eastward  of  the  IIouso  of  Pansa  con- 
tains, besides  the  Fullonica,  three  houses,  the  discovery  of 
which  excited  a  great  sensation,  not  so  much  for  their  extent, 
which  is  small  compared  with  that  of  seyeral  others,  but  on 
account  of  the  richness  and  beauty,,  or  singularity  of  their 
decorations.  These  haye  respectively  received  the  names  of 
the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  and  the  Houses  of  the  Gi*eat 
and  Little  Fountains.  We  give  a  larger  plan  of  this  island. 
The  House  of  the  Tragio  Poet  was  excavated  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1824,  and  excited  universal  admiration  from 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  paintings.  Of  these  some  have 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples;    the  rest  have 
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perished,  or  are  periBhing.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because,  at  a  smdl  expense,  the  whole  house  might  haye 
been  coyered  in,  and  preseryed  for  many  years  in  nearly  the 
same  state  of  beauty  as  when  it  was  first  discovered.  For- 
tunately, the  art  of  detaching  frescoes  from  walls,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  certain  ruin  consequent  on  exposure 
to  weather,  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  of  the 
numerous  experiments  which  haye  been,  and  continue  to  be 
made  (for  eyery  fresco  of  importance  is  removed^  not  one 
has  failed.  This  process  is  not  one  of  modem  inyention, 
but  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  doors  turned  upon  piyots,  receiyed  in  two  bronze 
sockets  let  into  the  marble  threshold,  the  outer  part  of  which 
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rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Upon 
entering  the  yisitor  may  be  startled,  for  the  first  object  which 
meets  his  eye  is  a  large  fierce  dog,  apparently  in  the  act  of 
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BpriDging  upon  liink.  TliiB  dcYice  is  worked  in  nio«aio  on 
the  pa-vomontT  and  is  w^eU  executed  :  tho  dog  is  blacky  spotted 
with  wLitOj  and  Ko  biui  a  rod  collar*  Benctith  is  wriiton,  in 
lEirgo  legible  characters,  "  CaTO  Canem  '*  ('Waro  Dog),*  It 
appoars  from  aociont  autborities  that  it  ^vaa  not  uncommou 
to  plaoe  pictures  of  dogs  in  the  vestibule  with  this  i n scrip- 
Uon;  and,  indeed,  we  mriy  suppose  that  live  dogs  were 
sometimea  kept  thore^  since  it  seems  hardly  peesibto  to  have 
diftpensed  with  the  protection  of  those  watehfiil  animals, 
where  the  whole  house,  as  was  the  ancient  cnstom^  stof^d  bo 
invitiDgly  open  to  every  visitor.  Below  the  inscription  is  a 
hole  in  the  pavement^  to  give  jjnssage  to  the  rain  water  which 
might  foree  its  way  in  ;  a  clumsy  contrivance,  indicative  of 
bad  workmanship* 

The  reader  will  bo  at  no  loss  to  comprehond  the  disposition 
of  the  houae  after  the  many  examples  which' Lave  boon  fully 
explained,  and  to  rocogttize  the  vestibule,  atrium,  ala?,  tabli- 
num,  fauces,  and  peristyle.  The  largo  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium  \  beside  it  is  the  kitclien ;  the 
smaller  apartments  which  surround  it  and  the  atrium  aro 
eh  urn  hers  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  one  ncit  to  tho 
privnte  entrance  into  tho  jicristylo  is  called  tho  library,  and 
ifl  lighted  by  tho  wiudcjw,  of  which  a  view  has  been  already 
given  from  without.  These  rooms  are  all  about  twelvo  feet 
m  hoiglit»  They  were  genorally  closed  by  folding- doors, 
as  is  evident  from  the  ioekots  lot  into  tho  thresholds  to 
receive  the  pivots  upon  which  they  turned,  and  from  the 
two  holes  in  the  centre  for  bolts-  Tlie  two  largo  apart- 
monta  on  each  side  of  the  vestibulo  appear,  from  tho  ample 
opening«  in  front  of  them,  to  have  h&QU  shops ;  but  they 
communicate  with  the  corridor,  which  is  not  usual,  except 
whoro  the  shops  were  occupied  by  tlie  master  of  tho  honso. 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  tho  number  of  valiiable  articles 
fouud  iu  thorn,  that  the  occnpior  w^as  a  jeweller  or  gold- 
smith, and  the  arrangement  of  thc^o  shops  gives  some 
ooimtoaance  to  this   opinion^t    Nor  is   there  any   strong 

•  Thin  xnoKuo  I*  now  r*mfiv&l  la  ihf  Hour  of  tli*?  rwrn  ™ntfl>iiiiig  tht  ool- 
Jectmns  from  Pompeii  nnd  tleretilnn&nm  b  the  Nntionnl  BIuBpiim  nt  Nsiple!^. 

t  This  Jdwi  fffl*  stjirtwl  by  fioll,  B»i  thpjw  vnhniblf  nrtid™  veic  found  at 
fl  height  of  ttbggt  t\x  (wdiTW  trofn  the  floor,  And  awm  to  huTe  rallen  in,  togethrr 
with  mme  piecf*  of  moBwc  pT^tnenW  fiom  ui  yppcr  iWiy.~See  F«mp,  A^L 
Iim^  Oct,  IG,  1824  (t,  U.  lu  126),— Kt>. 
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evidenoe  to  support  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  a  poet ;  for 
excepting  the  mosaic  representing  the  distribution  of  masks, 
and  the  picture  of  a  poet  reading,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
house  particularly  connected  either  with  tragedy  or  poetry. 
The  owner,  however,  was  evidently  a  man  of  taste  and 
cultivation. 

The  vestibule  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  nearly  thirty 
long :  a  curtain  or  door  was  probably  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  atrium,  which  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty. 
It  is  provided  as  usual  with  impluvium  and  puteal.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  white  tesser»,  spotted  wiUi  black,  and 
round  the  impluvium  there  is  a  well-executed  interlaced 
pattern,  also  in  black.  The  walls  were  richly  ornamented 
with  paintings,  most  of  which,  however,  have  been  carried  to 
the  museum.  We  have  inserted  figui*es  in  the  plan,  with  a 
view  of  showing  their  distribution. 


1.  Maniage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
othei-wiM  called  the  inten'ievr 
of  Thetis  aiid  Jupiter. 

2.  Parting  of  Achilles  and  Briseis. 

3.  Fftinting  much  decayed,  sup- 
poied  to  rpprftient  the  de- 
paiture  of  Chryseis. 


4.  Battle  of  Amazons. 

5.  Fall  of  Icarus. 

6.  Vaius  Anadyomenc. 

7.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

8.  Leda  and  Trndnreus. 

9.  Theseus  and  Aiiadne. 
10.  Cupid. 


The  subject  of  the  first  picture  is  at  best  doubtful.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  figures — a  man  of  middle  age 
seated,  who  is  in  Uie  act  of  t^dng  the  left  arm  of  a  female, 
who  seems  to  extend  it  reluctantly,  with  an  expression  by  no 
means  good-tempered.  A  winged  figure,  which  stands  behind 
her,  seems  to  urge  her  on,  and  to  induce  her  to  present  the 
right  hand.  At  Peleus*  feet  are  three  children,  which  may 
be,  it  is  said,  the  ofiGspring  of  a  former  marriage  to  Antigone. 
These  childien,  however,  if  such  they  are,  are  men  in  minia- 
ture, though,  judging  by  their  size,  they  should  be  little 
better  than  in£ints.  A  similar  fault  is  found  by  critics  in 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon.  The  countenance  of  the 
goddess  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  means  amiable.  Some 
perceive  in  this  the  reluctance  with  which  she  consented  to  a 
mortal  alliance,  especially  to  a  widower  with  three  children ; 
others  have  imagined  that  the  picture  represents  the  return 
of  Helen  to  Menelaus,  when  the  lady  certainly  had  good 
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cause  io  look  rather  sulky ;  others  believe  it  to  represent  the 
moment  when  Thetis  complains  to  Jupiter  of  the  injustice 
done  to  Achilles*  In  neither  of  the  two  latter  interpretations 
are  the  children  and  the  winged  figure  aoconnted  for ;  and  of 
three  unsatisfactory  solutions,  the  first  appears  the  best, 
especially  as  a  pillar  in  the  back-ground  supports  instruments 
of  music,  which  seem  more  in  character  with  a  wedding  than 
witii  either  of  the  other  two  occasions.  The  story  is  well 
known.  Jupiter  was  enamoured  of  Thetis,  but  was  preyented 
from  prosecuting  his  suit  by  an  oracle  which  declared  that 
die  would  bear  a  son  who  would  prove  greater  than  his 
father.  In  consequence  of  this  it  was  determined  to  marry 
her  to  a  mortal,  and  Peleus  was  the  person  fixed  upon.  The 
heads  and  drapery  are  said  to  be  fine,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
picture  is  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  which  we  have  next 
to  describe ;  which  represents  Achilles  deliyering  Briseis  to 
the  hOTalds,  who  were  to  conduct  her  to  Agamemnon. 
Bather  than  attempt  to  describe,  at  second  -  hand,  this, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  painting 
which  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times,  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  Sir  W.  Qell's  description,  from  whom  indeed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  this  chapter 
is  drawn.  The  size  of  the  painting  is  four  feet  wide  by  four 
feet  two  inches  high. 

'*The  scene  seems  to  take  place  in  the  tent  of  Achilles, 
who  sits  in  the  centre.  Patrodus,  with  his  back  towards  the 
spectator,  and  with  a  skin  of  deeper  red,  leads  in  from  the 
left  the  lovely  Briseis,  arrayed  in  a  long  and  floating  veil  of 
apple  green.  Her  &ce  is  beautiful,  and,  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  archness  of  her  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  voluptuous 
pouting  of  her  ruby  lip  was  imagined  by  the  painter  as  one 
of  her  most  bewitching  attributes.  Achilles  presents  the 
fair  one  to  the  heralds  on  his  right,  and  his  attitude,  his 
manly  beauty,  and  the  magnificent  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance are  inimitable. 

**  The  tent  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  drapery  about  breast- 
high,  and  of  a  sort  of  dark-bluish  green,  iDce  the  tent  itself. 
Bdiind  this  stand  several  warriors,  the  golden  shield  of  one 
of  whom,  whether  intentionally  or  not  on  the  part  of  the 
painter,  forms  a  sort  of  glory  round  the  head  of  the  principal 
hero. 
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^*  It  is  probably  the  copy  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
pictaree  of  antiquity. 

^^  When  first  discoyered  the  oolours  were  fresh,  and  the 
flesh  particularly  had  the  transparency  of  Titian.  It  suffered 
much  and  unayoidably  during  Uie  excavation,  and  something 
from  the  means  taken  to  preserve  it,  when  a  committee  of 
persons  qualified  to  judge  had  decided  that  the  wall  on  which 
it  was  painted  was  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of  its  removal  with 
safety.    At  length,  after  an  exposure  of  more  than  two  years^ 


AchillM  deUverlng  Brtieii  to  tbe  Henldi. 

it  was  thought  better  to  attempt  to  transport  it  to  the  Studii 
at  Naples  than  to  suffer  it  entirely  to  disappear  from  the 
walL  It  was  accordingly  removed  wiUi  success  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1826,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  remains  of  it 
may  exist  for  posterity. 

^The  painter  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  heralds 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  are  put  in  possession  of  Briseis, 
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to  escort  her  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  as  described  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,*  and  thus  translated  by  Pope  : — 

Pntrodua  now  the  unwiUing  beauty  brooghi  * 
Sh«  in  soft  Borrow  «imI  in  pensire  thought 
Passed  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  looked  back,  slow  moring  o*er  the  sand. 

''The  head  of  Achilles  is  so  full  of  fire  and  animation, that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  facsimile  of  it. 


IIcadofAchiUes. 

Though  a  fEUSsimile,  as  far  as  being  traced  with  transparent 
paper  from  the  original  can  make  it  so,  it  gives  but  a  yery 
imperfect  idea  of  the  divinitj  which  seems  to  animate  the 
hero  of  the  painttng.f  The  extreme  yiyacity,  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  head  are  but  faintly  expressed,  and  all  those 
faults  seem  exaggerated  which  the  sldll  of  the  artist  and 

•  A.  345. 

t  This  IS  Tery  finely  engraTed  in  the  second  aeries  of  Sir  WiUiam  GelKs 
Pompeiana.    [The  original  drawing  was  made  hj  Temttes.] 
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the  oolonring  of  the  original  oonoealed.  One  of  the  eyes  in 
particular  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  there  may  be  other 
defects,  which  totally  disappear  when  observed  with  the 
entire  painting,  leaving  the  impression  of  the  finest  youthful 
head  in  existence/'*  ratroclus  stands  by  Achilles,  his  face 
half  turned  to  the  spectator  with  a  lowering  expression,  as  if 
he  sympathized  in  Uie  injury  done  to  his  friend,  and  waited 
but  his  signal  to  resent  it,  while  groups  of  myrmidons  in 
the  background  seem  to  share  in  his  feelings. 

Corresponding  with  this,  on  the  left  of  the  door  of  the 
oubiculum,  is  another  picture,  which  unfortunately  is  so 
much  de&ced  that  the  yery  subject  remains  doubtful.  The 
subject  of  Briseis,  however,  naturally  suggested  for  its  com- 
panion the  restoration  of  Ghryseis,  with  which  the  remains 
of  the  picture  agree  tolerably  well ;  though  they  have  also 
been  taken  to  represent  Andromache  with  the  young  Astyanax 
going  into  slavery  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Kll  that  can 
be  nutde  out  is  a  female  in  long  robes,  under  a  blue  sky, 
whose  hands  are  kissed  by  chil£en,  while  an  elderly  per- 
son looks  on  from  the  right ;  and  on  the  left,  under  a  red 
portal,  an  armed  man  with  helmet  and  plume  is  seen  behind 
the  principal  figure.  The  chief  personage  seems  to  be 
stepping  on  board  a  galley. 

To  the  left  of  this  picture  is  the  ala,  or  wing,  of  which  in 
this  house  there  is  but  one.  It  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
Opposite  to  the  picture  of  Achilles  and  Briseis  is  a  sea-piece, 
now  almost  undistinguishable,  though  at  first  it  might  be 
recognized  as  commemorating  the  fall  of  Icarus.  A  winged 
sea-god  on  a  dolphin  seems  to  be  assisting  the  unfortunate 
adventurer.  The  other  picture  in  this  atrium,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  Venus,  at  whose  feet  a  dove  is 
lying  with  a  myrtle  branch  in  her  beak.  The  figure  resembles 
in  attitude  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  the  colouring  is  compli- 
mented b^  being  compared  to  that  of  Titian,  Still  to  the 
left  of  this  is  a  small  chamber  painted  yellow,  with  black 
pilasters,  in  which  there  was  a  staircase  which  led  to  the 
upper  floor.  During  the  excavations,  the  fragments  of  a 
mosaic  pavement,  conti^ining  a  head  of  Bacchus  which  had 
fallen  from  above,  were  found,  together  with  a  considerable 

*  GeU,  Moond  Mriei^  vol. !.  p.  155-7 ;  toI.  ii.  p.  105. 
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nomber  and  yariety  of  female  omamentB.  Among  these 
were  two  gold  necklaoes,  a  twisted  gold  cord,  four  bracelets 
formed  into  serpents  with  many  conyolations,  one  weighing 
seyen  oonces,  four  earrings,  each  of  two  pearls,  snspendea 
as  it  were  from  a  balance,  and  a  ring  of  onyx,  with  a  yonth« 
ful  head  engrayed  on  ii  These  jewels  seemed  to  haye  fallen 
firom  the  upper  story,  and  lay  not  more  than  fiye  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Fragments  of  skeletons  were  found 
on  the  same  spot,  which  bore  marks  of  haying  been  pre* 
yiously  searched,  though  without  finding  the  yaluables  which 
probably  were  Imown  to  be  contained  about  this  place.  In 
other  parts  of  the  house  a  number  of  coins,  and  yarious 
articles  in  bronze,  iron,  and  earthenware  were  found ;  among 
them  hatchets,  a  hammer,  kitchen  utensils,  two  heels  for 
boots,  with  holes  for  nails,  lamps,  bottles,  &o. 

The  paintings  of  one  side  of  tiie  central  chamber  on  this 
side  of  the  atrium  are  also  remarkable.  It  is  diyided  into 
rectangular  compartments  by  three  perpendicular  and  three 
horizontal  lines.  Upon  a  basement  stand  columns  support- 
ing an  entablature,  on  each  side  of  which  are  represented  in 
porspectiye  other  columns,  forming  galleries,  decorated  with 
festoons,  yases,  and  griffins :  at  the  base  of  the  linger  columns 
is  a  balustrade,  which  species  of  ornament  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  these  architectural  paintings,  that  we  are  led  to 
conclude  it  was  in  common  use  as  a  protection  to  the  terraces 
which  surmounted  thp  Pompeian  houses.  In  the  centre  is  a 
painting  of  Phrixus  and  Ilelle,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
columns  are  Oupids,  carrying  different  articles  of  female 
dress.  Aboye  the  whole  is  a  broad  frieze,  upon  which  is 
represented,  on  a  white  ground,  the  combat  between  the 
Greeks  and  Amazons.  Some  of  the  female  warriors  are  in 
chariots,  some  on  horses,  and  they  are  armed  with  bows  as 
well  as  with  their  usual  shields  and  battle-axes.  They  are 
clothed  in  blue,  green,  and  purple  draperies,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  yiolent  action,  often  pursuing  the  Greeks,  at  times 
falling  before  them.  The  men  are  distinguished  by  wearing 
helmets,  while  the  women  haye  the  head  hare.  These  figures 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  spirited  composition  than  for 
accuracy  of  drawing,  nor  can  they  be  esteemed  equal,  in 
respect  of  finish,  to  seyeral  of  the  paintings  found  in  this 
house.    One  figure  of  a  wounded  Amazon,  whose  horse  is 
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fitUing,  and  who  yet  retains  her  seat,  is  mentioned  as  a 
masterpiece  of  attitude.  In  this  chamher  there  is  also  a 
painting  of  Europa  and  the  BolL 

We  now  come  to  the  tablinom.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  it  is  the  mosaic  representing  the  distribution  of 
masks  to  a  chorus,  which  has  been  figiured,  and  described  in 
Part.  I.,  p.  203.  This  room  also  contains  the  picture  oi 
a  poet  reading,  which  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  the  house  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  male  figure,  reading  from  a  roll  to  two 
others,  one  male  the  other  female,  all  seated.  In  the  back- 
around,  leaning  on  a  sort  of  partition  which  separates  them 
from  the  others,  are  Apollo  and  a  female  figure,  supposed  to 
be  a  Muse,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  painting  a  woman 
and  an  old  man.  The  skin  of  the  reader  is  considerably 
darker  than  that  of  the  others,  which  hos  made  some  persons 
suppose  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  that  it  represents  Plautus, 
or  some  of  the  Athenians  taken  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  who 
are  reported  by  Thucydides  to  have  softened  tiie  hardships  of 
their  fate  in  consequence  of  the  delight  which  their  masters 
took  in  hearing  them  repeat  the  verses  of  Euripides.  Others 
think  that  it  is  the  cdebrated  scene  which  ooourred  when 
Virgil  was  reciting  the  JSneid  to  Augustus  and  Octayia,  when 
he  came  to  the  elegiac  passage  upon  the  death  of  Marcellus, 
but  the  very  scanty  drapery  of  both  the  male  figures  rather 
militates  against  this  conclusion.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  fantastical  ornaments,  such  as  pillars  with 
human  heads  for  capitals,  sustaining  capricious  entablatures, 
swans,  goats,  lions,  &c.,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
mention  a  border  of  luurpies  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
.  usually  given,  as  this  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  only  andent 
authority  for  the  form  of  those  beings  yet  found. 

The  peristyle  consists  of  seven  Doric  columns,  enclosing  a 
small  court,  probably  planted  with  flowers,  which  stand  upon 
a  sort  of  podium,  painted  red,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  pillars.  A  tortoise  was  kept  in  the  garden,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  shell  of  the  animal  being  found  on  the  spot. 
The  further  wall  is  painted  blue,  to  imitate  the  sky,  while 
below  it  the  tops  of  trees  are  visible  over  a  parapet,  Arming 
another  specimen  of  that  sort  of  painting  known  by  the 
name  of  cpera  tapiaria,  which  we  have  described  in  spc^ddng 
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of  the  House  of  ActaBon.  At  the  left  angle  of  the  colonnade 
is  a  small  eBdicnla,  or  shrine,  in  which  probably  stood  a 
statue  found  near  the  spot,  representing  a  faun  carrying 
flowers  and  fruits.  A  railing  ran  between  the  pillars  to 
prevent  wanton  intrusion  upon  the  flowers,  as  the  holes 
made  for  its  reception  still  show.  Several  frogs  in  terra- 
cotta were  found  here,  which  served  as  spouts  to  the  roof  of 
the  portico.  On  this  side  the  tablinum  was  evidently  closed 
with  doors  or  shutters,  of  the  kind  called  volubiles,  in  many 
compartments :  to  the  atrium  it  was  probably  closed  only  by 
curtains,  at  least  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  shutters  on  that 
side  are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  loft  side  of  the  peristyle  are  two  small  chambers, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  library,  from  a  painting  of  books 


Fenule  and  Capid  flahlng* 

and  implements  of  writing ;  the  other  contains  two  pictures, 
one  of  Venus  and  Cupid  £hing,  the  other  of  Ariadne,    Both 
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of  these  are  graceful  and  well  executed.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  branch  of  the  colonnade  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jphigenia. 
Tne  moment  is  taken  at  which  Chalcas  is  about  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow.  Iphigouia,  borne  in  the  arms  of  two  men,  is 
appealing  to  her  &ther,  who  stands  in  the  front  of  the 
picture,  turned  away  from  her,  with  his  head  veiled,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  received  way  of  treating 
the  subject  ever  after  the  first  painter  recoil  00  much 


The  Sacritke  of  Ipbigenla. 

applause  for  thus  escaping  the  necessity  of  expressing 
passions  which  his  art  was  unable  to  portray.  The  figure  of 
the  maiden  is  beautiful,  but,  by  a  strange  oversight,  die  has 
no  legs,  or  if  she  has,  they  are  hidden  behind  one  of  her 
supporters  in  a  way  which  it  is-  not  very  ea^  to  understand. 
The  draperies  are  for  the  most  part  shades  of  blue  and 
purple,  and  the  efiect  of  the  whole  picture  is  too  red.  Above, 
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Diana  appears  in  the  donda,  with  the  hind  which  was  to 
supply  Iphigenia*8  place  as  a  victim*  To  the  left  is  seen  a 
golden  statue  of  the  goddess,  hearing  a  lighted  torch  in  each 
hand,  and  with  two  dogs  at  her  feet. 

At  the  side  of  this  picture  we  enter  a  room  near  twenty 
feet  square,  and  of  considerable  height.  It  is  called  tho 
Triclinium,  or  the  Chamber  of  Leda,  from  a  painting  which 


Lrda  and  Tyndareos. 

occupies  the  centre  of  one  of  the  walls.  It  is  painted  with 
the  brightest  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  in  tiie  fantastic 
architectural  style  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  In 
this  we  have  a  yiew  of  the  roof  and  impluyium  of  an  atrium, 
which,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  internal  appearance 
of  that  member  of  the  building,  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
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it.  It  is  decorated,  as  we  liaTO  described  in  Tarions  instances, 
with  ornamental  anteflxes.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is' 
decorated  with  garlands,  searhorses,  and  other  ornaments,  on 
black  panels.  We  give  an  outline  of  the  painting,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  chamber.  This  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  tiie  most  beantifol  prodactions  of  ancient  art,  not  ovlj  for 
elegance  of  design,  bnt  for  chastity  and  harmony  of  colouring. 
The  mythologi^d  fable  of  the  birth  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Helen,  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  repeated. 
Leda  holds  her  three  children  in  a  boat-shaped  vessel,  that 
looks  almost  like  an  egg-shell,  and  presents  them  to  her 
husband  Tyndareus,  who  looks  at  them  with  a  pleased 
ezpre^on.  It  is  remarkable,  if  the  fact  be  correctly  stated, 
as  an  instance  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  colours 
of  these  pictures  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
that  an  artist  who  copied  this  painting  a  few  days  idTter  its 
discovery,  states  that  Uie  drapery  of  the  princess  was  sreen, 
lined  with  blue,  and  the  robe  of  Tyndareus  black,  lined  witii 
green.  Yet  about  a  month  afterwards  the  robe  of  Leda  was 
red  and  that  of  Tyndareus  purple,  and  so  they  have  remained 
to  the  present  day.  Beds  usually  chancre  to  black.  The 
landscape  in  the  background  is  much  fiuled. 

The  other  two  numbers  in  this  room  refer  to  pictures,  one 
of  which  contains  a  beautiful  Cupid,  leaning  on  the  knees 
of  Yenus,  to  whom  Adonis  seems  to  be  addressing  himself ; 
the  other  is  the  constantly-recurring  Ariadne,  the  most 
fikvourite,  except  perhaps  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  of  all 
subjects.  It  represents  her  sleepincr  on  a  mattress,  her  head 
surrounded  by  an  azure  glory  (uie  usual  colour),  while 
Theseus,  who  has  just  quitted  her,  is  in  the  act  of  stepping 
on  board  his  gaUey,  in  defiance  of  distance  and  perspective. 
Above,  Minerva  appears  in  the  air,  and  seems  to  direct  him. 
Both  of  these  paintings  are  much  defaced,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  judge  of  their  merit,  but  the  composition  of  the  last 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

On  the  plinth  is  painted  a  combat  between  two  centaurs 
and  a  lion.  The  fierce  animal  is  about  to  spring  upon  one  of 
them,  who  seems  to  call  to  his  companion  for  help,  and  the 
latter,  bearing  a  lance  in  his  hand,  turns  to  defend  him.  The 
truth  with  which  the  lion  is  painted  is  remarkable,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  frequent  opportunities  which  painters 
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had  of  obBorying  wild  animals  in  the  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

This  cjiamber  is  prettily  payed  in  mosaio,  and  is  ooiyectared 
to  have  been  lighted  by  a  row  of  small  windows  elevated 
above  the  roof  of  the  peristyle.  Even  in  its  present  state  it 
is  sufficiently  lofty. 

The  plate  on  p.  888,  which  represents  the  interior  of  this 
house  restored,  is  one  of  those  which  we  are  permitted  to 
extract  from  the  second  series  of  '  Pompeiana.'  Very  little 
of  this  restoration  is  the  work  of  fancy,  owing  to  the  perfect 
state  in  which  the  building  was  found.  The  roof  has  been 
added,  together  with  the  uppermost  part  of  the  walls; 
the  ornaments  are  given,  either  from  indications  which 
remain,  or  are  copied  from  similar  situations  in  different 
houses.  The  view  comprehends  the  atrium,  tablinnm,  and 
peristyle,  being  bounded  by  the  painted  wall  above  described. 
On  the  pier  on  the  right  hand  is  the  picture  of  Chryseis. 
Probably  the  entrance  to  the  tablinum  was  closed,  either  by 
curtains  or  by  folding  doors ;  but  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  partition,  the  restorer  has  judged  it  better 
to  omit  it  altogether.  This  view  therefore  may  be  depended 
upon  for  conveying  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  one  of  the 
most  elegant  houses,  upon  a  small  scale,  contained  in  Pompeii 
The  total  want  of  privacy  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  of 
comfort ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  an  air  of 
splendour  in  the  extensive  and  richly-decorated  suite  of  rooms, 
which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  modem  houses  of  a  similar 
class. 

Between  the  House  of  the  Poet  and  the  triumphal  arch 
are  several  rooms  which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  as  places  of  refreshment  for  those  who  frequented  the 
baths.  In  one  of  these  was  discovered  a  skeleton  under  a 
stone  staircase.  He  had  with  him  a  treasure  of  considerable 
value,  consisting  of  nngs  and  earrings  of  gold,  together  with 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  coins  of  brass  and  silver.  Some- 
where in  this  neighbourhood  there  were  found,  in  1826, 
vases  with  olives  still  swimming  in  oil.  The  fruit  retained 
its  flavour,  and  the  oil  burnt  well. 

In  Herculaneum  also  olives  have  been  found  in  a  vessel, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  full' of  volcanic  ashes,  the  lower 
containing  the  olives  imbedded  in  a  sediment  of  the  con- 
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sisience  of  butter.  In  form  and  B\xe  they  resemble  Spanish 
olives.  Some  of  tbem  still  retain  the  staUc  The  stones  are 
shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  varieties  now  coltiyated,  and 
the  longitudinal  channelling  is  more  determined.  Their 
colour  is  black,  mixed  with  small  particles  of  green,  which 
are  recognized  by  a  strong  magnifier  to  belong  to  the  lichens 
which  are  generally  produced  on  organic  substances  during 
putrefaction.  These  were  not  apparent  when  first  discoTered, 
but  the  action  of  the  air  in  a  very  few  hours  produced  an 
alteration  on  their  sur&ce.  They  are  still  soft,  and  have  a 
strong  rancid  odour  and  a  greasy  taste,  which  leaves  a 
pricking  and  astringent  sensation  on  the  tongue ;  and  they 
are  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water,  which  is  a  mark  of  a  bad 
olive. 

The  whole  of  the  island  northward  of  the  poet's  house  is 
occupied,  first  by  the  Fullonica,  then  by  the  Houses  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Fountains.  Of  these  two  houses,  the  first 
is  of  considerable  size  and  pretensions,  but  part  of  its  area 
is  occupied  by  a  small  separate  habitation,  which  com- 
municates with,  and  appears  to  belong  to,  the  Fullonica.  A 
handsome  entrance  in  the  Street  of  Mercury  leads  into  a 
spacious  atrium  of  fifty  feet  b  v  forty,  with  the  usual  distribu- 
tion of  alie  and  tablinum.  The  peristyle  contains  only  three 
columns  of  a  debased  Corinthian  order ;  but  to  make  amends, 
it  has  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  house,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  excited  an  unusual  sensation  at  Naples — a  fountain 
of  much  more  magnitude  and  attempt  at  decoration  than  any 
other  which  had  been  discovered.  Not  that  it  possesses  any 
great  beauty,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  view,  in  which 
it  forms  the  principal  feature.  It  was  novel,  however,  and 
at  that  time  indeed  almost  unique,  the  only  thing  resembling 
it  being  in  the  adjoining  house ;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
materials  are  curious,  the  whole  being  incrusted  with  a  sort 
of  mosaic,  consisting  of  vitrified  tesserso  of  difieront  colours, 
in  which  blue  predominates.  The  grand  divisions  of  the 
patterns  and  the  borders  are  formed  by  real  shells,  which 
remain  perfect  and  unchanged.  Almost  all  the  ornaments 
bear  some  reference  to  water,  consisting  principally  of 
aquatic  plants  and  birds.  On  each  side  of  the  alcove  is  a 
marble  mask,  hollowed  out,  and  intended,  it  is  conjectured, 
o  receive  lights,  which  at  night  would  have  a  whimsical  and 
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rather  ghastly  effeci  The  water  trickled  down  a  little  flight 
of  steps  into  a  sort  of  raised  piscina,  in  the  front  of  which  is 
a  round  column,  pierced  for  a  pipe,  and  probably  intended 
for  a  jet  d'ean«  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  general 
negligence  of  arrangement,  that  in  this  house,  which  was 
evidently  one  of  considerable  pretensions,  nothing  is  sym- 
metrical. The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  are  not  equidistant 
from  their  antes,  and  the  fountun  is  opposite  neither  to  an 
intercolumniation,  nor  to  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
tablinum. 

The  high  wall  behind  the  alcove  has  lost  the  paintings 
observable  in  the  plate  on  p.  886,  which  is  copied  from  the 
second  series  of  *  Pompeiana.'  The  plaster  fell  soon  after 
Sir  W.  Gell  had  taken  his  view.  They  presented  another  spe- 
cimen of  the  opus  topiarium.  In  the  panels  are  birds  killing 
reptiles,  Ac,  executed  with  considerable  spirit,  and  below 
them  is  painted  a  variety  of  garden  railings.  An  upper 
line  of  pictures,  one  of  which  represents  a  boar-hunt,  forms 
a  sort  of  frieze. 

The  House  of  the  Smaller  Fountain  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
in  point  of  interest  to  that  which  we  have  just  described. 
The  impluvium  has  two  mouths  for  cisterns,  one  of  which 
communicated  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  still  visible,  with 
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the  fountain  in  the  peristyle.  Between  the  atrium  and 
tablinum  is  a  step,  faced  with  a  pretty  sculpture  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  the  latter  apartment  there  is  a  painting  of 
Oupid  milking  a  goat,  remarlokble  for  the  lively  expression  of 
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the  figuros.  The  ala  and  other  apartments  offer  nothing  re- 
markable till  we  reach  the  little  peristyle,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  colonnade  of  only  four  columns.  Here  again  we 
find  a  fountain,  yery  like  that  which  we  have  above  described, 
both  in  design  and  material.  It  presents  the  same  sort  of 
alcove,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  height  of  which  is 
seven  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  breadth  seven  feet  The 
fSetoe  projects  five  feet  from  the  wall.  In  front  of  it  there 
was  a  little  sedent  bronze  fisherman,  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  which  seems,  by  the  position  of  the  hand,  to  have 
been  meant  to  hold  a  rod,  as  if  fishing  in  the  piscina,  which 
had  in  the  centre  a  little  column  bearing  a  bird  which  spouted 
water ;  but  whether  the  said  bird  was  a  dove  or  a  goose,  is  a 
matter  on  which  authorities  disagree*  On  the  right  side  was 
a  caryatis  and  a  sleeping  fisherman,  both  in  marble,  but 
these  have  been  removed.  It  should  seem  that  there  was  a 
mask  in  the  centre  of  the  alcove  which  spouted  water. 
Besides  the  leaden  pipes  which  communicated  with  the 
cistern  of  the  atrium,  the  brass  cocks  still  remain,  by  which 
the  water  could  be  turned  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  as  in  modem 
fountain&  On  the  walls  of  this  court  there  are  three  land- 
scapes, differing  in  character  from  anything  yet  found  in 
Pompeii.  We  give  one  of  them  as  a  specimen :  it  represents 
a  fannhouse,  with  domestic  animals:  on  the  left,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  is  the  yoke  for  oxen.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
group  of  figures,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  jiist  brought  in 
a  naked  infant:  it  is  conjectured  that  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  CEdipus  by  the  shepherd  of  Polybus,  or  some 
similar  event  is  here  depicted.  One  of  the  other  pictures  re- 
presents a  seaport,  wiUi  its  moles,  boats,  villas,  and  other 
buildings.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mole  is  built  upon 
arches,  a  method  of  construction  often  represented  upon 
ancient  medals,  and  intended  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  by  leaving  apertures  for  the  current  to  scour  out  the 
interior.  It  was  found  that  by  suspending  floodgates 
vertically  from  the  piers,  the  agitation  of  the  waves  was 
checked  enough  to  secure  vessels  riding  in  the  interior.  The 
horizon  is  very  high  in  the  picture,  as  is  usual,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sea  and  sky  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  be  a  view  of  some  place  on  the  coast 

Two  rooms,  one  called  a  triclinium,  the  other  an  ezedra, 
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or  hall  for  compony,  open  into  the  portica  The  former  is 
painted  in  imitation  of  brickwork  the  latter  contains 
pictures  of  game  and  hunting.  Around  the  peristyle  and 
atrium  the  usual  allotment  of  sleeping-rooms  is  observable. 
This  house  has  two  staircases,  and  therefore  must  have  had 
an  upper  floor ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  possesses 
a  second  entrance,  which  gave  access  to  the  peristyle  and 
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private  apartments  without  passing  through  the  atrium.  At 
the  comer  of  this  house,  in  the  Street  of  Mercury,  is  the 
fountain  of  Mercury,  on  which  the  head  and  caducous  of  the 
god  are  rudely  sculptured.  On  an  opposite  wall  is  painted 
a  figure  of  the  same  knavish  deity,  running  away  with  a 
stolen  purse.  About  this  spot  five  skeletons  were  found, 
with  various  coins,  bracelets,  and  rings  about  them. 
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The  island  lying  to  the  north  of  that  just  deaoribed,  and 
between  it  and  the  oity  wall,  oontaina  two  noticeable  housea, 
the  Honae  of  Adonis  and  that  of  Apollo.  The  House  of 
Adonis,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  insola,  and  has  its 
entrance  in  the  Street  of  Mercury,  deriyes  its  name  from  a 
picture,  with  figures  of  a  colossal  size,  representing  Adonis 
wounded  and  expiring  in  the  arms  of  Venus.  Other  pictures 
are  the  toilet  of  Uermaphroditus,  a  sleeping  Bacchus,  <S^. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  House  of  Apollo,  lying 
northwards  of  the  House  of  Adonis,  dose  to  the  city  walk, 
and  also  entered  from  the  Street  of  Mercury.  The  name 
was  deriyed  from  some  paintings  of  Apollo,  and  especially 
from  a  little  bronze  statue  of  the  hermaphrodite  Apollo, 
found  in  a  niche  of  the  tablinum,  and  now  in  the  Museum. 
In  an  opposite  niche  was  the  hind  of  Diana  followed  by  a 
young  &wn.  On  the  two  lateral  walls  of  the  same  apart- 
ment are  small  pictures,  the  subject  of  one  of  whidi  is 
Adonis  reposing  with  a  little  Cupid,  and  of  the  other  the 
toilet  of  Venus.  There  are  also  some  medallion  heads.  On 
the  wall  of  the  atrium  is  a  picture  representing  the  course  of 
the  sun  through  the  zodiac ;  a  figure  of  Apollo  with  rays 
round  his  head,  holding  a  whip  in  Uie  right  hand,  and  in  the 
left  a  globe.  The  walls  of  some  of  the  apartments  are 
adorned  with  arabesque  paintings  and  ornaments  in  stucco. 
In  the  second  court,  or  peristyle,  which,  howeyer,  has  no 
columns,  is  a  fountain  of  a  somewhat  bizarre  kind.  In  the 
middle  is  a  pyramid,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  little 
statue,  now  in  the  Museum,  holding  under  its  arm  a  goose, 
frrom  the  mouth  of  which  the  water  issued,  fiJling  down  four 
little  marble  staircases  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid. 
The  wall  undeif  which  the  fountain  lies  has  a  large  painting 
representing  Diana  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  basin  or  fountain,  in  which  ducks  are  swimming.  The 
basin  is  surrounded  with  a  groye  of  orange  and  other  trees, 
filled  with  birds  of  splendid  plumage. 

On  the  right  of  this  court  is  a  Imid  of  ala^  communicating 
with  the  adjoining  xystua,  and  haying  four  small  chambers, 
one  of  which  has  a  handsome  marble  payement.  There  is 
a  yestibule  containing  a  staircase,  and  idso  a  kitchen  with  an 
oyen,  and  a  small  lararium,  with  the  usual  painting  of  serpents 
and  a  priest  making  a  libation.    Before  it  is  the  little  stone 
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alter  consecrated  to  Fornax.*  At  the  bottom  of  the  court 
is  an  ezedra,  with  a  threshold  of  oriental  alabaster,  and  a 
payement  formed  bj  an  assemblage  of  the  most  predoos 
marbles. 

On  the  right  of  the  court  some  steps  descend  to  the 
xjstus.  It  is  throe  or  four  feet  beloi^  the  level  of  the  court, 
but  a  terrace  runs  round  three  sides  of  it  of  the  same  height 
as  the  court.  The  walls  of  the  terrace  are  coyered  with  some 
not  yerj  well  executed  paintings  of  trees,  birds,  and  several 
large  female  figures  resembling  Garjatidea  At  the  bottom 
of  this  terrace  on  the  left  is  a  handsomelj-decorated  bed- 
chamber, considered  howeyer  by  some  authorities  to  be  a 
bath.  The  outward  wall  has  a  somewhat  rude  painting  of  a 
landscape,  with  Bacchanalian  figures,  and  on  the  left  a  man 
driying  an  ass.  The  other  wall,  in  which  is  the  entrance, 
has  a  rather  brilliant  mosaic,  representing  Uljsses  discoyering 
Achilles  at  the  court  of  Ljcomedes.  On  the  ground,  between 
the  two  heroes,  is  a  shield,  with  the  deyice  of  Chiron 
instructing  Achilles.  The  interior  of  the  apartment  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings,  on  a  blue  ground,  represent- 
ing yarioiis  deities,  with  columns  and  other  scraps  of  archi- 
tecture. Aboye  is  an  undecorated  frieze,  which,  from  some 
remains,  seems  to  haye  been  coyered  with  a  drapery,  oyer 
which  was  a  stucco  cornice. 

Three  steps  lead  from  this  apartment  to  the  lower  leyel  of 
the  xystus,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  marble  basin 
inclosed  in  a  square  compartment  At  the  bottom  of  the 
xystus  are  the  remains  of  a  room  or  saloon  12  or  14  feet 
square,  payed  with  mosaic,  and  supported  by  six  columns. 
In  the  wall  are  three  niches  for  statues,  the  middle  one  of 
which  has  a  yaulted  summit,  in  which  remains  of  mosaic  and 
shells  may  still  be  seen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
purpose  this  building  was  applied.  Some  coll  it  a  triclinium, 
but  it  has  not  the  usual  shape  of  that  apartment,  and  it  must 
haye  been  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  kitchen. 

To  the  east  of  the  Street  of  Mercury,  two  narrow  streets 
running  parrallel  with  it  from  the  walls  of  the  town  to  the 
Street  of  Fortune  are  intersected  in  the  middle  by  another 
narrow  street  running  from  west  to  east,  thus  forming  four 

♦  Breton,  PompWd,  p.  272. 
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insvlm  resembling  those  already  described.  One  of  the 
soQthemmost  of  these  insulaB  is  wholly  occupiod  by  the 
House  of  the  Faun,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty.    Wo 


insert  an  engraying  of  it  It  was  discoyered  about  the  time 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  preparing  for  the 
press,  in  October^  1830,  and  excavated  in  that  and  the  two 
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following  joars.*  It  abnts  on  the  north  side  of  the  Street 
of  Fortane,  just  beyond  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  On  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance 
is  inscribed  the  word  Have  (ayo^,  in  letters  of  coloured  marble 
incmsted  in  opus  Signinum.  The  prothjrum  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  bj  a  doorway  and  two  steps,  the 
smaller  portion  being  towards  the  street.  The  second 
portion  ascends  towards  the  atrium,  and  is  paved  with  small 
triangular  pieces  of  variously-coloured  marbles.  At  the  top 
of  the  waUs  on  either  side  are  miniature  representations  in 
stucco  of  the  colonnade  of  a  temple,  llie  walls  of  the 
atrium  were  also  covered  with  stucco  painted  to  resemble 
marble.  The  impluvium,  lined  with  marble,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  area.  On  a  little  base  on  one  of  its  sides 
was  found  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing  Faun,  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  from  which  the  house  derives  its 
name.  We  have  already  given  a  description  of  this  figure  in 
a  preceding  page,  accompanied  with  an  engraving.f 

The  Tuscan  atrium,  which  is  about  86  feet  broad  and  89 
deep,  is  as  usual  surrounded  with  bedchambers  and  alte ;  but, 
what  is  seldom  or  never  found  elsewhere,  a  door  on  the  right 
opens  into  another,  but  somewhat  smaller  atrium,  having  also 
an  entrance  from  the  Street  of  Fortune.  At  the  sides  of,  and 
between  these  two  atria  are  four  shops,  of  which  that  at  the 
western  comer  communicatee  with  another  smaller  room 
behind.  These  shops,  as  well  as  that  on  the  right  of  the 
principal  entrance,  have,  or  had,  doors  communicating  with  the 
atrium,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  show  that  the  master 
of  the  house  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  trade  carried 
on  in  them.  From  the  number  of  amphorte  found  on  his 
premises,  as  well  as  several  Bacchic  emblems,  he  was 
probably  a  wine  merchant.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first 
atrium  is  the  tablinum,  having  an  apartment  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  a  corridor  or  fauces  leading  into  the  peristyle. 
This  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual,  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  two  atria,  and  being  thus,  contrary  to 
what  is  commonly  found,  longer  in  its  breadth — if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed — than  in  its  d^th.  At  the  back  and 
in  the  right  side  of  this  peristyle  are  other  apartments.  The 
farthest  of  these  on  the  right  has  two  or  throe  windows,  and 

*  Pomp.  AfUiq,  Hist,,  t.  ii.  p.  240,  aeq, 
t    ee  p.  352. 
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at  a  oonsiderable  height  in  the  wall,  a  littlo  nioho,  or  adicula, 
containing  an  altar.  This  part  of  the  building  may  also  be 
entered  from  the  second  atrium,  or  that  on  the  right. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  whole  ground-plan  is  a  large 
quadrangular  garden,  surrounded  with  columns  funning  a 


Acntus  oo  a  l\inthcr. 

portica  On  the  left-hand  side  of  this  portico  may  bo  seen 
about  a  hundred  amphorad  for  wine,  still  partially  coYered 
with  lapillo.  They  are  now  filled  with  the  same  substance, 
the  heat  of  the  ashes  having  burnt  away  the  corks  or  stoppers. 
But  what  rendered  this  house  remarkable,  even  more  than 
its  size  and  beauty,  was  the  richness  of  its  furniture  and 
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deooratioDB,  and  ospeoiallj  of  its  moeaics.  In  an  aporiment 
in  the  middle  of  the  peristjle  was  found  the  fianouB  mosaic 
of  the  hattle  of  Ibsqb,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  which 
we  have  already  deecribed.  The  threshold  of  one  of  the 
doors  leading  into  the  atrium  had  also  a  mosaic,  unique  both 
for  its  execution  and  for  its  state  of  preservation.  It  is  about 
nine  and  a  half  feet  long  by  nearly  two  broad,  and  displays 
a  grand  festoon  of  flowers  and  fruits,  with  tragic  masks  and 
tympana.  In  another  apartment  was  the  beautiful  mosque  of 
Acratus,  mounted  on  a  panther,  of  which  we  annex  a  plate. 
These  have  been  removed  to  the  Neapolitan  Museum,  but 
two  or  tliree  mosaics  still  remain  in  situ.  One  of  these  in  a 
room  in  the  peristyle,  representing  a  large  lion,  is  very  much 
damaged.  A  smaller  mosaic  in  one  of  the  alsB  is  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  It  represents  three  doves  and  a  casket, 
from  which  one  of  the  doves  is  stealing  a  pearl  necklace. 


In  the  tablinum  of  this  house  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman,  whose  attitude  vividly  recalls  one  of  those  agonizing 
scenes  which  characterized  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  Sho 
appears  to  have  attempted  to  escape,  but  driven  back  by  the 
overwhelming  shower  of  ashes,  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
tablinum,  after  throwing  on  the  pavement  all  her  ornaments. 
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ber  muMdus  amZic&ns.  The  apartment,  howeyer,  atforded  no 
secure  shelter.  The  flooring  of  the  room  above  began  to  fidl 
in,  and  her  uplifted  arms  betray  an  attempt  to  support  the 
superincumbent  mass  which  crushed  her.  In  an  adjoining 
room  were  other  skeletons,  among  them  that  of  an  old  man. 
Among  the  jewellery  found,  which  had  probably  belonged 
to  the  woman,  were  two  gold  bracelets  of  a  serpentine  form, 
each  weighing  a  pound ;  several  gold  rings  with  engraved 
skmes,  one  of  which  represented  Hercules  lifting  his  dub 
against  a  serpent  wound  round  a  tree,  and  figures  of  the  three 
flying  Hesperides.  On  one  with  a  cornelian  was  engraved  a 
very  fine  head  of  Atalanta.* 

In  the  insula  to  the  north  of  the  House  of  the  Faun 
is  that  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
mosaic,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  gynecteum,  representing 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur  in  the  Cretan  labryinth.  The 
Athenian  virgins,  the  destined  prey  of  the  monster,  are  seen 
in  attitudes  of  fear  and  despair,  while  on  the  ground  are  the 
skeletons  of  those  whom  the  Minotaur  has  devoured.  This 
house  is  among  the  finest  in  Pompeii.  It  has  two  atria,  one 
Tuscan,  the  other  tetrastyle,  vdth  handsome  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  latter  were  found 
the  remains  of  a  strong  box,  ornamented  vdth  heads  in 
bronze  and  a  meander  pattern,  and  bronase  nails  round 
the  lid.  A  corridor  loads  into  a  peristyle  having  thirty 
stuccoed  columns.  In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  peristyle  was 
a  bronze  bath,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  yet  discovered  in 
Pompeii.  The  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  jewels,  was 
also  found  in  this  garden,  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  surmounting  many  obstacles  in  her 
attempt  to  escape,  her  strength  seems  to  have  fiiiled  her,  and 
she  fall,  smothered  by  the  still  descending  volcanic  shower. 

In  the  island  opposite  to  that  just  described,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Street  of  Mercury  and  close  to  the  triumphal  arch, 
is  a  house  known  by  the  yarious  names  of  Ceres,  of  the 
Bacchante,  of  the  Ship,  and  more  commonly  of  Zephyrus  and 
Flora.  The  last  name  was  derived  from  a  large  picture,  now 
removed  to  the  Museum,  containing  a  number  of  figures, 
which  is  called  the  marriage  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  the 
Dream  of  Bhea,  and  several  other  names.    It  represents  a 

•  Fiorelli,  Pomp.  AtUiq.  ffist,,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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winged  figure,  oondacted  by  Cupids  or  genii,  approaching  a 
femcde  sloeping  on  the  ground.  Several  other  allegorical 
figures  are  introduced.    The  composition  and  drawing  are 


I^doUng  of  Japlto',  ftom  Uie  Hoom  of  Zephynu  and  Flora. 

not  good,  and  hardly  merit  a  more  particular  description* 
The  atrium  is  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  this 
dwelling  was  at  least  two  stories  high.    Indeed  the  walls  are 
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among  the  loftiest  in  Pompeii,  and  are  decorated  in  snoli  a 
way  as  to  give  the  room  the  appearance  of  being  two  stories 
in  height.  The  general  effect  of  this  atrium  is  very  unlike 
that  of  other  houses  in  the  town.  It  is  represented  in  the 
plate  on  p.  897,  which  is  one  of  those  copied  from  the  second 
series  of  *  Pompeiana.'  In  one  of  the  rooms  were  found  the 
remains  of  wheels,  of  ezactlj  the  same  construction  as  those 
now  in  use.  In  the  front  of  the  view,  which  is  taken  looking 
towards  the  vestibule,  is  a  slab  of  marble  covering  the  mourn 
of  a  dstem.  In  this  atrium  several  beautiful  paintings  have 
been  fotind.  Among  them  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  in  a  con* 
templative  attitude,  the  eagle  at  his  feet,  and  his  golden 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  His  head  is  surrounded  wiSi  the 
nimbus,  or  glory.  The  throne  and  footstool  are  gold, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones;  the  former  is  partly 
covered  by  the  green  cloth.  The  god*s  mantle  is  violet- 
coloured,  lined  with  azure. 

Behind  the  house  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  is  the  Casa  dell' 
Ancora,  or  House  of  the  Anchor,  so  called  from  a  black  and 
white  mosaic  in  the  prothyrum  representing  an  anchor.  It 
is  also  sometimes  called  the  House  of  Amymone  and  Neptune, 
from  a  mediocre  picture  in  an  apartment  on  the  right.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  house  requiring  a  particular  description. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

nOUSES  OF  0A8T0B  AMD  POLLUX,  THE  CEKTAUE,  AND 
MELEAQBE,  ETC. 

On  Hie  eastern  side  of  tho  Strooi  of  Mercurj,  and  to  the 
northwai*d  of  that  island  which  wo  have  just  described,  are 
three  remarkable  houses,  lying  contiguous  to  one  another. 
These  have  been  named  the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
House  of  the  Centaur,  and  the  House  of  Meleager. 

The  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  also  called  the  House  of 
the  Quffistor,  is  the  most  southern  of  the  three,  and  was  the 
earliest  discovered,  that  is,  between  April  1828  and  May 
1829.  Tho  name  given  to  it  by  the  ciceroni  of  Pompeii 
must  not  be  regarded  as  any  certain  evidence  of  the  owner's 
rank.  It  is  derived  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  two 
large  chests  of  considerable  beauty  and  richness  of  ornament 
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haying  been  found  in  the  public  part  of  the  house,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  meant  to  reooiye  the  moneys  paid  in 
on  account  of  the  reyonue.  There  must  of  course  haye  been 
some  superior  officer  of  the  reyenue  in  Pompeii  to  reoeiye 
the  port  dues,  which  in  a  place  of  such  traffic  must  haye 
been  considerable,  as  well  as  other  taxes,  on  the  land,  the 
transfer  of  property,  and  the  yarious  other  miscellaneous 


jrvni.  ^,i  ^.^  t^j^ih  irn  ^'iTTTi 


HiiMtlc  work  and  oornkcfl,  from  the  Uvam  ofOulor  tnl  PoUnx. 

branches  of  the  Homan  reyenue.  Such  an  officer,  whether  a 
qufestor  or  not,  must  haye  been  a  person  of  wealth  and  trust. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  in  an  extensiye  and  elegant  house, 
and  in  the  public  part  of  it,  where  clients  and  others  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  the  despatch  of  business,  two 
chests,  in  strength,  magnificence  of  construction,  and  sise, 
much  beyond   that  required  for  the  traffic  of  a  priyate 

2  D 
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individual,  the  conjecture  is  not  improbable  tbat  tbey  were 
intended  for  the  receipt  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that  the 
pnncipal  officer  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service  resided 
hero.  The  house  is  othervnse  named  the  House  of  the 
Dioscuri,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  from  two  pictures  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  vestibule.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  Uie  richest 
and  most  remarkable  yet  discovered.  The  front  projects 
upon  the  Street  of  Mercury,  and  forms  one  of  the  comers 
of  a  quadrivium,  or  place  where  four  streets  meet  It  is 
comjMised  of  two  parts  communicating  with  each  other,  each 
of  which  has  its  separate  entrance  fi*om  the  above-named 
street.  That  to  the  right  is  the  largest  and  the  most 
oi-namentcd,  and  seems  to  have  been  meant  for  the  use  of  the 
family ;  the  other  part  being  appropriated  to  servants  and 
offices. 

The  ground-plan  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut  The 
fac^ade  is  rich  and  ornamented  with  more  than  usual  care,  the 
walls  being  woi-ked  in  rustic  with  fine  white  mai-ble  stucco, 
and  each  block  edged  with  an  embossed  border  formed  by 
stamping  the  wet  plaster  with  a  mould — a  cheap  and  rapid 
way  of  producing  a  rich  effect.  The  narrow  channels  which 
divide  the  blocks  are  painted  blue.  The  cornice  also  which 
surmounted  the  principal  door,  being  first  re  ghly  carved  in 
tlie  tufa  of  Nocera,  was  stuccoed,  and  the  stucco  moulded  in 
a  similar  manner.  No  high  relief  could  be  produced  thus ; 
and  to  give  more  effect,  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
them  have  been  coloured  red,  black,  and  blue,  so  as,  by  the 
apparent  depth  of  shadow,  to  produce  an  appearance  of  greater 
elevation  than  the  projections  possess. 

1.  Street  of  Mercury.  2.  Principal  entrance.  Upon  one 
of  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  was  painted  a  Mercury  with  a 
large  purse  in  his  hand,  in  the  act  of  running.  Here  we 
may  pause  to  consider  the  rich  and  varied  perspective  of  the 
interior— where  the  Corinthian  peristyle  with  its  twelve 
columns,  and  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  impluvium, 
beyond  it  the  tablinum,  rich  with  paintings,  and  in  the 
further  distance  the  addicula,  or  shrine  of  tlie  tutelary  deity 
of  the  house,  combined  to  furnish  a  coup-d'ceil  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnificence.  8.  Vestibule,  paved  with  opii»  Sig- 
ninum.  The  walls  are  divided  into  compartments  principally 
coloured  red  and  yellow,  and  painted  very  beautifully  with 
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grotesque  designs.    Upon  either  side  were  spirited  paintings 
of  Castor  and  Pollux — the  Dioscari,  from  whom  the  house 
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derives  one  of  its  names — ^reining  in  their  horses.    The  door 
on  the  right-hand  side  leads  into  a  small  room,  4,  probably 
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occupied  by  the  porter,  where  there  are  traces  of  a  stair- 
case, 5.   6.  Sewer.   7.  Atrium.  It  corresponds  with  the  Corin- 
thian atrium  of  Vitruvius,  and  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
which  remain  of  that  magnificent  style  of  building.     The 
roof  was  supported  by  twelve  columns  placed  around  the  im- 
pluvium,  formed  of  the  tufa  of  Nocera,  and  coated  with 
stucco.      They  are  about  twelve  feet  high  and  one  foot  eight 
inches  in  diameter.      The  lower  half  of  the  shaft  is  coloured 
red,  and  the  flutings  are  filled  up  ;  the  upper  part  is  white. 
The  cornice  of  the  atrium  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
dentils  of  the  Ionic  order,  while  the  capitals  are  formed  by 
plain  rectangular  plinths — a  singular  and  unploasing  noYclty, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  accoimt  in  a  house  distinguished 
in  general  for  the  richness  of  its  decorations.    Like  that  of 
the  entrance,  the  pavement  is  of  opus  Signinum,    The  implu- 
vium,  8,  was  ornamented  by  a  small  marble  fountain,  9, 
prettily  designed,  representing  a  water-plant,  upon  which 
reptiles,  such  as  frogs  and  lizards,  are  carved.     The  flow  of 
water  was  regpilated  by  a  bronze  key.     The  basin  itself  is 
but  a  few  inches  deep,  so  that  when  the  water  was  not  turned 
on,  persons  miffht  walk  across  it  without  difiiculty.     In  the 
central  interoolumniation,  fix>nting  the   tablinum,  there  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  base  of  an  altar,  10,  probably  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,*  and  on  the  left-hand 
side,  11,  the  customary  puteal,  or  well-cover.      This  is  made 
of  a  white  calcareous  stone,  in  which  the  constant  friction  of 
the  cords  used  in  raising  water  has  worn  deep  channels.   The 
walls  of  the  atrium  remain  perfect  nearly  to  their  original 
elevation,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  pilasters. 

On  the  l^t-hand  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  comer  next  the 
tablinum,  the  two  large  chests,  marked  12  and  13,  were 
found,  which  have  given  a  name  to  the  houscf  Each  of  them 
was  raised  upon  a  solid  plinth,  encrusted  with  marble.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  lined  with  plates  of  brass,  and  on  the 
exterior  bound  with  iron,  and  decorated  with  handles,  bosses, 
and  a  variety  of  other  ornaments,  many  of  which  had  fallen 

*  More  probably,  u  Overbeck  renuirkM,  the  bnse  of  n  stntue. 

t  But  without  much  reason,  as  similar  chests  have  been  found  in  other 
houses,  while  the  figure  of  _  Mercury  seems  to  denote  the  house  of  a 
mer(^uuit.^-ED. 
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off  by  rust  and  tlie  decay  of  the  wood,  and  wei'O  found  lying 
beneath.  The  locks,  handles,  and  other  ornaments  wero 
made  of  bronze.  When  ^oond,  the  bottom  of  these  chests 
was  formed  merely  of  several  parallel  bars  of  iron,  which  of 
course  supported  a  planking,  now  decayed.  Thi'ough  the 
interstices  of  one  of  them,  marked  12,  forty-five  gold  and 
five  silver  coins  had  fallen,  and  were  found  at  the  time  of  exca- 
vation, so  as  to  affbi*d  a  due  to  the  use  of  these  remarkable 
chests.*  The  greater  part  of  the  contents  however  had  been 
extracted  in  old  times ;  evidently  by  some  person  who  knew 
their  value,  and  was  at  the  labour  of  digging  in  search  of 
their  buried  treasure.  Owing,  howeyer,  to  some  slight  error 
in  his  measurements,  he  got  into  the  adjoining  room,  22,  and 
greatly  increased  the  difi&oulfy  of  his  task,  by  thus  rendering 
it  necessary  to  cut  throu^  the  wall  of  the  atrium,  and  to 
extract  the  money  through  a  small  hole  in  the  chest. 

The  atrium  is  beautifully  painted  in  the  same  style  as  the 
yestibule,  witii  arabesque  designs  upon  red  and  yellow 
grounds.  Upon  the  plinth  ore  flowers,  r^tiios,  and  birds 
pecking  at  fruit  Above  it  are  painted  many  excellent  figures. 
We  may  notice  among  them  Jupiter,  seated  on  his  tlurone^ 
and  crowned  by  Victory;  Fortune  holding  a  rudder,  her 
usual  emblem ;  Bacchus  with  the  thyrsus,  and  beside  him  a 
little  Faun  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  endeavouring  to  catch 
some  drops  which  £&11  from  a  bowl  that  the  God  of  Wine 
holds  reversed,  while  a  panther,  fawning  like  a  dog,  pulls  at 
the  end  of  his  cloak.|  The  apartment  has  but  one  ala  or 
wing,  14,  round  which  there  runs  a  dwarf  wall  or  plinth,  15^ 
which  served  as  a  seat.  It  is  probable,  from  tha  position  of 
the  chests,  that  those  who  received  or  paid  the  public  money 
were  stationed  here.  16.  A  largo  recess  containing  a  door 
which  leads  into  tlie  great  court  of  the  piscina.  Among  the 
pictures  in  this  part  of  the  atrium  were  Ceres,  Apollo  sound- 
ing the  lyre,  Saturn  with  his  scythe,  and  here  and  there 
landscapes  containing  small  figures,  not  altogothw  dissimilar 
in  style  to  those  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  Two  of  them  represent 
scenes  near  the  sea-shore,  witii  hiUy  undulating  ground, 

♦  See  Pomp.  Ant.  Hist.,  t.  II.  »,  214  (Julj  8th,  1828). 

t  \V«,roaj  here  aaj,  once  for  all,  that  the  visitor  will  now  look  in  rain  for 
many  of  these  mid  other  pniutiogs  detaibed  in  the  accounts  of  early  i 
Tations.— En. 
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voitlant  to  tlio  margin  of  the  sea,  with  incidents  appropriate 
to  the  Bccnerj.  In  one  is  told  the  story  of  Perseus  contend- 
ing with  the  kinsmen  of  Andromeda,  who  opposed  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  after  he  had  delivered  licr  from  the  sea- 
monster.  In  the  other,  Jupiter  is  represented  carrying  off 
Europa,  and  several  beautiful  Cupids  appear  in  difie^*ent 
parts  of  the  picture.  The  whole  atrium,  excliisive  of  the 
recess,  is  about  forty  feet  square,  and  the  open  space  in  the 
centre  is  about  seventeen  feet  in  each  of  its  dimensions. 

Various  i*ooms  of  various  uses  surround  the  atrium,  some 
lighted  from  the  street  by  a  window,  as  17,  19,  20,  others 
entirely  dependent  u])on  the  atrium,  and  'lighted  imperfectly 
by  a  window  or  lattice  placed  above  the  door.  17  is  coi\jeo- 
tured  to  have  been  the  apartment  of  the  atriensU.  It  is  deco- 
rated in  the  same  style  and  with  the  same  elegance  as  the 
atrium.  The  closet,' 19,  was  probably  a  storeroom.  In  20 
there  are  two  small,  but  remarkably  fine  pictures;  one  of 
Diana  descending  from  heaven,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
Endymion,  with  two  nymphs  in  the  background ;  the  other 
of  Narcissus.  There  are  other  pictures  of  Bacchantes,  flying 
figures,  &c.  The  pavement  is  of  opiut  Signtnum.  21  and  22 
contain  nothing  worth  notice  except  that  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  mosaic  pavement.  23  is  merely  plastered  with  white 
stucco,  in  which  there  are  two  rows  of  small  holes,  apparently 
meant  for  brackets  to  support  two  tiers  of  shelves.  This 
therefore  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  storeroom,  especially 
as  bronze  and  glass  vases  were  found  in  it.  In  24  the  same 
traces  of  shelves  were  found  as  in  23,  and  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, such  as  nuts,  lentils,  grains,  and  figs :  it  was  therefore 
another  storeroom.  The  thresholds  of  both  these  apartments 
are  of  white  marble,  and  in  one  of  them  the  iron  pivot  upon 
which  the  door  turned  still  remains.  25  appears  to  be  a 
plinth,  or  basement,  intended  to  receive  something,  but  of 
what  nature  is  imcertain. 

The  tablinum,  2G,  is  an  apartment  of  i*emarkable  splendour. 
The  pavement  is  of  white  mosaic,  edged  with  a  black  border. 
The  walls  are  of  uncommon  beauty.  ICach  of  tliem  has  in  its 
centre  a  picture :  that  on  the  left-hand,  as  the  visitor  enters, 
represents  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles, 
and  Minerva  interfering  to  restrain  the  latter :  that  on  the 
right,  Ulysses  discovering  Achilles  among  the  females  of  the 
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oonrt  of  Lyoomedes.  This  picture  has  the  appearance  of 
being  executed  originally  in  shades  of  red,  covered  afterwards 
with  ti'ansparent  tints,  through  which  the  red  ground  is 
generally  visible.  Upon  the  walls  are  painted  hangings  of 
blue  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  with  four  groups  of  Fauns 
and  Bacchantes  worked  upon  them.  The  plinth  is  black,  and 
ornamented  with  the  usual  variety  of  arab^ue  patterns,  such 
as  lions  and  centaurs  fighting,  and  Cupids  riding  in  chariots 
drawn  by  stags  and  goats.  In  another  part  figui'cs  are  repre- 
sented coming  out  of  doors  in  a  colonnade  enriched  with 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
frieze,  along  which*  is  painted  a  naiTow  line  of  landscapes 
with  figures,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  return 
of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  It  contains  a  sedent  figure,  with  a 
peaked,  Chinese-looking  hat  upon  his  head,  who  is  offering  a 
cup  to  another  man  in  tattered  ^mnents,  stretched  on  the 
ground  and  playing  with  a  dog.  This  right-hand  wall,  which 
presents  a  surface  about  twenty  feet  square,  adorned  with 
almost  every  variety  of  painting  known  at  Pompeii,  is  un- 
matched for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect. 

27.  Fauces,  or  passage  giving  access  to  the  garden  when 
the  tablinum  was  closed.  28.  Narrow  staircase,  probably 
leading  only  to  the  roof,  for  the  house,  judging  fi-om  the 
slightness  of  its  walls,  can  have  had  no  upper  story.  29. 
Probably  a  bed  chamber.  It  is  painted  with  arabesques,  and 
paved  with  opu8  Stgninum  as  usual,  and  contains  three  pictures 
worth  notice ;  one  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  another  of  Nar- 
cissus, and  a  third  representing  a  nymph  leading  a  child  to 
Bacchus  and  Silenus,  who  initiate  him  in  the  use  of  wine. 
The  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  tablinum,  80,  may  probably 
have  served  for  a  winter  triclinium.  It  is  lighted  by  a  large 
window  opening  on  the  garden  portico,  and  is  paved  in  black- 
and-white  mosaic  The  disposition  of  the  paintings  is  re- 
markable. The  plinth  is  black,  relieved  by  flying  Cupids, 
admirably  executed.  Above  it  are  architectural  arabesques, 
containing  figures  of  priests,  with  patene  and  implements  of 
sacrifice,  between  which  there  are  alternately  red  and  azure 
panela  The  red  panels  rest  upon  a  blue  buid  and  the  blue 
panels  on  a  red  band,  and  the  paintings  on  these  bands  are 
varied  according  to  their  colour.  Upon  the  red  are  ferocious 
animals  chasing  their  prey,  or  themselves  pursued  by  dogs, 
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or  throwing  ihemselTos  into  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst ; 
on  the  blue  are  whimaica)  aquatic  monsters,  such  as  a  Triton, 
with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  who  is 
driying  a  sea-horse  surrounded  by  dolphins.  Three  pictures 
occupied  the  centres  of  the  three  red  compartments,  two  of 
which  are  almost  obliterated;  the  third  represents  Thetis 
dipping  Achilles  in  the  river  Styx.  In  the  blue  compartments 
there  still  remain  a  beautiful  female  playing  on  the  lyre,  and 
a  Nereid  seated  on  a  Triton's  back.  She  bears  a  shield,  and 
may  be  meant  for  Thetis  carrying  the  armour  to  Achilles. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  are  more  lightly  ornamented, 
and  painted  on  white  grounds. 


Tbeib  dipping  Adiilles  in  the  Stjrx. 

Through  the  tablinum  we  enter  the  jieristylo,  81,  if  the 
term  may  be  applied  to  a  court  like  this,  which  has  a  colon- 
nade on  one  side  only.  The  roof  was  supported  by  five  Doric 
columns.  We  spare  the  reader  the  details  of  the  paintings 
here,  which  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  already  described ; 
but  two  dramatic  scenes  are  worthy  of  notice,  which  have  been 
represented  in  Part  I.,  pp.  191, 201 .  There  is  also  a  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus  of  very  go(Ji  execution.  82.  Puteal.  88.  Garden, 
formerly  enclosed  by  a  wooden  railing,  as  is  proved  by 
vertical  channels  cut  in  the  pillars  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
six  inches,  to  receive  the  uprights.  It  seems  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  long  straight  flower-beds.     The  wall  opposite  the 
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tablinnm  is  divided  bv  engaged  pillars,  and  the  intarmediate 
spaces  filled  with  paintings  representing  trees,  grass-plots, 
fishponds,  and  other  acoessories  of  a  gai-don.  Immediately 
opx>osite  the  vestibule  is  an  altar,  85,  iniiscd  bofi»ro  an  aMliciila, 
86,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  oiiiaments,  must  have  been 
<^dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  On  the  right  of  the 
garden  is  a  walk,  84,  covered  by  creeping  plants  trained  over 
a  trellis  supported  on  stone  blocks,  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  portico  is  the  entrance  to  a  large 
chamber,  87,  which  from  its  size,  situation,  and  elegance, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  master  of  the 
house.  Most  of  the  subjects  represented  here  bear  some 
relation  to  the  chase :  there  is  one  in  better  preservation 
tlian  the  rest,  which  may  represent  Meleager  or  Adonis 
returned  from  hunting.  88.  Passage  leading  to  89,  a  kitchen, 
intended  probably  for  the  private  service  of  the  family,  to 
judge  from  its  unusual  position  in  the  most  elegant  and 
retired  part  of  the  house.  On  the  right-hand  is  a  sink,  on 
the  left  a  stair,  opposite  to  which  is  the  fireplace.  Fragments 
of  a  picture  exist,  which  seem  to  have  represented  the  goddess 
Fortune;  and  there  are  also  two  tails  of  snakes,  emblems  of 
the  tutelary  genii,  which,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  foinnei* 
chapter,  were  commonly  set  up  in  kitchens  as  a  protection 
against  robbery  or  wanton  insult.  40,  41.  Offices.  42,  48. 
Anteroom  and  bedchamber,  probably  meant  for  the  use  of 
some  upper  servant. 

Betuming  through  the  tablinum  and  atrium,  we  enter  the 
most  splendid  apartment  of  tlie  house,  called  the  couii;  of  the 
piscina,  from  a  reservoir  of  more  than  common  dimensions. 
The  colonnade,  44,  is  formed  by  eight  columns,  four  ou  each 
side,  with  angular  ante,  and  engaged  columns  at  the  comers. 
They  are  stuccoed  and  fluted,  the  lower  part  of  the  fluting 
filled  up  and  painted  red,  as  usual,  to  the  height  of  four  feet 
eight  inches.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  one  foot  eight 
inches ;  at  the  capital,  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  height  of 
the  shflit,  nine  feet  eleven  inches :  the  capitals  are  of  stucco, 
and  approximate  to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  whole  pbrtico 
is  raised  upon  a  step  above  the  interior  court,  45,  and  the 
step  is  painted  red.  The  area  of  this  court  was  probably 
partly  occupied  by  flowers,  as  earth  was  found  here,  having  a 
small  reservoir,  46,  in  the  centre.     The  eastern  end  was 
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entirely  occupied  by  a  large  piscina,  47,  having  in  its  centre 
a  column,  through  which  the  pipe  of  a  fountain  still  posses. 
Of  this  court  we  give  a  view,  taken,  like  the  view  of  the 
atrium,  from  the  second  series  of  Sir  W.  Gcirs  Fompcii.  It 
is  taken  from  within  the  exedra,  or  triclinium.  On  the  ante 
in  front  were  paintings  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  of 


Peneiu  Mid  AncUomedii. 


Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her  children,  of  which  we 
have  given  engravings.  On  the  other  fronts  of  these  ante 
are  also  paintings ;  one  of  a  dwarf  leading  a  monkey,  engraved 
in  Part  I.,  p.  195 ;  the  other  a  picture  of  Hygoia.  In  different 
parts  of  the  room  are  other  paintings ;  one  is  a  noble  figure 
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of  Jupitof.  The  rest  of  the  walls  is  oocnpied,  as  usual,  with 
a  yariotj  of  arabesque  and  capricious  ornaments,  upon  red, 
white,  yellow,  and  green  gronnds.  This,  and  the  Corinthian 
atrium,  and  the  peristyle  of  the  house  of  Meleager,  to  be  de- 
scribed presently,  are  the  most  beautiful  apartments  yet  found 
in  Pompeii. 


llede*  mediuUiig  tin  Munlvr  ul  bcr  Cblblnru. 

A  noble  exedra,  or  summer  triclinium,  48,  opens  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  colonnade.  Formerly  the  pavement  was 
incrusted  with  precious  marbles,  as  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments which  haTO  been  found,  of  those  scarce  and  beautiful 
kinds  called  rosso  and  giallo  antico,  African  marble  with 
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red  spots,  and  oriental  alabaster ;  bat  this  high-prized  orna- 
ment has  been  removed,  as  is  akaost  invariably  the  case,  by 
the  ancients  themselves.  Nearly  the  whole  front  was  open 
to  the  court,  and  might  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  large  folding 
doors,  as  the  marble  sockets  in  which  they  turned  still  show. 
A  large  window  opens  on  the  covered  walk  beside  the  garden. 
The  contiguous  rooms,  49  and  50,  appear  to  be  a  bedchamber 
and  anteroom.  Two  doors  open  from  the  triclinium  upon  a 
passage,  51,  leading  from  the  garden  to  the  servants'  apart- 
ments at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  in  which  there  is  a  back- 
door, 52,  leading  into  the  lane,  53.  54.  Communication  with 
'the  offices.  55.  Entrance  to  the  offices  from  the  Street  of 
Mercury.  56.  Tuscan  atrium.  The  inferior  finish  of  this 
portion  of  the  house  shows  plainly  that  it  was  intended 
merely  for  domestic  uses.  Some  persons  have  supposed  it  a 
hospiUum  for  the  reception  of  guests.  In  tliis  case  six 
strangers  might  have  been  lodged  in*  the  apartments  sur- 
rounding the  atrium,  which,  with  the  exedra,  would  have  been 
common  to  all.  The  walls  are  plainly  stuccoed  white  without 
any  painting ;  the  floor,  as  usual,  is  of  opus  Signinum,  57. 
Impluvium,  executed  in  stone  roughly  chiselled.  58.  Exedra, 
oT  haU,  painted  roughly  with  landscapes  on  a  black  ground. 
The  pavement  is  opus  Signinum  bordered  with  a  mosaic 
meander.  59.  Kitchen,  in  which  the  hearth  is  distinguishable, 
and  the  usual  domestic  gods  are  painted  above  it.  60.  Adjoin- 
ing offices.  Above  these  and  the  adjoining  rooms  traces  are 
to  be  seen  of  the  floor  of  an  upper  story,  and  the  doors  of 
communication  are  still  preserved  in  the  walls.  The  larger 
apartments,  peristyles,  atria,  <&c.,  were  of  course  much  lofUer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  rooms  of  servants  and  offices,  so 
that  there  might  be  two  stories  without  the  roof  of  this  por^ 
tion  being  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  The  other  rooms 
on  this  side  of  the  house  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
servants,  or  to  have  been  used  as  storerooms,  &c.  Even 
here  the  universal  taste  for  paintings  is  shown  by  patterns 
coarsely  executed  on  red  and  yellow  grounds.  61.  Court 
irom  which  the  adjoining  rooms  were  lighted.  62.  Large 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  appears  to  have  been  supported  by 
a  central  pier,  63.  It  communicates  with  the  back  lane  by  a 
broad  doorway,  large  enough  to  admit  a  cart,  and  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  set  apart  for  purposes  of  household  traffic. 
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as  the  laying  in  of  proyisions,  Ac.,  for  which  ita  size  and 
situation  seem  to  adapt  it.  The  other  numerous  apartments 
in  this  quarter  of  the  house  are  not  worth  a  minute  desorip* 
tion,  heing  mean  and  small,  and  apparently  suited  only  to 
the  occupation  of  sktves. 

Separated  from  the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux  by  a  narrow 
street,  is  a  house  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  pictures 
of  no  very  decent  description.  In  front  it  has  a  thermo- 
polium,  or  winenshop ;  in  an  inner  chamber,  full  of  pictures 
totally  unfit  for  representation  or  description,  there  are  two 
of  inoffensive  character,  which  contain  some  curious  details 
relative  to  domestic  life.  One  of  these  represents  a  wine- 
cart,  and  shows  the  way  of  filling  the  amphoras,  or  large 
earthen  vessels  in  which  wine  was  kept.  The  clumsy  trans- 
verse yoke  by  which  the  horses  are  fSftstened  to  the  pole 
is  worth  attention.  Another  method  of  yoking  them,  re- 
sembling the  modem   currido-bar,  is  represented  in  the 


head-piece  to  this  chapter.  We  have  also  to  point  out  the 
large  skin,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  waggon,  and  supported 
by  a  framework  of  three  hoops.  These  minutiffi  may  of 
course  be  depended  on  as  copied  from  the  implements  in  use. 
The  neck  of  tho  skin  is  closed  by  a  ligature,  and  Uio  wine 
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is  drawn  off  through  the  leg,  which  forms  a  convenient 
spont.  Two  amphorsB  may  be  observed.  They  are  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  might  be  stuck  into  the  ground 
and  preserved  in  an  upright  position  without  difficulty. 
Amphone  have  been  found  several  times  thus  arranged  in  the 


Pompeian  cellars,  especially  in  the  suburban  villa,  and  in  the 
House  of  the  Faun,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  standing 
upright,  in  their  original  posture. 

The  other  picture  represents  a  drinking  scene.      Four 

2  B 
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figures  are  seated  round  a  tripod  table,  hardly  higher  than 
the  benches.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  remarkable 
for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  the  capotes  worn  by  the 
Italian  sailors  and  fishermen  of  the  present  day.  They 
use  horns  instead  of  glasses.  Above  are  di£ferent  sorts  of 
eatables  hung  upon  a  row  of  pegs.  We  may  conclude,  from 
the  style  of  the  figures  and  of  the  accommodations  represented, 
that  the  company,  which  usually  frequented  this  house  of 
entertainment  was  of  a  very  low  class.  It  is  said,  howevar, 
that  excavations  of  later  date  have  disclosed  some  interior 
apartments  very  superior  in  elegance  and  purity  to  those  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
house  several  skeletons  and  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  brass 
and  earthenware,  were  found  twelve  feet  above  the  ancient 
pavements.  These  must  probably  be  the  remains  of  some 
persons  who  were  suffocated  by  mephitic  vapours  while 
searching  for  valuables  among  the  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  it,  is  the  House  of  the  Centaur,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  upon  the  spot.  This  evidently  consists  of 
two  houses  thrown  into  one.  There  is  only  one  door  of 
communication  between  them.  The  consequence  is  that  there 
are  duplicates,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  apartments ;  and  the 
mansion  contains  no  less  than  two  atria  and  three  peristyles, 
of  considerable  size  and  splendour. 

This  house,  in  appearance,  character,  and  general  plan, 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  House'  of  the  Qufestor 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be  tedious,  to  give  a  plan  of 
it,  and  go  through  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  rooms. 
Of  the  two  divisions,  the  northern  is  the  plainer  and  less 
handsome,  containing  the  usual  suite  of  vestibule,  atrium, 
tablinum,  and  peristyle.  The  Tuscan  atrium  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  Two  of  the  apartments  which  surround  it  have 
evidently  been  destined  for  bedchambers,  and  contain  alcoves 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  where  the 
beds  were  placed.  In  one  of  them  traces  are  still  visible  on 
the  ground  where  heavy  furniture  has  been  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  walls  are  rusticated,  and  painted  to 
resemble  slabs  of  different  marbles — a  gaudy  and  tasteless 
practice,  which  we  have  elsewhere  found  occasion  to  mention. 
The  tablinum  was  once  painted,  but  little  now  remains  of  its 
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anciont  doooraiions.  Within  it  is  a  peristyle  supported  bj 
eight  columns.  One  of  the  angles  has  been  strengtiiened  by 
a  substantial  brick  pier,  erected  probably  after  the  earthquake, 
A.D.  63,  which  has  left  everywhere  its  traces,  in  the  ruin 
which  it  produced  and  in  the  subsequent  restorations. 
Beyond  is  a  triclinium,  the  most  ornamented  room  in  the 
house,  but  the  pictures  are  of  inferior  quality. 

From  this,  which  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
inferior  members  of  the  family,  we  descend,  by  three  steps 
through  a  doorway  broken  in  the  party  wall,  to  the  adjoining 
division,  which  evidently  was  at  one  time  a  separate  house, 
and  is  as  plainly  proved,  by  its  architectural  superiority  and 
the  number  of  pictures  and  mosaics  found  in  it,  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  family  of  wealth  and  consideration.  Upon 
entering  by  the  libove-mcntioned  doorway,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  Oorinthian  atrium,  supported  by  sixteen  columns 
of  somewhat  grotesque  character,  not  clearly  referable  to  any 
order,  but  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Doric.  The 
apartment  is  much  damaged :  it  was  once  richly  painted  with 
grotesques  upon  grounds  of  various  colours.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  street  by  a  vestibule,  which  forms  a  distinct 
entrance  to  this  portion  of  the  mansion.  Communicating 
with  this  atrium  there  is  another  smaller  peristyle  on  the 
right,  which,  in  situation  and  disposition  of  the  adjoining 
apartments,  resembles  that  excavated  many  years  before  in 
the  House  of  Sallust,  and  described  under  tiie  title  of  the 
Gynieceum.  One  of  the  chambers  which  open  upon  the  atrium 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  bla^-and-white  mosaic 
pavement.  Beside  it  there  is  a  small  chamber  or  closet, 
whicli  has  no  other  opening  than  a  large  window  to  the 
atrium,  above  a  dwarf  wall  sixteen  inches  high,  covered  with 
a  marble  coping,  in  which  the  traces  of  an  iron  grating  are 
deai'ly  to  be  seen.  There  are  also,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aperture,  the  marks  of  locks  or  latches,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  two  portions  of  the  grating  might  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure.  The  only  explanation  which  we  can  give 
of  this  strange  apartment  is  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  cage 
of  some  wild  beast ;  though  the  chief  room  of  the  house  seems 
an  odd  place  for  such  an  inmate.* 

*  Ovcrbeck  considei's  it  to  have  beeu  a  sort  of  storerooni.    B.  i.  S.  805. 
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Oommunicating  with  this  atrium  is  a  tablinmn,  on  tho  walls 
of  which  were  painted  two  stories,  one  of  Hercules,  the  other 
of  Meleager,  tiie  one  from  which  the  former  name  of  the 
house  was  derived.  These  have  been  removed  to  the  National 
Museum.  The  latter  represents  the  moment  at  which  Mo- 
loager  presents  to  Atalanta  the  boar*s  head,  and  his  uncles 


Meleager  reiumod  froiu  Iluiiiiug. 

are  about  to  take  it  from  her.  Meleager  sits  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  clothed  in  a  short  purple  mantle ;  his  sword  is 
suspended  by  a  sash,  and  in  his  left  hand  are  two  javelins. 
His  head  is  turned,  as  if  listening  to  Atalanta,  who  is  leaning 
on  the  back  of  the  stone  seat  on  which  the  hero  reposes.  At 
his  feet  is  the  head  of  an  immense  wild  boar  and  his  dogs. 
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Beside  him  are  his  oncleB.  There  is  also  in  this  apartment 
a  hlaok  frieze,  in  which  are  Fauns  and  Bacchantes  in  Tarioue 
attitudes,  the  beauty  of  which  excites  a  regret  that  they  are 
not  in  a  higher  state  of  preservation.  The  floor  was  mosaic, 
with  pieces  of  different  coloured  marbles  let  into  it.  The 
two  pilasters  which  flank  the  entrance  to  this  apartment  are 
remarkable  for  containing  two  little  niches  painted  azure,  and 
intended  apparently  to  receiye  small  statues  or  some  other 
movable  ornament  But  the  largest  and  richest  apartment 
of  this  house  is  the  triclinium,  which  lies  beside  the  tablinum 
on  the  left,  and  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  opening  upon 
the  garden  beyond.  In  the  centre  of  the  mosaic  pavement  i( 
a  circle  three  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  containing  a  noble 
lion  surrounded  by  Cupids,  who  are  binding  him  with  garlands, 
while  at  one  side  nymphs  or  Bacchantes  look  on.  It  is  now 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  peristyle  is  small.  One  circum- 
stance relating  to  it  is  worth  preserving,  because  it  proves 
that  these  small  courts  were  used  as  gardens  :  it  is  said  that 
the  remains  of  shrubs  which  had  been  planted  here  were 
found  during  the  course  of  the  excavation.  This  part  of  the 
house  is  completely  ruined,  for  a  range  of  subterranean 
chambers,  used  probably  as  cellars,  extends  beneath  it,  and 
the  vaults  having  fallen  in,  great  part  of  the  garden  and 
peristyle  has  gone  along  with  them.  The  wall  of  the  garden 
had  been  painted  in  the  style  called  in  a  former  chapter  opus 
Umtarium^  that  is  to  say,  with  views  of  gardens  ornamented 
with  railings,  fountains,  birds,  statues,  &c.*  Above  these  are 
sea  views,  containing  Nereids  as  large  as  life.  One  of  the 
a^'oining  rooms  is  remarkable  for  a  Doric  cornice,  supported 
by  pilasters  with  Grecian  capitals.  Another,  and  a  more 
beautiful  example,  has  been  discovered  lately  at  the  entrance 
of  a  house  opposite  to  that  which  we  are  now  describing. 
These  confirm  the  theory  which  has  be^n  advanced,  that  the 
Pompeian  architecture  is  originally  of  Grecian  character, 
however  varied  by  Roman  alterations,  and  especially  by  the 
restorations  and  improvements  consequent  upon  tiie  great 
earthquake,  sixteen  years  before  the  inhumation  of  the  city. 

The  third  house  which  we  have  mentioned,  thatof  Meleager, 
or  the  Nereids,  was  uncovered  between  October,  1830,  and 
May,  1831,  and  has  not,  as  we  believe,  been  before  described, 
except  in  the  Neapolitan  government  publication,  called  the 
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Mucieo  Borbonioo,  from  which  the  phui  and  details  here  given 
are  extracted.  It  adjoins  the  House  of  the  Centaur,  and  is 
separated  by  one  dwelling  from  the  city  walls,  from  which 
its  vestibule  is  only  some  sixty  paces  distant  Although  not 
one  of  the  largest,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
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charming  in  Pompeii.  The  front  is  eoyered  with  a  plain  white 
stucco,  imitating  stone,  and  resting  on  a  plinth  coloured  to 
resemble  grey  marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  red  fillet.  Even 
in  the  yestibule  we  see  promise  of  the  abundance  of  ornament 
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which  the  mansion  contains.  The  walls  are  divided  into 
three  compartments :  the  lower,  forming  the  plinth,  is  black ; 
^e  centre,  red;  the  upper,  white.  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  a  circumstance  which  probably  has 
already  caught  the  reader  s  attention,  that  in  the  Pompeian 
houses  the  walls,  are  very  frequently  divided  into  two  or 
more  horizontal  bands  or  compartments  of  different  colours ; 
and  that  then  the  darkest  colours  are  almost  always  placed 
lowest,  the  shades  becoming  lighter  as  they  approach  the 
ceiling.  This  difference  of  colour  might  perhaps  be  intended 
to  give  the  effect  of  greater  height  and  airiness,  and  the 
painter  further  took  advantage  of  it  to  produce  greater  variety 
in  his  designs.  Often  the  several  tiers  of  colour  are  charged 
with  arab^ues  in  distinct  styles,  as  indeed  in  this  vestibule, 
where  the  black  plinth  is  ornamented  with  Caryatides  bearing 
javelins,  from  which  depend  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers ; 
the  red  compartment  is  relieved  with  architectural  arabesques, 
intermixed  with  Bacchantes ;  and  in  the  white  the  painter 
has  again  introduced  Caryatides,  together  with  priestesses 
and  architectural  designs. 

1.  Yestibule.  2.  Tuscan  atrium,  paved  with  opua /S^tnum, 
intermixed  with  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  broken  marble. 
8.  Impluvium.  4.  Marble  trough.  5,  6.  Fountain  and 
marble  table,  with  two  hollows,  7,  under  it,  lined  with 
marble,  and  with  marble  covers.  These  probably  were 
meant  for  wine  coolers,  and  were  continually  supplied  with 
fresh  water  from  the  adjoining  fountain,  which  consists  of 
a  rectangular  plinth,  inlaid  with  various  marbles,  among 
which  are  dark  green  serpentine,  with  lighter  spots,  and  rosso 
and  giallo  antico.  A  small  bronze  mask  was  let  into  the 
upper  part,  through  which  a  streamlet  spouted  into  the 
trough,  4,  and  thence  trickled  over  into  the  impluvium.  The 
style  of  painting  is  similar  to  that  of  the  vestibula  A  dark 
red  plinth  surrounds  the  room,  on  which  Nereids  are  painted, 
reposing  on  sea-lions  and  other  marine  moiisters ;  and  from 
this  style  of  ornament,  which  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole,  the  house  has  received  one  of  its  names.  Above  are 
architectural  arabesques  on  a  black  ground — a  rare  exception 
to  the  rule  above  laid  down  as  to  the  Order  in  which  colours 
succeed  each  other.  There  were  several  pictures  in  different 
parts  of  the  room — Venus,  standing  by  Yulcan,  while  he 
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forges  annour  for  .^IneaB ;    Diedaliis  and  Paaiphae ;   Paris 
and  Helen,  and  some  other  figures. 


IfarMe  Vmc.  FoanUIn,  and  liarble  Table  in  ttie  Atrium  of  tho  Home  of  the  Nerekls. 

The  tablinmn,  8,  is  paved  with  opu$  Signinumy  enriched 
with  mosaic  bands  of  different  patterns.  The  walls  are 
almost  coyered  with  pictures,  above  which  there  is  a  rich 
frieze,  in  which  are  intermingled  stucco  bas-reliefs  and 
pictures,  as  in  the  celebrated  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome.  This 
is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  decoration  yet  found  in 
Pompeii ;  and  a  conjecture  has  been  made  that  the  decoration 
of  this  room  was  not  much  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  since  it  much  resembles  that  style  of  ornament  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus.  Here  we  find  a  red  plinth,  with  Nereids,  like 
those  in  the  atrium ;  above  the  plinth,  a  yellow  ground  with 
flying  figures,  and  a  picture  in  the  centre  of  each  wall.*  The 
subject  of  one  is  Lds,  of  another.  Mars  and  Venus,  the  third 
is  entirely  obliterated.  Above  this  yellow  ground  is  the 
stuccoed  frieze.  A  small  recess,  9,  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  lararium.  The  plan  of  this  house  exhibits  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  tablinum  does 
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not  oommunicate  with  the  peristyle,  nor  indeed  with  any 
apartment  except  the  atrium. 

10.  Large  room,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  storeroom, 
oontaininff  a  staircase,  11.  The  small  chamber,  12,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  arabesques,  and  contained  a 
▼ery  pretty  picture  of  Cupid  leading  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  to  Ganymede,  who  sleeps  profoundly,  in  an  elegant 
attitude  of  repose.  13  and  14  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  the  same  elegance.  These  three  rooms  were 
probably  bedchambers ;  they  were  lighted  from  the  atrium 
by  windows  placed  above  the  doors.  The  room,  14,  had 
also  a  window,  15,  looking  into  the  spacious  triclinium,  16. 
This  room  is  cliiefly  remarkable  for  three  yertical  stripes  in 
the  wall,  roughly  plastered  over,  corresponding  with  three 
holes  in  the  pavement ;  from  whidh  appearances  it  is  inferred 
that  the  house  had  been  severely  shaken  in  the  great  earth- 
quake, and  that  beams,  now  perished,  had  been  erected  in 
these  places  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight,  and 
relieve  the  wall. 

The  atrium  communicates  with  the  peristyle,  18,  by  the 
door,  17.  This  arrangement  is  remar&ble  as  having  the 
peristyle  at  the  side,  instead  of  the  back  of  the  atrium,  as 
usual.  Owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  being  able  to  open  or  dose  a  part  of  it,  the 
door  was  divided  into  four  leaves,  which  folded  back  like  a 
window-shutter.  This  is  plain  from  the  holes  sunk  in  the 
marble  threshold.  This  peristyle  is  one  of  the  most  nuigni- 
ficent  and  largest  apartments  yet  found  in  Pompeii.  The 
portico  is  formed  of  twenty-four  columns,  built  of  bricks  and 
small  stones,  and  coated  with  stucco.  The  lower  portion  of 
them,  as  usual,  is  left  unfluted,  and  is  painted  red^^e  upper 
portion  is  white.  In  point  of  architecture  they  are  irreguhur, 
but  approximate  to  we  Doric  order.  Below  the  abacus  is 
an  oval  moulding,  and  under  the  latter,  leaves,  on  iTblue 
ground.  Iron  rings  are  let  into  the  base  of  each  column. 
To  these  were  attached  cords,  by  means  of  which  an  awning 
could  be  spread  over  the  impluvium,  and  the  bright  .glare  of 
day  softened  at  pleasure.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  knowledge  tiiat  such  veils  were  in  common  use,  as  has 
been  formerly  mentioned,  and  by  a  discovery  made  in  a 
house  recently  excavated  at  Herculaneum,  where  rings  like 
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these  were  found,  together  with  bars  of  iron  extended  along 
the  architrave,  between  the  intercolomniations,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  put  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  support 
a  covering.  The  impluyium,  19,  is  surrounded  by  a  channel 
of  stone,  to  collect  the  rain-water  and  throw  it  into  the 
reservoir,  24.  It  was  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  the 
roots  of  which  were  found.  Between  the  columns  were 
remains  of  a  wooden  fence. 

The  reservoir,  20,  is  edged  with  a  white  marble  coping 
and  lined  within  with  stucco,  painted  with  a  deep  azure,  in 
vivid  preservation,  resembling  cobalt  blue.  It  was  fed  with 
a  two-fold  supply,  from  a  column,  21,  in  the  centre,  perforated 
for  a  pipe  and  bronze  cock,  by  which  the  water  could  be 
stopped  at  pleasure ;  and  from  another  fountain,  22,  which 
ran  down  six  little  steps,  forming  a  diminutive  cascade  before 
it  reached  the  reservoir,  and  gratifying  the  senses  with  the 
sight  and  sound  of  Mling  water,  so  especially  delightful  in  a 
smtry  climate.  The  square  basin,  23,  contiguous  to  the 
reservoir,  and  communicating  with  it,  may  have  served  to 
preserve  the  fish,  which  were  probably  kept  here  when  it 
became  necessary  to  empty  the  larger  cistern  ;  or  else  for  the 
more  convenient  supply  of  water  to  the  garden,  without 
damaging  the  marble  border.  The  mouth  of  a  third  cistern, 
to  receive  the  rain-water,  is  seen  at  24.  25.  Puteal,  with 
some  remains  of  a  wooden  cover.  26.  Large  earthen  pot, 
containing  lime,  the  presence  of  which  furnishes  another 
reason  for  supposing  diat  the  house  was  in  course  of  repair 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 

The  walls  are  painted  in  the  same  style  with  those  already 
described.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  again  find  upon  a  red 
plinth  the  same  Nereids  accompanied  by  sea  monsters :  the 
owner  must  surely  have  had  some  special  reason  for  his 
devotion  to  these  marine  deities.  Of  tiie  numerous  pictures 
which  once  decorated  this  peristyle  some  are  stiU  visible. 

The  large  apartment,  27,  is  unique.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Yitruvius,  the  Egyptian 
oecus  differs  from  the  Oorinthian,  inasmuch  as  the  roof  of  the 
latter  is  supported  by  one  tier  of  pillars,  and  all  the  room  is 
of  the  same  height ;  while  the  former  has  a  smaller  range  of 
pillars  placed  above  and  upon  the  main  range,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  gallery  level  with  the  capitals  of  the  lower 
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tier,  sometliing  like  a  Gotliio  choroh,  where  the  arcades  of 
the  nave  may  represent  the  lower,  the  clerestory  the  upper . 
tier  of  pillars.  We  seem  to  hare  an  example  of  this  method 
of  constmction  here ;  but  the  building  does  not  accurately 
agree  with  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  ooci  described  by 
Vitruyius.  The  front  of  the  apartment,  to  the  peristyle,  is 
ornamented  by  four  columns  of  considerably  larger  diameter 
than  those  in  the  interior,  which  evidenUy  r^M^ed,  in  a 
single  order,  to  the  height  of  the  two  orders  which  we 
suppose  to  have  existed  within.  There  *  is  a  staircase,  44,  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  which  may  have  led  to  the  gallery  of 
which  we  have  spoken.    The  capitals  bear  sdme  resemblance 


GaplUl  from  Hoane  of  the  NereMs. 

to  the  Corinthian  order.  The  architraves  are  not  straight, 
as  in  pure  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  but  are  formed  by 
a  small  segment  of  a  circle,  upon  which  the  floor  of  the 
supposed  gallery  must  have  rested.  This  innovation  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  adopting  aneostyle  intercolumniations. 
From  it,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  support  arches  avowedly  on 
pillars,  and  abandon  straight  entablatures—  an  architectural 
abuse,  as  it  is  termed  by  critics,  which  arose  among  the 
Romans  about  the  time  of  Titus,  and  was  much  followed  by 
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the  Byzantines  and  Goths.  The  columns  and  walls  of  this 
hall  are  tinted  yellow,  and  even  the  pictures  are  monoekrome, 
as  it  is  termed,  or  painted  in  one  colour,  that  colour  being 
yellow.  This  probably  was  an  imitation  of  that  extravagance 
which  made  the  wealthier  Romans  coyer  their  walls  entirely 
with  gilding.  Two  of  the  pictures  remain :  Theseus  con- 
yersing  with  Ariadne  after  haying  killed  the  Minotaur ;  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  Tiresias,  after  his  transformation  into  a 
woman.  The  floor  is  mosaic,  white  bordered  with  black 
patterns.  Of  the  two  ezedrsd  which  flank  this  noble  apart- 
ment, 28  is  much  more  plainly  decorated  than  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  cornice  is  richly  wrought  in  stucco,  the  rest  is 
a  plain  white  ground ;  and  as  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  this 
arrangement  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  splendour,  we  haye  a  fresh  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  eruption  of  Yesuyius  interrupted  the  restoration  of  this 
house.  We  may  also  infer,  that  as  the  plaster  was  all  laid  on 
at  once,  it  was  intended  to  receive  encaustic,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  fresco  paintings.  The  ezedra,  29,  is  noble  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  richly  ornamented  in  the  prevailing  style. 

The  great  triclinium,  80,  is  of  miu;nificent  dimensions.  It 
has  two  doors,  one  to  the  peristyle,  the  other  to  a  passage^  84, 
which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house.  Here  again 
the  paintings  and  the  pavement  are  in  the  same  style  which 
we  have  described  so  often  in  this  house,  except  that  there 
are  no  Nereids.  There  is  no  visible  provision  for  lighting 
this  room,  and  the  day  must  have  been  admitted  through  the 
roof,  or  through  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
which,  to  correspond  with  the  usual  lofty  proportions  of 
Pompeian  rooms,  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  height. 
There  is  one  well-preserved  picture  of  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  81.  Antechamber.  82.  Sleeping-room,  elegantly 
painted.  88.  Probably  the  porter's  lodge,  having  two  doors, 
one  to  the  atrium,  the  other  to  the  peristyle,  and  two 
windows,  one  high  and  narrow,  to  the  street,  the  other  low 
and  spacious,  to  the  peristyle ;  so  that  this  room  conmianded 
a  view  of  both  the  cluef  apartments  of  resort. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  devoted  to  humbler  purposes  and 
meaner  occupiers.  The  passage,  84,  leads  from  the  offices, 
and  communicates  with  Uie  atrium,  the  peristyle,  and  the 
triclinium.     It  terminates  in  a  back-door,  49.     86,  86. 
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Chamber,  and  reoeaa  for  the  bed.  87.  Inclined  plane, 
terminating  in  throe  steps — a  yerj  common  subetitute  for  a 
staircase,  as  in  the  orypto-portioo  of  Eumachia.  88,  39,  40, 
41.  Ergastulum,  or  lodging  of  the  slaves,  as  is  coi^'ootm'ed 
from  the  retired  situation,  the  total  absence  of  ornament,  and 
the  little  light  which  oould  have  been  received  by  those 
rooms.  42.  A  chamber  of  a  better  order,  which  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  kitchen  was  probably  occupied  b/some 
head  servant.  48.  Kitchen,  open  to  the  passage.  Above  the 
hearth  is  painted  a  serpent,  twined  round  a  tripod,  and  two 
camtUi,  or  servants  of  the  priest,  about  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice. 
45.  Sink,  t&c.  46,  47,  48.  Mean  rooms,  probably  occupied 
by  servants.  We  give  a  section  of  the  house  on  p.  429,  drawn 
from  A  to  B  on  the  plan.* 

*  The  Mctiou  belovr  rofen  to  Uie  toiulM. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SURVEY    OP  THE    REMAINDER    OP  THE   CITY. — INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
GRAPPITL — OASTS   OP  BODIES. 

Proceeding  soathward  along  tbe  Street  of  Mercury,  we  pass 
ander  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  and  crossing  the  transverse 
street  which  leads  towards  the  Gkite  of  Nola,  enter  the  Street 
of  the  Forum,  a  continuation  of  the  Street  of  Mercury,  leading 
straight  to  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  north  end  of  the  Forum, 
and  bounding  the  island  of  the  baths  on  the  eastern  side. 
This  street  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Pompeii,  being 
twenty-two  feet  wide  and  about  two  hundred  feet  long.  We 
have  given,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  a  long  catalogue  of 
articles  found  here  in  the  course  of  excavation.  One  of  the 
houses  about  the  centre  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Thermaa,  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
rest,  and  has  been  named  the  House  of  Bacchus,  from  a  large 
painting  of  that  god  on  a  door  opposite  to  the  enhry.  Channels 
for  the  introduction  of  water  were  found  in  the  atrium,  which 
has  been  surrounded  by  a  small  trough,  formed  to  contain 
flowers,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  painted  blue,  to  imitate 
water,  with  boats  floating  upon  it.     The  wall  behind  this  is 
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painted  with  pillars,  between  whicli  are  balustrades  of  Tarions 
forms.  Cranes  and  other  birds  perch  upon  these,  and  there 
is  a  background  of  reeds  and  other  yegetables,  above  which 


Baochoib  ftom  a  pdatliif. 


the  sky  is  visible.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  street  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  shops  with  a  portico  in 
front  of  them.  It  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  footpaths,  and 
must  have  presented  a  noble  appearance  when  terminated  by 
triumphal  arches  at  either  end,  and  overlooked  by  the  splendid 
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Temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Fortune  eleyated  on  its  lofty 
basis.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  last-named  edifice  does 
not  stand  symmetrically  either  with  the  Street  of  the  Forum 
or  with  the  Street  .of  the  Baths  running  past  the  House  of 
Pansa.  "The  portico,"  we  quote  again  from  Gell«  ^is 
turned  a  little  towards  the  Forum,  and  the  front  of  the 
temple  is  so  contrived  that  a  part  of  it  might  be  seen  also 
from  the  other  street  It  is  highly  probable  that  those 
circumstances  are  the  result  of  design  rather  than  of  chance. 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  preferred  the  view  of  a  magnificent 
building  from  a  coiner,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  right-angled 
plan  to  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modem  Italy."*  In 
the  Street  of  the  Forum  has  been  established  a  temporary 
museum  of  articles  found  in  Pompeii.  A<^'oining  it  is  a 
library  containing  all  the  best  works  that  have  been  written 
on  the  city. 

The  street  running  westward  between  tho  baths  and  the 
Forum  presents  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  in  it  are  the 
signs  of  the  milk-shop  and  school  of  gladiators  above  described. 
There  is  also  an  altar,  probably  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  placed 
against  the  wall  of  a  house ;  above  it  is  a  bas-relief  in  stucco, 
with  an  eagle  in  the  tympanum.  Eastward  of  the  Forum 
this  street  assumes  the  name  of  the  Street  of  Dried  Fruits, 
from  an  inscription  showing  that  dried  fruits  were  sold  in  it ; 
and,  indeed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  figs,  raisins,  chesnuts, 
plums,  heropseed,  and  similar  articles  were  found.  It  is  now 
however  usufdly  called  the  Street  of  the  Augustals.  Neai* 
the  point  at  which  this  street  is  intersected  by  that  of 
Eumachia,  running  at  the  back  of  the  east  side  of  the  Forum, 
there  is  a  remarkably  graceful  painting  of  a  youthful  Bacchus 
pressing  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  a  vase  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  rampant  animal  expecting  tho 
liquor,  apparently  meant  for  a  tiger  or  panther,  but  of  very 
diminutive  size.  This  picture  is  one  foot  five  inches  high 
and  one  foot  two  inches  wide.  It  probably  served  for  &e 
sign  of  a  wine-merchant.  Corresponding  with  it,  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  shop,  is  a  painting  of  Mercury,  to  render 
that  knavish  god  propitious  to  the  owner's  trade. 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  the  Street  of  Abundance,  or  of  tho 

*  Pompeions,  Second  Series,  rol.  i.  p.  70. 
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Merchants,  formerly  called  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths. 
This  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  and  bordered  on  each 
side  by  footpaths  about  six  feet  wide,  which  are  described  as 
made  in  several  places  of  a  hard  plaster,  probably  analogous 
to  omt9  Signinum,  At  the  end  next  the  Forum  it  is  blocked 
up  by  two  steps,  which  deny  access  to  wheel  carriages,  and  is 
in  other  parts  so  much  encumbered  by  large  steppinff-stones 
that  the  passage  of  such  vehicles,  if  not  prohibitea,  must 
have  been  difficult  and  inconvenient. 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  this  street  It 
slopes  with  a  very  gentle  descent  away  from  the  Forum,  and 
the  courses  of  masonry,  instead  of  being  laid  horizontally, 
run  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  a  unique  instance,  as 
we  believe,  of  such  a  construction.  We  give  a  view  of  a 
handsome  and  (which  is  rare  in  Pompeii)  a  perfect  doorway 
of  stone,  copied  from  the  second  series  of  Sir  W.  Gell*s 
Pompeii.*  Above  it  part  of  a  window  still  remains.  In 
front  the  reader  will  observe  the  stepping-stones  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  On  the  right-hand  of  the  vestibule  a  monkey 
is  painted  playing  on  tiie  double  pipe,  as  if  he  were  the 
guardian  of  the  entry.  The  doors  of  several  shops  in  this 
street  have  left  perfect  impressions  on  the  volcanic  deposit, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  planks  of  which  they  were, 
made  lapped  one  over  the  other,  like  the  planks  of  a  boat. 

Although  the  houses  that  line  this  street  have  now  been 
cleared,  there  still  remains  a  largo  unexcavated  space  on  its 
southern  side.  The  only  house  requiring  notice  is  that 
called  the  Casa  del  Oinghiale,  or  House  of  the  Wild  Boar,  a 
little  way  down  on  the  right-hand  side  in  going  from  the 
Forum.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  prothyrum,  representing  a  boar  attacked  by  two  dogs. 
The  house  is  remarkable  for  its  well-preserved  peristyle  of 
fourteen  Ionic  columns,  with  their  capitals.  On  the  right  is 
a  brick  staircase  loading  to  a  large  garden.  The  atrium  is 
bordered  with  a  mosaic  representing  the  walls  of  a  city  with 
towers  and  battlements,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  walls  of 
Pompeii. 

Just  beyond  this  house  is  a  small  street  or  lane,  turning 
down  to  the  right,  called  the  Vicolo  dei  Dodid  Deif  from  a 

*  The  rbitor  will  now  look  for  it  in  Tidn. 
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painting  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  oorner  house,  in  the 
manner  of  a  frieze,  representing  the  twelve  greater  divinities. 
Below  is  the  usual  painting  of  serpents.  At  the  comer  of 
the  quadrivium  is  the  apothecary's  shop,  in  which  was  a 
large  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  mortars,  drugs,  and 
pilk.    The  house  is  not  otherwise  remarkable. 

Of  the  early  excavations  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town  few  records  are  preserved.  In  the  Quarter  of  the 
Theatres,  besides  the  public  buildings,  which  have  been  fully 


^^ 


Tools  foood  in  Uie  House  of  Uie  Sculptor. 

described,  there  are  but  two  houses  of  any  interest.  These 
occupy  the  space  between  the  Temple  of  .^Isculapius  and  the 
small  theatre.  The  easternmost  of  them  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  yet  discovered  in  Pompeii,  not  for  the  beauty  or 
curiosity  of  the  building  itself^  but  for  its  contents,  which 
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prove  it  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  sculptor.  Here  were 
found  statues,  some  half  finished,  others  just  begun,  with 
blocks  of  marble,  and  all  the  tools  required  by  the  artisi 
Among  these  were  thirtj-two  mallets,  many  compasses, 
curred  and  straight,  a  ereat  quantity  of  chisels,  three  or 
four  levers,  jacks  for  raising  blocks,  saws,  &c.,  &o.  The 
house  has  the  usual  arrangement  of  atrium,  tablinum,  and 
peristyle,  but,  owins  to  the  inclination  of  Che  groundi,  the 

Eeristyle  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  public  part  of  the 
ouse,  and  communicates  with  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A 
large  reservoir  for  water  extended  under  the  peristyle,  which 
was  in  good  preservation  when  first  found,  but  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  vault  beneath. 

Returning  by  the  southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which  lead 
to  the  Forum,  we  find,  beside  the  wall  of  the  triangular  Forum 
as  it  is  caUed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  houses  in  Pompeii, 
if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its  construction.  The  excava- 
tions here  made  were  begun  in  April,  1769,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  after  whom  this  house  has  been 
named;  but  after  curiosity  was  satisfied,  they  were  filled 
up  again  with  rubbish,  as  was  then  usual,  and  vines  and 
poplars  covered  them  almost  entirely  at  the  time  when 
Mazois  examined  the  place,  insomuch  that  the  underground 
stories  were  all  that  he  could  personally  observe.  The 
emperor  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  by  his  celebrated 
minister.  Count  Eaunitz,  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  English  ambassador  at  Naples,  and 
one  or  two  distinguished  antiquaries.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  private  dwellings  excavated  at  Pompeii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  mansion  of  considerable  ma^iificence,  and,  from 
its  elevated  position,  must  have  commanded  a  fine  view  over 
the  Bay  of  Naples  towards  Sorrento.  The  ^  find "  was  so 
good  on  the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  visit,  as  to  excite  his 
suspicion  of  some  deceit.  The  numerous  articles  turned  up 
afforded  Sir  W.  Hamilton  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
antiquarian  knowledge.  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  rather 
disgusted  on  hearing  that  only  thirty  men  were  employed 
on  the  excavations,  and  insisted  that  three  thousand  were 
necessary.*    We  give  a  plan  of  the  three  stories  in  one. 

*  Hist,  Pomp,  Aniiq.,  t.  i.  p.  228,  aeq. 
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1.  Prothjrum.  2.  Several  rooms  surrounding  the  atrium. 
8.  Probably  a  shop.  4.  Tuscan  atrium.  6.  Impluvium. 
6.  AlflB.  7.  Tablinum.  8.  Fauces.  9.  Antechamber  to  10, 
the  staircase  which  communicates  with  the  lower  stories 
situated  under  the  terrace.  11.  This  portion  of  the  house 
had  the  arrangement  and  the  magnificence  of  a  private  basilica. 
It  may  probably  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  Corinthian 
cecus,  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  containing  a  single  order 
of  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  vaulted  roof.  12. 
Booms  for  different  uses.  All  this  suite  of  apartments  was 
on  a  level  with  the  street,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  public 
part  of  the  house.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  visitor  of 
this  princely  mansion  must  have  been  very  striking,  when,  at 
first  entrance,  he  saw  through  the  long  perspective  of  the 
atrium  and  this  noble  hall  one  of  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scapes which  the  world  can  afford ;  for  the  back  part  of  this 
house  is  situated  on  a  declivity  which  anciently  sloped  down 
towards  the  sea,  and  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  over 
the  bay,  towards  Stabife.  18,  14.  Terraces  at  different 
elevations.  Beneath  the  terrace  attached  to  the  upper  floor 
there  was  a  lower  story  containing  several  rooms,  which  pro- 
bably were  those  chiefly  devoted  to  domestic  use.  One  of 
these  was  a  triclinium,  as  is  indicated  by  a  little  oven  or 
stove  in  one  comer,  evidently  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
table.  There  was  also  a  handsome  suite  of  three  rooms,  well 
adapted  for  the  assembling  the  family  or  the  reception  of 
friends,  commanding  that  delightful  view  which  marks  out 
the  brow  of  this  hilL  as  the  most  enviable  situation  in  the 
whole  town.  A  second  terrace,  14,  extends  in  £rt>nt  of  these 
rooms,  below  which  terrace  there  is  yet  a  suite  of  baths.  The 
approach  to  them  is  by  a  staircase,  terminated  by  an  inclined 
plane.  We  find  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  fumaoe-room, 
apodyterium,  tepidarium,  and  caldarium,  or  sudatorium,  but 
little  remains  which  can  illustrate  the  subject  of  private  baths. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  them  is  the  sudatorium,  which 
in  its  plan  resembles  tiie  frigidarium  of  the  Thermie,  beins 
a  circular  room  with  four  niches,  serving  as  seats,  hollowed 
out  in  the  walL  The  vault  is  conical,  terminating  in  a  long 
tube  which  is  carried  up  to  the  terrace  floor,  and  there  ter- 
minated by  a  movable  stone  plug,  serving  as  a  ventilator,  to 
give  free  exit  at  pleasure  to  the  heated  air  and  vapour.   These 
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carious  baths  were  oovered  in  again  in  part  by  the  rubbish 
thrown  out  from  the  excavations  of  the  trumgular  Forum.  It 
was  then  remarked  that  the  subterranean  apartments,  in 
which  there  was  formerly  no  trace  whatever  of  mephitic 
▼apour,  became  foul  after  they  were  encumbered  with  lapiUi, 
as  the  small  volcanic  substances  are  called  with  which 
Pompeii  is  covered.  The  subterranean  vaults  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  also  so  impregnated  with  unwholesome  gas 
before  they  were  cleared,  Uiat  Mazois,  while  examining  them, 
encountered  a  heavy  whitish  vapour,  which  rose  slowly,  and 
affected  his  respiration  so  much  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat  before  it  reached  the  level  of  his  mouth. 
It  would  seem  from  these  observations,  that  the  mephitic  air 
so  common  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Naples  resides  princi- 
pally in  the  beds  of  ashes  and  soorife,  and  is  disengaged  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  moisture.  A  skeleton  was  dUscbvercd 
in  the  furnace-room  of  these  baths. 

Betuming  westward  towards  the  Forum,  we  pass  by  other 
houses  of  the  same  character,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
stories,  half  built,  half  excavi^ted,  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  but 
they  have  not  been  described  with  minuteness  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  anything  worth  narrating.  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  house  already  described  under  the  name  of  Casa 
Carolina.  We  enter  the  Forum  at  its  south-eastern  angle. 
The  south-western  comer  of  the  town,  between  the  Forum 
and  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  has  been  but  partially  excavated ; 
and  the  only  houses  worthy  of  notice  are  two  which  were 
excavated  by  General  Ch^impionet,  whilo  in  command  of  the 
French  troops  in  occupation  of  Naples.  They  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  dose  to  the  basilica.  Without  being 
large,  they  impress  us,  by  the  elegance  of  their  decoration, 
wi&  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to  wealthy  and  cultivated 
persons.  One  of  them  consists  of  a  prothyrum,  Tuscan  atrium, 
peristyle,  and  the  usual  apartments  upon  a  small  scale,  and  is 
scarcely  worth  a  minute  description :  the  other  is  more 
remarkable,  though  not  larger. 

A  prothyrum  leads  from  the  narrow  street  which  runs  be- 
side the  basilica  into  a  tetrastyle  atrium.  The  columns  have 
evidently  been  composed  of  old  materials  worked  up  again, 
and  stuccoed  over  to  make  a  fair  show.  At  the  foot  of  one 
where  this  coating  is  broken  away,  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of 
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a  former  oolmnn  is  to  be  seen  surmonnted  by  brickwork,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  others  are  composed  of  alternate 
courses  of  brick  and  stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  marble  im- 
pluyium  with  a  well-hole ;  the  edges  of  the  impluvium  are 
surrounded  by  mosaic  of  different  patterns.  The  lower  part 
of  the  columns  has  been  painted,  as  usual,  of  some  dark  colour. 
Around  this  apartment  a  triclinium,  hall,  and  other  rooms 
are  disposed.  An  open  tablinum  interrened  between  the 
atrium  and  the  peristyle,  which  enclosed  a  diminutive  zystus, 
or  garden.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  it  is,  that  apertures 
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are  cut  in  the  basement  or  pluteum  which  supported  the 
pillars  of  the  peristyle,  to  give  light  to  a  subterranean  set  of 
apartments,  accessible  either  from  the  peristyle  by  a  staircase, 
or  from  the  street  by  a  long  sloping  passage.  A  chamber 
which  looks  upon  the  peristyle  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  decorations.  Around  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  there 
runs  a  broad  skirting  of  a  deep  red,  relieved  by  paintings  of 
flowers,  and  minute  borders  and  ornaments.  I'he  upper  part 
is  of  a  brilliant  celestial  blue,  divided  into  compartments  by 
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broad  borders  and  arabesqnes,  in  the  centre  of  which  com- 
partments are  medallions  containing  figures  of  elegant  design 
and  execution.  Flying  Cupids,  with  peacocks,  doves,  and 
other  animals,  appear  to  be  the  favourite  subjects. 

We  have  now  surveyed,  besides  the  temples  and  public 
buildings,  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  between  the  Gate  of 
Herculaneum  and  adjacent  wall  on  the  north,  the  Street  of 
the  Baths  and  Street  of  Fortune  on  the  south,  the  boundary 
of  the  city  on  the  west,  and  the  islands  containing  the  House 
of  the  Faun  and  the  House  of  the  Labyrinth  on  the  east.  We 
have  also  taken  a  view  of  the  Street  of  the  Forum  and  that  of 
Abundance,  together  with  the  houses  lying  to  the  southward 
and  westward  of  the  latter.  Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  rest  of  the  city,  so  far  as  it  has  been  excavated,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  lay  down  a  few  general  landmarks,  which  will 
serve  to  make  the  description  more  readily  understood* 

In  continuation  of  the  Street  of  the  Baths  and  that  of 
Fortune,  a  long  street^  called  the  Street  of  Nola,  runs  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  gate  of  the  same  name.  The  houses 
that  line  this  street  have  been  partially  excavated,  but  as 
they  did  not  promise  much  that  would  reward  research,  the 
excavation  of  Uiem  was  abandoned. 

The  line  of  streets  just  desci'ibod,  intersecting  the  city 
from  'west  to  east,  is  cut  near  its  centre  by  another  long 
street  running  from  the  Gate  of  Vesuvius  on  the  north  to 
the  Gate  of  StabisB  on  the  south,  a  little  beyond  the  theatres 
and  the  barracks  of  the  gladiators.  This  street,  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  cleared,  is  called  the  Street  of  Stabiffi,  bounds  the 
excavations  to  the  east,  though  some  of  the  houses  lining  its 
eastern  side,  and  among  them  one  or  two  remarkable  ones, 
have  been  cleared.  But  on  its  western  side  are  some  of  the 
most  recent  excavations,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  Street  of  Fortune  on  the  north,  that  of  the  Augustals  on 
the  south,  that  of  the  Forum  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Stabile 
on  the  east,  form  a  large  isolated  district,  or  insula,  inter- 
sected, however,  by  one  or  two  minor  streets,  as  the  Yico 
Storto,  a  narrow  crooked  lane  running  north  and  south,  and 
another  small  street  leading  from  the  middle  of  the  Yico 
Storto  to  the  Street  of  Stabile. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  inland  just  defined,  and  east- 
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ward  of  tho  Temple  of  Fortune,  lie  three  noticeable  houses, 
namely,  ^he  House  of  the  Black  Walls,  the  House  of  the 
Figured  Capitals,  and  the  House  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  but 
thoy  do  not  o£fer  such  striking  peculiarities  as  to  require  any 
detailed  description  here.  The  next  house  to  the  east  of 
tiiese,  known  as  the  House  of  the  Coloured  Capitals,  or  of 
Ariadne,  is  of  considerable  size  and  elegance.  It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  the  capitals 
of  which  were  painted  in  bright  colours ;  the  other  name  is 
taken  from  a  picture  in  a  room  next  to  the  tablinum,  repre- 
senting the  abandonment  of  Ariadne.  The  arrangement  of 
this  house  is  singular.  It  has  two  entrances,  one  in  tho 
Street  of  Fortune,  the  other  in  the  Street  of  the  Augustals ;  so 
that  on  whichever  side  the  visitor  enters,  he  has  before  him 
the  usual  suite  of  rooms  of  a  Pompeian  house,  namely,  an 
atrium  terminated  by  a  tablinum,  and  a  peristyle  beyond. 

The  entrance  from  the  Street  of  Fortune  leads  into  a 
magnificent  Corinthian  atrium,  with  twenty-four  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order  on  two  of  which  may  still  be  seen  a  vestige 
of  the  entablature.  The  atrium  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet 
long  and  forty-three  broad.  The  intercolunmiations  could  bo 
closed  with  curtains,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  House  of 
the  Faun.  The  area,  besides  a  small  compluvium,  has  in  the 
comer  a  curious  design,  intended  perhaps  for  a  fiower-bed,* 
consisting  of  bricks  disposed  so  as  to  form  four  concentric 
circles  within  three  rectangles.  The  apartments  surround- 
ing the  atrium  are  small  and  undecorated,  except  the  wing 
(there  is  only  one),  the  lintel  of  which  is  supported  by  two 
columns.  Before  it  is  a  marble  ptUeal,  the  sides  much  worn 
with  the  cord.  In  a  room  on  the  left  of  the  tablinum  is  the 
picture  of  Ariadne  abandoned. 

The  peristyle  was  supported  by  sixteen  Ionic  columns,  tho 
lower  third  of  which  is  painted  yellow.  The  capitals,  as 
we  have  said,  were  brilliantly  coloured.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  quadrangular  basin,  sixteen  feet  long  by  about  six  broad, 
and  three  feet  three  inches  deep.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
hollow  column  which  threw  up  a  /e<  d'eau.  The  peristyle 
had  two  puteals.  The  chief  paintings  with  which  its  walls 
were  adorned  have  been  carried  to  the  Museum.  The  second 
chamber  on  the  right,  after  entering  from  the  tablinum,  has 
paintings  of  the  Battles  of  the  Storks  and  Pigmies.    In  a 
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sort  of  wing  on  the  same  side  were  depicted  Venns  and 
Adonis,  and  a  love  merchant^  or  man  selling  little  Gupids. 
On  the  floor  of  the  room  next  to  it  is  a  fine  and  well  pre- 
served mosaic  of  fish.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peristyle,  instead 
of  the  nsnal  exedra,  is  another  tablinnm,  belonging  to  the 
seocmd  atriom  bejond.  An  apartment  on  the  left,  entered 
from  the  corridor,  or  fieknces,  has  pictures  of  Qanymede  feed* 
ing  the  eagle  of  Jove,  the  Triumph  of  Qalatea,  the  Dioscori, 
and  Perseus  shewing  to  Andr<Hneda  the  head  of  Medusa, 
with  several  female  figures,  architecture,  <Smx,  above.  Only  the 
second  and  third  of  these  pictures  now  remain  tit  tUu,  and 
are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  In  the  middle  of 
the  left  side  of  the  peristyle  is  a  large  apartment,  intended 
apparently  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  exedra.  The 
bottom  of  it  forms  a  hemicyde,  with  a  ni(£e  for  a  statue. 
Among  the  pictures  which  decorated  it  may  be  discerned  a 
Sacrifice,  Leda  and  the  Swan,  a  priestess  receiving  an  offer- 
ing, Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre  before  a  woman  and  a  young 
man  armed  with  a  sword. 

Passing  the  tablinum,  we  enter  the  second,  or  Tuscan, 
atrium.  It  is  in  a  ruinous  state.  One  of  its  wings  has  a 
lararium,  and  a  well-preserved  picture  of  Apollo  and  Daphne. 
The  prothyrum,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  has  a  shop  on  either  side,  one  of  which  forms  the 
angle  of  the  Yico  Storto. 

The  house  at  the  angle  of  the  Yico  Storto  and  Street  of 
Fortune  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ckua  deUa  Gacda^  from  a 
great  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  peristyle  representing  a 
combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  space 
between  the  Yico  Storto  and  the  Street  of  Stabio  remains 
for  the  most  part  tmexcavated. 

Passing  on  to  the  insula  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Street  of  Holconius,  on  the  south  by  the  Street  of  lus,  on 
the  west  by  the  Street  of  the  Theatres,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Stabile,  we  find  two  remarkable  houses  excavated 
within  the  last  few  years.  That  at  the  northern  comer  of 
the  Street  of  the  Theatres,  numbered  4  on  the  entrance, 
is  sometimes  called  the  House  of  Holconius.  It  was  exca- 
vated in  1861.  The  interior  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  The  two  shops  which  precede  it,  numbered  2 
and  8,  seem  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  master  of  the 
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honso,  and  ooimmmicate  with  each  other.  A  third  shop, 
numbered  1,  at  the  angle  of  the  street,  appears  to  have  be^ 
occupied  by  a  dyer,  and  is  called  Tabenia  Offectoris.*    On 


the  front  of  the  house  were  some  inscriptions  for  electioncor- 
ing  purposes. 

*  Fiordli,  QkrwUe  degli  Scavi,  No.  1,  p.  11. 
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The  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  are 
painted  red  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  beyond  which 
they  are  of  white  plaster.  On  entering  the  prothyrum  may 
be  obseryed  a  large  hole  in  tlie  wall,  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  repagmum^  or  strong  wooden  bar  with  which  the 
door  was  secured.  The  door  appears,  from  the  places  for  bolts 
on  the  threshold,  to  have  been  oompcwed  of  two  pieces  (bifora). 
The  walls  of  the  prothyrum  are  painted  black,  with  a  red 
podium,  divided  into  three  compartments  by  green  and 
yellow  lines,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  an  aquatic  bird, 
perhaps  an  t&ts,  a  swan  with  spread  wings,  and  an  ornament 
that  cannot  be  made  out  Towards  the  top  the  walls  are 
painted  with  fantastic  pieces  of  architecture  on  a  white 
ground;  amidst  which,  on  one  side,  is  a  nymph  descending 
apparently  from  heaven.  She  has  a  golden-coloured  vest,  on 
her  shoulders  is  a  veil  agitated  by  the  breeze,  and  she  bears 
in  her  hand  a  large  dish  filled  with  fruits  and  herbs.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  similar  figure,  playing  on  the  lyre,  with  a 
sky-blue  vest  and  rose-coloured  veil  that  fluttered  about  her. 
The  remaining  architectural  paintings  contained  little  winged 
Oupids,  one  holding  a  cornucopia,  another  a  drum,  and  two 
wiUi  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers.  These  were  the  good 
geniuses,  which,  by  being  depicted  at  th^  entrance  of  a  house, 
repelled  all  evil  infiuences  and  rendered  it  a  joyful  abode.* 

The  pavement  of  the  Tuscan  atrium  is  variegated  with 
small  pieces  of  white  marble  placed  in  rows.  The  implu- 
vium  in  the  middle  appears  to  have  been  under  repair,  as  it . 
is  stripped  of  its  marble  lining.  The  walls  of  the  atrium  are 
painted  red,  with  vertical  black  zones  like  pilasters,  or  atUce^ 
besides  lines  and  ornaments  of  various  colours.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  painted  a  recumbent 
Silenus,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  pressing  in  his  arms  the 
little  Bacchus,  who  in  alarm  is  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
his  embraces.  Near  it,  on  a  yellow  ground,  is  the  bearded 
head  of  a  man,  with  two  claws  projecting  from  his  temples 
like  horns,  and  a  beard  floating  as  if  it  was  in  the  water.  It 
may  probably  be  a  mask  of  Oceanus,  who  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Agrigentum  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Under 
the  head  is  the  figure  of  a  hippocampus. 

^  Fiorelli,  Qhrwde  d§gH  Socni,  ^  15. 
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Many  objects  werefonnd  in  this  atrium,  some  at  the  height 
of  four  or  fiTe  yards  from  the  floor,  which  must  consequently 
have  fallen  in  from  the  upper  stories;  and  others  on  the 
parement  itself.  But  one  of  the  most  important  discoreries 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
tablinum.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  the  act  of  flight,  and 
had  with  her  a  small  box  containing  her  yaluables  and  nick- 
nacks.  Among  the  most  curious  of  these  was  a  necklace  com- 
posed of  amulets,  or  charms,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
all  attributes  of  Isis  and  her  attendant,  Anubis,  or  of  her 
husband  Osiris,  here  considered  as  Bacchus.  The  mystic 
articles  kept  in  the  Isiac  coflbr  were,  says  Eusebius,  a  ball, 
dice,  (turbo)  wheel,  mirror,  lock  of  wool.*  The  annexed  cut 
will  couTey  a  better  idea  of  this  necklace  than  any  description 
ofit  . 

The  first  bedchamber  on  the  right  of  the  atrium  com- 
municated with  the  shop  No.  3,  and  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  slave  who  conducted  the  business  of  it.  The  first  bed- 
chamber on  the  left  had  a  similar  communication  with  the 
shop  outside. 

There  are  few  houses  in  Pompeii  in  which  the  paintings 
are  more  numerous  or  better  preserved  than  in  that  whidi 
we  are  examining.  The  second  bedchamber  on  the  right  has 
several.  In  this  room  may  be  observed  a  space  hollowed  in 
the  wall  to  receive  the  foot  of  a  bed  or  couch.  The  walls 
are  white,  with  a  red  podium,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  cornice 
from  which  springs  the  vaidt.  The  upper  port  is  painted 
with  lines,  between  which  are  depicted  griffins  in  repose, 
baskets  with  thyrsi,  branches  of  herbs,  and  other  objects. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  divided  into  larger  compart- 
ments by  candelabra  supporting  little  globes.  In  each 
compartment  are  eight  small  pictures,  representing  the  heads 
and  busts  of  Bacchic  personages,  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.  On  the  left  is  Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy,  his 
head  covered  with  the  mitra,  a  sort  of  veil  of  fine  texture  which 
descends  upon  his  left  shoulder.  This  ornament,  as  well  as 
the  cast  of  his  features,  reveals  the  half  feminine  nature  of 
the  deity.  Opposite  to  him  is  the  picture  of  Ariadne,  also 
crowned  with  ivy,  clothed  in  a  green  chiUm  and  a  violet 

*  For  the  explaimtion  of  the  nrakliioe,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  klndneM 
of  the  Rer.  G.  W.  King,  of  Trinitj  College,  Cambridge. 
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JUmaUoKL  She  presses  to  her  hosom  the  infant  lacchns,  crowned 
with  the  eternal  ivy,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the  thyrsus. 
Then  follow  Bacchic  or  Panic  figures,  some  conversing,  some 
drinking  together,  some  moving  apparently  in  the  mazes  of 
the  dance.  Paris,  with  the  Phrygian  cap  and  crook,  seems 
to  preside  over  this  voluptuous  scene,  and  to  listen  to  a  little 
Cupid  seated  on  his  shoi^der. 

In  the  chamber  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  atrium,  front- 
ing that  just  described,  were  also  four  pictures,  two  of  which 
are  destroyed,  the  walls  having  apparently  been  broken 
through,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  by  persons 
in  search  of  their  buried  property.  Of  the  otiier  two,  which 
are  almost  efibced,  one  represents  an  aged  Faun,  holding  in 
his  hands  a  thyrsus  and  a  vase ;  the  other  a  young  woman 
conversing  with  an  Afi.*ican  slave.  A  wooden  diest  seems  to 
have  stood  close  to  the  left-hand  walL 

The  left  a2a,  or  wing,  has  its  walls  painted  in  yellow  and 
red  compartments,  witib  a  black  podium.  In  the  middle  of 
each  was  a  valuable  painting,  but  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  greater  part  of  one  fronting  the  entrance,  have  been 
almost  destroyed.  The  one  sav^  represents  Apollo,  who 
has  overtaken  Daphne,  and  is  clasping  her  in  his  arms, 
while  the  nymph,  who  has  fallen  on  her  knees,  repels  the 
embraces  of  the  deity.  A  malicious  little  Cupid,  standing 
on  tiptoes,  dmws  aside  the  golden-tissued  veil  which  covered 
the  nymph,  and  displays  her  naked  form.  On  the  left  of  the 
same  apartment  is  a  picture,  almost  e£faced,  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda;  and  on  the  right  anotlier  with  three  male 
figures,  of  which  only  the  lower  part  remains. 

The  right  ala,  which,  however,  from  its  capability  of  being 
closed  with  a  door,  does  not  properly  come  under  that  de- 
nomination, seems,  from  various  culinary  utensils  of  metal 
and  earthenware  found  in  it,  to  have  served  as  a  kitchen,  or 
rather  perhaps  as  a  store-closet. 

The  tablinum,  opposite  the  entrance,  and,  as  usual,  with- 
out any  enclosure  on  the  side  of  the  atrium,  has  a  small 
marble  threshold,  and  on  its  floor  little  squares  of  coloured 
marbles  surrounded  with  a  mosaic  border.  The  yellow 
walls,  divided  into  compartments  by  vertical  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  black,  were  beautifully  ornamented  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  and  flying  figures.    On  each  side 
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wero  two  larger  pictures,  of  which  only  that  on  the  left 
of  the  spectator  remains.  It  represents  Leda  showing  to 
Tjndareus  a  nest  containing  the  two  boys  produced  from 
the  egg.  A  stucco  cornice  runs  round  the  wall,  above  which 
a  flying  nymph  is  painted  on  a  white  ground,  between  two 
balconies,  from  which  a  man  and  woman  are  looking  down. 
There  are  also  figures  of  sphinxes,  goats,  &o. 

A  wooden  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  tablinum,  the  first 
step  being  of  stone,  led  to  the  floor  above.  On  the  right  is 
the  passage  called  fatices^  leading  to  the  peristyle.  On  its 
left-hand  side,  near  the  ground,  was  a  rudely  traced  figure 
of  a  gladiator,  with  an  inscription  above,  of  which  only  the 
first  letters,  PBIMI,  remain.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  fauces, 
near  the  extremity,  and  level  with  the  eye,  is  another  inscrip- 
tion, or  graffito,  in  small  characters,  difficult  to  be  deciphered 
from  the  unusual  nexus  of  the  letters,  but  which  the  learned 
have  supposed  to  express  the  design  of  an  invalid  to  get  rid 
of  the  pains  in  his  limbs  by  bathing  them  in  water. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  fauces^  on  the  right,  there  is  an 
entrance  to  a  room  which  has  also  another  door  leading  into 
the  portico  of  the  peristyle.  The  walls  are  painted  black 
and  red,  and  in  the  compartments  are  depicted  birds,  animals, 
fruits,  &c.  Two  skeletons  were  found  in  this  room.  In  tho 
apartment  to  the  left,  or  east  of  the  tablinum,  of  which  the 
destination  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  the  walls  are 
also  painted  black,  with  architectural  designs  in  the  middle, 
and  figures  of  winged  Cupids  variously  employed.  On  the 
larger  walls  are  two  paintings,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
represents  the  often  repeated  subject  of  Ariadne,  who,  just 
awakened  from  sleep,  and  supported  by  a  female  figure  with 
wings,  snpi)osed  to  be  Nemesis,  views  with  an  attitude  of 
grief  and  stupor  the  departing  ship  of  Theseus,  already  far 
from  Naxos.  On  the  left  side  is  a  picture  of  Phryxus,  cross- 
ing the  sea  on  the  ram  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  Helle, 
who  has  fallen  over  and  appears  on  the  point  of  drowning. 
The  form  of  this  chamber,  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad 
( Vitruv.  vii.  3),  its  vicinity  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  window, 
through  which  the  slaves  might  easily  convey  the  viands, 
appear  to  show  that  it  was  a  triclinium,  or  dining-room. 
The  floor,  which  is  lower  by  a  stop  than  the  peristyle,  is 
paved  with  opas  Signinum  and  ornamented  only  at  one  end 
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with  a  mosaic.  On  one  of  the  walls,  about  ten  feet  finom 
the  floor,  is  the  graffiio,  Sodalei  Aoete  (Welcome  Comrades), 
which  oould  have  been  inscribed  there  only  by  a  person, 
probably  a  slaye,  mounted  on  a  bench  or  a  ladder. 

The  yiridarium,  or  zystus,  surrounded  with  spacious  porti- 
coes, was  once  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  refreshed 
by  the  grateful  murmur  of  two  fountains.  One  of  these  in 
the  middle  of  the  peristyle  is  square,  having  in  its  centre  a 
sort  of  round  table  from  which  the  water  gushed  forth.  The 
other  fountain,  which  feu^es  the  tablinum,  is  composed  of  a 
little  marble  staircase,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a  boy 
having  in  his  right  hand  a  vase  from  which  the  water  spirted, 
and  under  his  Mt  arm  a  goose.  The  statue  is  rather  damaged. 
Many  objects  were  found  in  the  peristyle,  mostly  of  the  kind 
usually  discovered  in  Pompeian  houses.  Among  them  was 
an  amphora,  having  the  following  epigraph  in  black  paint : — 

GOUM.  GRAN. 

OF. 

ROM£.  ATEIUO.  FEUCI. 

which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  contained  Ooan 
wine  flavoured  with  pomegranate,  and  that  it  came  from 
Bome,  from  the  stores  of  Aterius  Felix.* 

The  portico  is  surrounded  by  strong  columns,  and  seems 
to  have  had  a  second  order  resting  on  the  first,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  some  indications  to  the  right  of  him  who 
enters  from  the  faueea.  The  walls  are  painted  red  and 
black,  with  architectural  designs,  candelabra,  meanders,  birds, 
winged  Cupids,  &c  There  are  also  fourteen  small  pictures 
enclosed  in  red  lines,  eight  of  which  represent  landscapes 
and  seanahores,  with  fishermen,  and  the  other  six  fruits  and 
eatables.  On  the  wall  on  the  right  side  is  the  following 
graffiio^  or  inscription,  scratched  with  some  sharp  instrument : 

HX.  ID.  IVL.  AXVNGIA.  PCC. 
ALIV.  MANVPLOS.  CCL. 

That  is  :  ''On  the  7th  July,  hog's  lard,  two  hundred  pounds, 
Grarlic,  two  hundred  bunches."  It  seems  therefore  to  be  a 
domestic  memorandum  of  articles  either  bought  or  sold. 
Around  the  portico  are  several  rooms,  all  having  marble 

*  rwreUi,  Qiomaie,  No.  2,  p.  48. 
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thresholds,  and  closed  by  doors  torning  on  bronze  hinges. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  peristyle,  near  the  entrance,  is  a 
priyate  door,  or  posticum,  leading  into  the  Street  of  the 
Theatres,  by  which  the  master  of  the  house  might  escape  his 
importunate  clients. 

The  rooms  at  ihe  sides  of  the  peristyle  offer  nothing 
remarkable,  but  the  three  chambers  opposite  to  the  tablinnm 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  contain  some  good  pictures.  The 
first  on  the  right  has  two  figures  of  Nereids  traversing  the  sea, 
one  on  a  sea-bull  the  other  on  a  hippocampus.  Both  the 
monsters  are  guided  by  a  Cupid  with  reins  and  whip,  and 
followed  by  dmphins.  Another  painting  opposite  the  entrance 
is  too  much  efibced  to  be  made  out.  The  same  wall  has  a 
feature  not  obsoryed  in  any  other  Pompeian  house,  namely, 
a  square  aperture  of  rather  more  than  a  foot  reaching  down 
to  the  floor,  and  opening  upon  an  enclosed  place  with  a  canal  j 
or  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water  of  the  ac^oining  houses. 
It  seems  also  to  haye  been  a  receptacle  for  lamps,  several  of 
which  were  found  there. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  a  large  exedra  with  a  little  implumum 
in  the  middle,  which  seems  to  indicate  an  aperture  in  the 
roo^  a  construction  hitherto  found  only  in  atria.  The 
absence  of  any  channels  in  the  floor  for  conducting  water 
seems  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  fountain.  This 
exedra  is  remarkable  for  its  paintings.  In  the  wall  in  front 
is  depicted  Narcissus  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  leaning  over 
a  rock  and  admiring  himself  in  the  water,  in  which  his  image 
is  reflected ;  but  great  part  of  the  painting  is  destroyed.  A 
little  Cupid  is  extinguishing  his  torch  in  the  stream.  In  the 
background  is  a  building  with  an  image  of  the  bearded 
Bacchus ;  and  near  it  a  terminal  figure  of  Priapus  Ithyphal- 
licus,  witii  grapes  and  other  fruits.  This  picture  was  much 
damaged  in  the  process  of  excavation. 

On  the  left  wall  is  a  painting  of  a  naked  Hermaphroditus. 
In  his  rieht  hand  is  a  little  torch  reversed ;  his  left  arm  rests 
on  the  ismoulders  of  Silenus,  who  appears  to  accompany  his 
songs  on  the  lyre,  whilst  a  winged  Cupid  sounds  the  double 
flute.  On  the  other  side  is  a  Bacchante  with  a  thyrsus  and 
tambourine,  and  near  her  a  little  Satyr,  who  also  holds  a  torch 
reversed. 

But  the  best  picture  in  this  apartment  is  that  representing 
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Ariadne  diBOOvered  by  Bacchus.  A  youtliful  figure  with 
vrings,  supposed  to  represent  Sleep,  stands  at  Ariadne*s  head, 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  she  is  under  liis  influence.  Mean- 
while a  little  Faun  lifts  the  veil  Uiat  covei'S  her,  and  with  an 
attitude  indicating  surprise  at  her  beauty,  turns  to  Bacchus 
and  seems  to  inyite  him  to  contemplate  her  charms.  The 
deity  himself,  crowned  with  ivy  and  beiTies,  clothed  in  a  short 


Uaccbua  diMoveriDg  Ariudiie. 


tunic  and  a  pallium  agitated  by  the  breeze,  holds  in  his  right 
hand  the  thyrsus,  and  lifts  his  left  in  token  of  admiration. 
In  the  background  a  Bacchante  sounds  her  tympanum,  and 
invites  the  followers  of  the  god  to  descend  from  the  mountains. 
These,  preceded  by  Silenus,  obey  the  summons ;  one  is  playing 
the  double  flute,  another  sounding  the  cymbals,  a  third  bears 
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on  her  head  a  basket  of  fruit.  A  Faun  and  a  Bacchante, 
planted  on  a  mountain  on  the  left,  suryey  the  scene  from  a 
distance.  The  execution  of  this  picture  is  so  spirited  that  we 
have  transferred  the  annexed  engraying  of  it  to  our  pages. 

The  adjoining  triclinium,  entered  by  a  door  from  the  exedra, 
had  also  three  paintings,  one  of  which  however  is  almost 
destroyed.  Of  the  remaining  two,  that  on  the  left  represents 
Achilles  discovorod  hy  Ulysses  amons  the  damsels  of  Lyco- 
modes.  The  subject  of  that  on  the  right  is  the  Judgment  of 
Paris.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  its  spirit  and  colouring 
than  for  the  accuracy  of  its  drawing.  This  apartment  has 
also  six  medallions  with  heads  of  Bacchic  personages. 

In  the  same  insula  as  the  house  just  described,  and  having 
its  entrance  in  the  same  street,  stands  the  house  of  Oomelius 
Rufus.  It  is  a  handsome  dwelling,  but  as  its  plan  and  decora- 
tions have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other  Fompeian 
houses,  we  forbear  to  describe  them.  The  only  remarkable 
feature  in  this  excavation  was  the  discovery  of  a  Hermes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  atrium  on  the  left,  on  which  was  a  marble 
bust  of  the  owner,  as  large  as  life  and  well  executed,  having 
his  name  inscribed  beneath.  As  this  feature  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  wo  have  given  a  cut  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
on  the  next  page. 

Not  far  from  the  houses  just  described,  in  the  Street  of 
StabiaB,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  street  leading  to  the 
amphitheatre,  stands  the  house  of  Apollo  Oitharoedus,  excavated 
in  1864.     It  derives  its  name  from  a  fine  bronze  statue,  as 
large  as  life,  of  Apollo  sounding  the  lyre,  which  was  found 
there,  but  has  now  been  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.   In 
this  house  the  tablinum  and  a  peristyle  beyond  are   on  a 
higher  level  than  the  atrium;  consequently  the /aucea,  or  . 
passage  leading  to  the  latter,  ascends.     In  the  peristyle  is  a  y 
semicircular  fountain,  on  the  margin  of  which  were  disposed  \ 
several  animals  in  bronze,  representing  a  hunting  scene.     In    | 
the  centre  was  a  wild  boar  in  flight  attacked  by  two  dogs ;  at 
the  sides  were  placed  a  lion,  a  stag,  and  a  serpent.    These 
animals,  arranged  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  were  found, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum.  ^ 

An  unusual  arrangement  in  this  house  is  a  second  poristvlo  . 
at  the  side  of  the  &^t,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  waU  havmg  V^ 
six  windows,  and  a  door  at  each  end.    At  the  bottom  of  this  \ 
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second  pei  istyle  are  some  apartxnonts,  of  which  the  furthest 
on  the  right-hand  side  is  of  considerahle  size. 

At  the  hottom  of  the  first  peristyle,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
is  a  large  door  or  archway,  which  forms  the  entry  to  a  small 
atrium,  having  rooms  at  its  sides.  On  the  wall  is  a  picture 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  hut  much  inferior  in  execution  to 
that  in  the  House  of  Holconins.  Some  of  the  acyaoeht 
chamhors  have  also  pointings.  On  the  left  side  of  the  same 
peristyle  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  another  peristyle  on  a 
higher  leyel,  and  belonging  to  another  house,  which  has  its 
principal  entrance  in  the  street  that  leads  to  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

In  the  same  Street  of  Stabiaa,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  north,  stands 
another  house,  numbered  83  on  the  door,  remarkable  both  for 
its  plan  and  its  decorations.    It  was  excavated  in  1847.    In 


a  room  of  the  peristyle  was  discovered  a  painting,  now  re- 
moved to  the  Museum,  in  which  was  depicted  a  writing-tablet, 
style,  inkstand,  reed,  and  seal,  with  the  following  words: 
M.  Lucretio  Flam,  Martis  Decurioni  Pompei ;  whence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  house  belonged  to  one  Marcus  Lucretius, 
a  Flamen  of  Mars  and  Decurio  of  Pompeii. 

A  striking  architectural  arrangement  of  this  dwelling  is, 
that  the  peristyle  is  on  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the 
atrium  and  tablinum,  so  that  the  spectator  immediately  on 
entering  is  struck  with  a  perspective  view  of  the  fountain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  peristyle.  Tiiis  house,  for  its  size  and  de- 
corations, is  among  the  most  important  in  Pompeii,  but  its 
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arrangement  is  irregular  and  capricions,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  gronnd  plan.  The  front  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  shope,  1,  2,  8.  The  prothyram  5,  sncoeeding 
the  vestibnle,  4,  is  adorned  with  paintings :  that  on  the  right 
side  representing  a  woman  crowned  with  iyy  and  playing  on 
the  double  flute,  whilst  a  drunken  man  leans  on  her  shoulder ; 
whence  the  house  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Caaa  deUe 
Suonah-icif  or  House  of  the  Female  Musicians.   Opposite  this 


Plan  of  House  of  LiicreUag. 

iminting  may  be  observed  the  lower  part  of  another,  repre- 
senting Ooros  with  two  torches.  On  the  same  walls  are  also 
three  Bacchantes.  The  floor,  which  ascends  rapidly,  from  the 
street  to  the  atrium,  7,  has  a  pavement  of  white  and  black 
mosaic.  On  the  left  of  the  prothyrum  is  the  porter  s  lodge, 
6,  having  a  communication  with  it  as  well  as  with  the 
atrium. 

The  Tuscan  atrium  is  decorated  with  fentastio  architec- 
tural views,  with  tritons,  hippocampi,  and  centaurs.     It  is 
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Borroiinded  with  four  bedchambers,  9,  10,  11,  12,  two  ahx, 
or  wings,  13,  11,  and  the  tablinmn  at  the  bottom,  16.  The 
implavimn,  in  rough  masonry,  appears  to  have  been  repairing 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  On  the  right, 
after  passing  the  prothyrum,  may  be  obeerred  a  hirarium,  8, 
the  niche  of  which,  elevated  on  a  base  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  height,  had  two  columns,  and  was  richly  orna- 
mented with  coloured  stuccos.  In  it  were  found  throe  little 
bronze  figures,  among  them  a  Ilercules.  The  bedchambers 
are  adorned  with  paintings.  In  those  on  the  right  are 
depicted  Chiron  and  Achilles;  Thalia  and  Melpomene;  a 
nymph ;  Psyche  in  a  long  robe,  stretching  forth  her  arms 
towards  a  lion ;  Oyparissa  seated  by  her  hind,  which  regards 
her  with  affection ;  Bacchus,  with  radiated  hcad^  and  clothed 
in  a  woman's  robe,  placing  his  foot  on  an  elephant's  head, 
with  other  figures.  Also  Cupids  and  arabesques  elegantly 
executed. 

Beyond  these  chambers  the  right  ala,  14,  is  entered.  The 
panels  of  the  walls,  originally  painted  yellow,  haye  turned  red 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  Seven  pictures  which  originally 
adorned  this  apartment  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum. 
Among  those  remaining  may  be  observed  a  Cupid,  gracefully 
holding  a  crown  above  his  head.  A  thyrsus  and  a  small 
fillet  are  leaning  against  a  large  vase,  whilst  on  the  ground 
are  cymbals,  a  tambourine,  and  a  scenic  mask.  Above  this 
picture  is  another  representing  a  man  with  a  crown,  seated, 
his  legs  covered  with  a  chlamys,  discoursing  with  another 
masked  figure.  By  the  side  of  the  first  man  is  a  scrinium  for 
books. 

A  large  opening  in  this  wing  leads  into  a  magnificent  tri- 
clinium, 15,  which  was  adorned  with  three  fine  paintings,  two 
of  which  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum.  One  of  these, 
with  figures  as  large  as  life,  represented  Bacchus  in  a  car 
drawn  by  oxen,  supported  by  Silenus,  and  surrounded  by 
Satyrs  and  other  Bacchic  figures.  The  subject  of  another 
picture  was  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  the  third,  which  still 
remains,  represents  a  Bacchanalian  procession ;  it  is  near  a 
large  window  opening  on  the  xystus.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  three  pictures,  as  well  as  others  in  the  same  house,  were 
not  painted  on  the  walls  but  inserted  into  them. 

The  two  bedchambers  on  the  left  of  the  atrium,  11,  12, 
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also  contained  paintings,  two  of  which,  representing  Narcissus 
admiring  himself  in  the  water,  and  Phryxns  and  Uelle,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum.  Among  those  still  remaining 
may  be  observed  two  pictures  of  Venus,  a  Satyr  lifting  the 
robe  of  a  sleeping  nymph,  Cupid  delivering  a  letter  to  Poly- 
phemus, medallion  heads  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Venus, 
&c.  The  left  wing  beyond  these  chambers,  18,  had  also 
paintings,  which  are  now  almost  effaced.  This  ala  com- 
municated with  a  kitchen  and  bakehouse,  and  other  offices, 
17,  18,  19,  20.  In  the  kitchen,  20,  were  found  divers 
culinary  utensils,  a  pastry  mould,  and  a  cylindrical  iron 
oven. 

The  tablinum  has  a  pavement  of  black  and  white  mosaic, 
with  a  centre-piece  of  coloured  marbles,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  round  piece  of  giaUo  aniico  surrounded  with  a 
garland  of  coloured  mosaics.  The  walls  were  painted  with 
architectural  subjects,  and  have  spaces  for  two  great  paintings, 
which  have  either  been  carried  away,  or  had  not  yet  been 
fixod  in  their  places,  at  the  time  when  Pompeii  was  over- 
whelmed— a  proof  that  the  houses  were  sometimes  adorned 
with  moveable  pictures.* 

To  the  left  of  the  tablinum  are  the  fauces,  or  corridor,  22, 
with  a  flight  of  eight  steps  to  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  peri- 
style. On  these  steps  was  found  a  skeleton.-  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  paintings  of  birds  and  masks.  On  the  red  part 
of  a  pillar  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  peristyle  was  a  laby- 
rinth, and  the  following  graffito  rudely  traced  with  a  style : 
LabyrirUhus,  Hie  habiiat  Minoiaurua,  The  graffito  is  now 
removed.  On  the  left  of  this  corridor  is  a  sort  of  store- 
closet,  21. 

The  vindartum,  or  garden,  in  the  middle  of  the  peristyle,  is 
adorned  with  two  fotmtains.  That  at  the  end,  30,  resembling 
a  little  chapel,  is  ornamented  with  mosaics  and  shells,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  white  marble  statue  of  Silenus,  which 
still  retains  traces  of  having  been  painted.  The  wine-skin 
on  which  he  leans  was  coloured  black  From  it  issued  a  jet 
of  water,  which,  falling  in  a  cascade  down  five  marble  steps, 
ran  down  a  channel  to  the  circular  basin  in  the  middle  of  we 
xystus.    In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a  column,  which  also 

♦  Breton,  Pompeki,  p.  321. 
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thre\7  ap  AJei  d'eau.  On  each  side  of  the  upper  fountain  are 
marble  cippi  surmonntoil  by  henncs  with  two  faces.  One  of 
these  represents  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  the  other  a  Faun  and 
a  Bacchante.  Bimihir  hermes  are  likewise  placed  in  the 
opposite  comers  of  the  peristyle,  haying  heads  of  the  bearded 
Bacchus,  and  a  Bacchante.  Around  the  central  basin  are 
arrlinged  small  sculptures,  in  which  no  proportion  of  relative 
size  is  observed,  and  which  vary  much  in  execution.  The 
best  among  them  are  two  Fauns,  one  of  which  lifts  his  hand 
to  his  head ;  the  other,  which  terminates  like  a  hermea^  has 
under  his  left  arm  a  kid,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  syrinx,  or 
pan-pipe.  A  she-goat,  erect  at  his  feet,  seems  entreating  for 
her  young  one.  In  the  centre  of  the  group,  facing  tho 
tablinum,  is  Cupid  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  Pan. 
Bound  the  basin  are  other  figures  of  Cupid  on  a  dolphin, 
stags,  cows,  water-fowl,  &o.  All  these  figures  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  fountain  and  to  have  thrown  jets  of 
watQ^. 

The  left  side  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  is  divided  into 
two  little  cabinets,  23,  24,  which  may  probably  have  formed 
a  library.  The  first  cabinet  has  a  picture,  almost  efiaced,  of 
Venus  and  Cupid.  In  the  second  was  found  the  picture  of 
writing  materials  already  described,  from  which  was  inferred 
the  name  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  left  side  of  the  portico  is  an  open 
space,  81,  probably  a  sort'  of  court,  with  a  staircase  leading 
to  an  upper  floor.  To  the  left  of  tibis  is,  as  it  were,  another 
small  house,  but  communicating  through  its  tabliniun,  32,  as 
well  as  with  a  corridor  or  fauces^  with  the  house  we  are 
describing.  Its  entrance,  89,  opened  upon  a  little  street 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Street  of  Stabice.  We  have 
already  had  examples  of  this  kind  of  double  house.  On 
each  side  of  the  prothynim  was  a  bedchamber,  87,  88,  and 
another,  34,  next  to  the  tablinum.  The  atrium,  paved  with 
^U8  Signinum,  had  a  small  compluvium  in  the  centre,  83. 
On  its  right  side,  from  the  prothyrum,  ore  two  small  recesses, 
or  closets,  35,  36 ;  on  the  wall  opposite  to  them  was  a  large 
painting,  now  almost  e£faced. 

Betuming  to  the  first  portion  of  the  house,  we  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  peristyle  two  apartments,  25, 26,  which  probably 
served  as  bedchambers.    They  are  paved  with  opu8  Signinum^ 
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intermixod  with  little  pieces  of  mai'ble.  The  pictures  with 
which  they  were  ornamented  have  either  been  removed  or 
are  Tory  much  damaged.  The  last  room  on  the  right,  27, 
was  perhaps  a  wardrobe,  with  a  lairina  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Next  to  this,  at  the  further  right-hand  comer  of  the  peristyloy 
is  a  staircase,  28,  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  cellar.  The 
large  apartment,  29,  which  occnpies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  peristole,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  an  cecm  or  exedrOy  while  others  haye  taken  it  for 
a  summer  triclinium.  The  latter  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  this  apartment  were  found  three  little 
one-handled  amphone,  on  one  of  which  was  painted  in  black 
letters,  TVSCOLA  (  ...  ON)  OFPIOINA  SCAV;  and 
on  tho  others,  LIQVAMEN.*  Several  other  articles  were 
found  on  the  occasion  of  this  acavo,  made  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  May  22nd,  1847. 

Adjoining  the  house  of  Lucretius  are  several  shops.  That 
next  door  but  one  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  chemist  or 
colour-maker.  On  the  right  of  the  atrium  is  a  triple  furnace, 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  three  large  cauldrons  at 
different  levels,  which  wei-e  reached  by  steps.  The  house 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  carbonised  drugs.  At  the  sides 
of  the  entrance  were  two  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles.  In  one  of  these  shops  was  discovered,  some 
yards  below  tho  old  level  of  the  soil,  the  skeleton  of  a  woman 
with  two  bracelets  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  four  earrings,  five 
rings,  forty-seven  gold,  and  ono  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
silver  coins,  in  a  pm'se  of  netted  gold. 

The  space  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Street  of  the 
Angustals,  on  the  south  by  the  Yiooletto  del  Calcidico,  on 
the  east  by  the  Street  of  Stabiie,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Street  of  Eumachia,  running  at  the  back  of  the  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  tho  Forum,  contains  some  of  the  most  recent 
excavations.  Of  these  however  we  shall  select  for  descrip- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  more  important.  It  is  not  the  main 
object  of  this  work  to  serve  as  a  guide,  but  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  Pompeii;  and  it  would  be  tedious  for  the  general 
reader  to  repeat  details  which  necessarily  have  much  sameness. 

At  the  back  of  the  new,  or  Stabiien  Baths,  already  described, 

♦  Pomp,  Aniiq.  Uist^f  rol.  ii.  p.  465, 
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a  small  street  has  been  cleared  oat  roimiiig  parallel  with  that 
of  Stabin,  and  extending  from  the  Street  of  the  Augostala 
to  that  o(  Abondanoe,  which  it  enters  jnst  opposite  to  the 
Street  i3({  the  Theatres,  llus  new  street,  or  rathw  lane,  for 
it  is  very  narrow,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Via  del  Lnpanare, 
from  a  Lupanar,  or  brothel,  sitoated  in  about  the  middle  of 
it.  Passing  down  this  street  from  the  Street  of  Abundance, 
the  Tisitor  finds  on  the  right,  jnst  beyond  the  back  wall  of  the 
Thermsd  StabiansB,  the  entrance  of  a  handsome  dwelling. 
An  inscription  in  red  letters  on  the  outside  wall  containing 
the  name  of  Siricus  has  occasioned  the  conjecture  that  this 
was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house;  while  a  mosaic 
inscription  on  the  floor  of  the  prothyrum,  having  the  words 
Salyb  Lucbu,  has  given  rise  to  a  seocmd  appellation  for  the 
dwelling.  Glie  name  of  Siricus  was  also  found  on  a  pilaster 
at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  house  in  the  Via  Stabiana. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  House  of  the  Bussian  Princes, 
from  some  excavations  made  here  in  1851  in  presence  of  the 
sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.*  By  some  authorities  how- 
ever the  House  of  the  Bussian  Princes  is  described  as  a 
separate  one ;  but  at  all  events  they  communicate  with  each 
other. 

A  door  on  the  right  of  the  prothyrum  leads  into  a  room 
having  towards  the  street  a  window  protected  by  an  iron 
grating,  and  at  too  great  a  height  from  the  floor  to  allow  any 
one  to  look  through  it.  The  walls  are  white,  divided  into 
compartments  by  red  lines  and  candelabra.  In  tlie  middle 
of  them  are  griffins,  swans,  discs,  among  fantastical  pieces  of 
architecture,  &c, 

llie  walls  of  the  atrium  are  covered  merely  with  a  coarse 
white  plaster,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  elegant 
paintings  of  the  adjacent  apartments,  llie  white  marble 
impluvium  is  very  handsome.  In  the  middle,  probably,  was 
a  jet  d^eau ;  at  top  stand  two  marble  tables  and  a  plinth, 
designed  apparently  to  support  a  small  statue,  through  which 
also  rose  a  jet  d*eau.  On  the  right  of  the  impluvium  is  a 
puteal  of  Tiburtine  stone.  At  the  wall  on  the  same  side  was 
a  sort  of  wooden  press  or  cupboard,  to  hold  domestic  utensils, 
of  which  many  were  found  here. 

♦  Ghmak  dtgli  Scad,  No.  13,  p.  4. 
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Opposite  the  entrance,  in  the  place  of  the  tablinmn,  was 
an  undecorated  apartment,  which  seems  to  have  served  for  a 
counting-house  or  ofBce.  The  bones  of  a  dog  and  many 
objects  were  found  in  this  room ;  among  them  a  bronze  seal, 
with  the  letters  SIRICI  in  relief,  and  a  larse  and  handsome 
gold  ring,  having  a  cornelian  engraved  wiw  the  head  of  a 
man. 

On  the  left  of  the  prothyrum  is  an  apartment  with  two 
doors,  one  opening  on  a  wooden  staircase  leading  to  an  upper 
floor,  the  other  forming  the  entry  to  a  room  next  the  street, 
with  a  window  like  that  described  in  the  other  room  next  the 
prothyrum.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  white,  divided 
by  red  and  yellow  zones  into  compartments,  in  which  are 
depicted  the  symbols  of  the  principal  deities— as  the  eagle 
and  globe  of  Jove,  the  peacock  of  Juno,  the  lance,  helmet, 
and  shield  of  Minerva,  the  panther  of  Bacchus,  a  Sphinx, 
having  near  it  the  mystical  chest  and  sistrum  of  Isis,  who 
was  the  Venus  Fhysica  of  the  Pompeians,  the  caducous  and 
other  emblems  of  Mercury,  <&c  There  are  also  two  small 
landscapes. 

Next  to  this  is  a  large  and  handsome  exedra,  decorated 
with  good  pictures,  a  third  of  the  size  of  life.  That  on  the 
left  represents  Neptune  and  Apollo  presiding  at  the  building 
of  Troy :  the  former,  armed  with  his  trident,  is  seated ;  the 
latter,  crowned  with  laurel,  is  on  foot,  and  leans  with  his 
right  arm  on  a  lyre. 

On  the  wall  opposite  to  this  is  a  picture  of  Vulcan  pre- 
senting the  arms  of  Achilles  to  Thetis.  The  celebrated 
shield  is  supported  by  Vulcan  on  the  anvil,  and  displayed  to 
Thetis,  who  is  seated,  whilst  a  winded  female  figure  standing 
at  her  side  points  out  to  her  with  a  rod  the  marvels  of  its 
workmanship.  Agreeably  to  the  Homeric  description,  the 
shield  is  encircled  with  tne  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  in  the 
middle  are  the  bear,  the  dragon,  &c.  On  the  ground  are  the 
brcast-])latc,  the  greaves,  and  the  helmet 

In  the  third  picture  is  seen  Hercules  crowned  with  ivy, 
inebriated,  and  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  cypress 
tree.  He  is  clothed  in  a  Mndyxy  or  short  transparent  tunic, 
and  has  on  his  feet  a  sort  of  shoes,  one  of  which  he  has  kicked 
off.  Ho  supports  himself  on  his  left  arm,  while  the  right  is 
raised  in  drunken  ecstacy.     A  little  Cupid  plucks  at  his 
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garland  of  ivy,  another  tries  to  drag  away  his  ample  goblet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  an  altar  with  festoons.  On  the 
top  of  it  three  Cupids,  assisted  by  another  who  has  climbed 
up  the  tree,  endeavour  to  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  hero's 
quiver ;  while  on  the  ground,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  four 
other  Oupids  are  sporting  with  his  club.  A  votive  tablet 
with  on  image  of  Bacchus  rests  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
indicates  the  god  to  whom  Hercules  has  been  sacrificing. 


Uenmles  Drunk. 

On  the  left  of  the  picture,  on  a  little  eminence,  is  a  group 
of  three  females  round  a  column  having  on  its  top  a  vase. 
The  chief  and  central  figure,  which  is  naked  to  tho  waist, 
has  in  her  hand  a  fan ;  slio  seems  to  lOok  with  interest  on 
the  drunken  hero,  but  whom  she  represents  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    On  the  right,  half  way  up  a  mountain,  sits  Bacchus, 
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looking  on  the  scene  with  a  complacency  not  unmixed  with 
surprise.  He  is  snrronnded  by  his  nsnal  rout  of  attendants, 
one  of  whom  bears  a  thyrsus.  The  annexed  engraying  will 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  picture,  which  for  grace,  grandeur 
of  composition,  and  delicacy  and  freshness  of  colouring,  is 
among  the  best  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  exedra  is  also 
adorned  with  many  other  paintings  and  ornaments,  which  it 
would  be  too  long  to  describe. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  atrium,  beyond  a  passage  leading 
to  a  kitchen  with  an  oven,  is  an  elegant  triclinium  feniBairaium 
looking  upon  an  adjacent  garden.  The  walls  are  black, 
divided  by  red  and  yellow  zones,  with  candelabra  and  archi- 
tectural members  intermixed  with  quadrupeds,  birds,  dol- 
phins, Tritons,  masks,  &c.,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
compartment  is  a  Bacchante.  In  each  wall  are  three  small 
paintings  executed  with  greater  iare.  The  first,  which  has 
been  removed,  represented  ^neas  in  his  tent,  who,  accom- 
panied by  MnestheuB,  Achates,  and  young  Ascanius,  presents 
his  thigh  to  the  surgeon,  lapis,  in  order  to  extract  from  it 
the  barb  of  an  arrow,  .tineas  supports  himself  with  the 
lance  in  his  right  hand,  and  leans  with  the  other  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  son,  who,  overcome  by  his  father's  misfortune^ 
wipes  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  the  hem  of  his  robe ; 
while  lapis,  kneeling  on  one  leg  before  the  hero,  is  intent  on 
extracting  the  barb  with  his  forceps.  But  the  wound  is  not 
to  be  healed  without  divine  interposition.  In  the  back* 
ground  of  the  picture  Venus  is  hastening  to  her  son's  relief, 
bearing  in  her  hand  the  branch  of  dictamnus  which  is  to 
restore  him  to  his  pristine  vigour. 

The  subject  of  the  second  picture,  which  is  much  damaged, 
is  not  easy  to  be  explainidd.  It  represents  a  naked  hero, 
armed  with  sword  and  spear,  to  whom  a  woman  crowned  with 
laurel  and  clothed  in  an  ample  p^um  is  pointing  out 
another  female  figure.  The  latter  expresses  bv  her  gestures 
her  grief  and  indignation  at  the  warrior's  departure,  the 
imminence  of  which  is  signified  by  the  chariot  that  awaits 
him.  Signer  Fiorelli  thinks  he  recognizes  in  this  picture 
Tumus,  Lavinia,  and  Amata,  when  the  queen  supplicatf^ 
Tumus  not  to  fight  with  the  Trojans. 

The  third  painting  represents  Hermaphroditus  surrounded 
by  six  nymphs,  variously  employed. 
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From  the  atrium  a  narrow /oucea  or  corridor  led  into  the 
garden.  Three  steps  on  the  left  connected  this  port  of  the 
house  with  the  other  and  more  magnificent  portion  haying  its 
entrance  from  the  Strada  Stabiana.  The  ganlen  was  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  with  a  portico,  on  the  right  of  which 
are  some  apartments  whicli  do  not  require  particular  notice. 

The  house  entered,  at  a  higher  level,  by  the  thi*ee  steps  just 
mentioned,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  separate  house,  and  as 
we  have  said,  has  been  called  the  House  of  the  Bussian 
Princes,  from  some  excavations  made  here  in  1851  in  presence 
of  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  peculiarities 
observable  in  this  house  are  that  the  atrium  and  peristyle  are 
broader  than  they  are  deep,  and  that  they  are  not  separated 
by  a  tablinum  and  other  rooms,  but  simply  by  a  wall.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Tuscan  atrium,  entered  from  the  Street  of 
Stabiee,  is  a  handsome  marUe  impluvium.  At  the  top  of  it  is 
a  square  cippus,  coated  with  marble,  and  having  a  leaden 
pipe  which  flung  the  water  into  a  square  vase  or  basin 
supported  by  a  little  base  of  white  mai'ble,  ornamented  with 
acanthus  leave&  Beside  the  fountain  is  a  table  of  the  same 
material,  supported  by  two  legs  beautifully  sculptured,  of  a 
chimiera  and  a  griffiu.  On  this  table  was  a  little  bronze  group 
of  Hercules  armed  with  his  club,  and  a  young  Phrygian 
kneeling  before  him. 

From  the  atrium  the  peristyle  is  entered  by  a  large  door. 
It  is  about  forty-six  feet  broad  and  thirty-six  deep,  and  has 
ten  columns,  one  of  which  still  sustains  a  fragment  of  the 
entablature.  The  walls  were  painted  in  red  and  yellow 
panels  alternately,  with  figures  of  Latona,  Diana,  Bacchantes, 
«&o.  At  the  bottom  of  tiie  peristyle,  on  the  right,  is  a  tri- 
clinium. In  the  middle  is  a  small  cecus,  with  two  pillars 
richly  ornamented  with  arabesques.  A  little  apartment  on 
the  left  has  several  pictures. 

In  this  house,  at  a  height  of  seventeen  Neapolitan  palms 
(nearly  fifteen  feet)  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  were  dis- 
covered four  skeletons  together  in  an  almost  vertiad  position. 
Twelve  palms  lower  was  another  skeleton,  with  a  hatchet 
near  it.  This  man  appears  to  have  pierced  the  wall  of  one 
of  the  small  chambers  of  the  prothyrum,  and  was  about  to 
enter  it,  when  he  was  smothei^,  either  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  earth  or  by  the  mephitic  oxhalationB.  .It  has  been  thought 
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tbat  tlicse  persons  perished  while  engaged  in  searching  for 
▼aluablos  nftor  the  catastrophe.* 

In  the  back  room  of  a  thermopolimn  not  far  from  this  spot 
was  discovered  a  gi^affito  of  part  of  the  first  line  of  the  .^Ineid, 
in  which  the  rs  were  turned  into  h : 

Alma  vilamqiie  cano  Tlo.t 

Wo  will  now  return  to  the  house  of  Siricus.  Contiguous  to 
it  in  the  Via  del  Lupanare  is  a  building  having  two  doors 
separated  with  pilasters.  By  way  of  sign,  an  elephant  was 
painted  on  the  wall,  enveloped  by  a  largo  serpent  and  tended 
by  a  pigmy.  Above  was  the  inscription :  Sittius  restituit 
elephantum ;  and  beneath  the  following  : — 

Ho6i>itiuin  hie  locntur 
Triclinium  cum  tribus  lectis 
£t  comm.  * 

Both  the  painting  and  the  inscription  have  now  disappeared. 
The  discovery  is  curious,  as  proving  that  the  ancients  used 
signs  for  their  taverns.  OreUi  has  given  -in  his  liucriptioiMl 
in  Qaul,  one  of  a  Cock  (a  Gallo  Gallinacio).  In  that  at 
Pompeii  the  last  word  stands  for  "  commodis."  *^  Here  is  a 
triclinium  with  three  beds  and  other  conveniences.** 

Just  opposite  the  gate  of  Siricus  was  another  house  also 
supposed  to  be  a  caupana,  or  tavern,  from  some  chequers 
painted  on  the  door-posts.  On  the  waU  are  depicted  two 
large  serpents,  the  emblem  so  frequently  met  with.  They 
were  the  symbols  of  the  Lares  yiales,  or  oompitales,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  rendered  the  place  sacred  against  the  c^mmis- 
Rion  of  any  nuisance.  The  cross,  which  is  sometimes  seen  on 
the  walls  of  houses  in  a  modem  Italian  city,  serves  the  same 
purpose.  Above  the  serpents  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
tolerably  large  white  characters :  Otiods  locus  hie  non  est, 
discede  morator.  *' Lingerer,  depart;  this  is  no  place  for 
idlers."  An  injunction  by  the  way  which  seems  rather  to 
militate  against  the  idea  of  the  house  having  been  a  tavern. 

*  Alo«,  Suines,  <fcc.,  p.  137. 

t  It  should  be  meutioned,  however,  that  the  Jomnal  of  the  superinteodent 
of  the  scavi  gives  them  written  in  the  usuti  way : —  ^ 
Anna  virumque  cano  Tro. 
See  Pomp,  Ani,  Hist.,  i,  ii.  p.  543. 

X  t.  ii.  p.  270,  No.  4329-30.    Cf.  FiorcUi. 
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The  inscription  just  mentiuned  suggests  an  opportunitj 
for  giving  a  short  account  of  similar  ones ;  we  speak  not  of 
inscriptions  cut  in  stone,  and  affixed  to  temples  and  other 
public  buildingfl,  but  such  as  were  either  painted^  scrawled  in 
charcoal  and  other  substances,  or  scratched  with  a  sharp  point, 
such  as  a  nail  or  knife,  on  the  stucco  of  walls  and  pillars. 
Such  inscriptions  afford  us  a  peop  both  into  the  public  and 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Pompeians.  Advertisements  of  a 
political  chaitkoter  were  commonly  painted  on  the  exterior 
walls  in  large  letters  in  black  and  red  paint ;  poetical  effusions 
or  pasquinades,  &c.,  with  coal  or  chalk  (Martial,  Epig,  xii. 
61,  9) ;  while  notices  of  a  domestic  kind  are  more  usuallj 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  scratched,  as  we  have 
said,  on  the  stucco,  whence  they  have  been  called  graffiti 

The  numerous  political  inscriptions  boar  testimony  to  the 
activity  of  public  life  in  Pompeii.  These  advertisements, 
which  for  the  most  poii  turn  on  the  election  of  lediles, 
duumvirs,  and  other  magistrates,  show  that  the  Pompeians,  at 
the  time  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  were  in  all  the 
excitement  of  the  approaching  comitia  for  the  election  of 
such  magistrates.  We  shall  here  select  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  inscriptions,  both  relating  to  public  and  domestic 
matters,  ^m  those  collected  by  Overbook  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  valuable  work  on  Pompeii  (ch.  6). 

It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  paint  over  old  advertise- 
ments with  a  coat  of  white,  and  so  to  obtain  a  fresh  surface 
for  new  ones,  just  as  the  London  bill-sticker  remorselobsly 
pastes  his  bill  over  that  of  somo  brother  of  the  brush.  In 
some  cases  this  new  coating  has  been  detached,  or  has  fiJlen 
ofl^  thus  revealing  an  older  notice,  belonging  sometimes  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Social  War.  Inscriptions  of  this 
kind  are  found  only  on  the  solid  stone  pillars  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings,  and  not  on  the  stucco,  with  which  at  a 
later  period  almost  everything  was  plastered.  Their  antiquity 
is  further  certified  bv  some  of  them  being  in  the  Oscan 
dialect;  while  those  in  Latin  are  distinguished  from  more 
recent  ones  in  the  same  language  by  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
by  the  names  which  appear  in  them,  and  by  archaisms  in 
grammar  and  orthography.  Inscriptions  in  the  Greek  tongue 
are  rare,  though  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  scratched 
on  walls  at  a  Uttle  height  from  the  ground,  and  thus  evidently 
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the  work  of  schoolboys,  show  that  Qreek  must  havo  been 
extonsivelj  taught  at  Pompeii. 

The  normal  form  of  electioneering  advertisements  contains 
the  name  of  the  person  recommended,  the  office  for  which  he 
is  a  candidate,  and  the  name  of  the  person,  or  persons,  who 
recommended  him,  accompanied  in  general  with  the  formula 
O.V.F.  From  examples  written  in  full,  recently  discovered, 
it  appears  that  these  letters  mean  orat  (or  oratU)  vo$  faciatis : 
"  beseech  you  to  create  **  (asdile  and  so  forth).  The  letters  in 
question  were,  before  this  discovery,  yery  often  thought  to 
stand  for  orat  uifaveat^  "begs  him  to  favour ;"  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription  was  entirely  reversed,  and  the 
person  recommending  converted  into  the  person  recom- 
mended.* In  the  following  example  for  instance — M,  Hol- 
canium  Pri$cum  duumvirum  jwri  cUaindo  0,V,F,  Philippua ; 
the  meaning,  according  to  the  older  interpretation,  will  be : 
"Philippus  beseeches  M.  Holconius  Priscus,  duumvir  of 
justice,  to  favour  or  patronize  him ;"  whereas  the  true  sense 
is :  '*  Philippus  beseeches  you  to  create  M.  Holconius  Priscus 
a  duumyir  of  justice."  From  this  misinterpretation  wrong 
names  have  frequently  been  given  to  houses ;  as  is  probably 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  house  of  Pansa,!  which,  from 
the  tenour  of  the  inscription,  more  probably  belonged  to 
Paratus,  who  posted  on  his  own  walls  a  request  to  passers-by 
to  make  his  fnend  Pansa  sedile.  Had  it  been  the  house  of 
Pansa,  when  a  candidate  for  the  ledileship,  and  if  it  was  the 
custom  for  such  candidates  to  post  recommendatory  notices 
on  their  doors,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Pansa  would  have  ex- 
hibited more  than  this  single  one  from  a  solitary  friend. 
This  is  a  more  probable  meaning  than  that  Paratus  solicited 
in  this  way  the  patronage  of  Pansa ;  for  it  would  have  been  a 
bad  method  to  gain  it  by  disfiguring  his  walls  in  so  imper- 
tinent a  manner.  We  do  not  indeed  mean  to  deny  thai 
adulatory  inscriptions  were  sometimes  written  on  the  houses 
or  doors  of  powerful  or  popular  men  or  pretty  women.  A 
verse  of  Plautus  bears  testimony  to  such  a  custom  (Impleantur 
meee  foreis  elogiorum  carbonibus.  MercaJtor^  act  ii.  sc.  3). 
But  first,  the  inscription  on  the  so-called  house  of  Pansa 
was  evidently  not  of  an  adulatory,  but  of  a  recommendatory 

*  Compare  the  editor's  note  at  p.  80,  Part  I. 
t  See  abore,  p.  818. 
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character;  and  secondly,  those  of  the  former  kind,  as  wo 
learn  from  this  same  verse,  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
passing  admirers,  with  some  material  ready  to  the  hand,  snch 
as  charcoal  or  the  like,  and  not  painted  on  the  walls  with 
care,  and  time,  and  expense;  a  proceeding  which  we  can 
hardly  think  the  owner  of  the  house,  if  he  was  a  modest  and 
sensible  man,  would  have  tolerated. 

Eecommendations  of  candidates  were  often  accompanied 
with  a  word  or  two  in  their  praise ;  as  dignm^  or  digniuimus 
eiiy  prohisnmuSf  juvenia  integer^  frwfiy  omni  bono  menhUy  and 
the  like.  Such  recommendations  are  sometimes  subscribed 
by  guilds  or  corporations,  as  well  as  by  private  persons,  and 
show  that  there  were  a  great  many  such  trade  unions  at 
Pompeii.  Thus  we  find  mentioned  the  offeciores  (dyers^, 
piatorea  ^bakers),  auiT/?ce«  (goldsmiths),  pomarii  (fruiterers), 
cceparii  (greengrocers),  Ugnarii  (wood  merchants),  ploatrarii 
(cart-wrights),  piaeicapi  (fishermen),  agriooUe  (husbandmen), 
mulionea  (muleteers),  cultnarii  (coo«»),  fuUanei  (fullers),  and 
others.  Advertisements  of  this  sort  appear  to  have  been  laid 
hold  of  as  a  vehicle  for  street  wit,  just  as  electioneering  squibs 
are  perpetrated  among  ourselves.  Thus  we  find  mentioned, 
fis  if  among  the  companies,  the  pilicr^  Tball-players),  the 
aeribibi  (late  topers),  the  dormieniea  univerai  (all  the  worshipful 
company  of  sleepers),  and  as  a  climax,  Pompeiani  univerai  (all 
the  Pompeians,  to  a  man,  vote  for  so  and  so).  One  of  these 
recommendations,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  "  teacher ''  or 
*'  professor,'*  runs,  VaUntiua  cum  diacentea  auoa  (Valentius  with 
his  disciples) ;  the  bad  grammar  being  probaoly  intended  as 
a  gibe  upon  one  of  the  poor  man's  weak  points. 

The  inscriptions  in  chalk  and  coal,  tho  graffiti^  and  occa- 
sionally painted  inscriptions,  contain  sometimes  well-known 
verses  from  poets  still  extant.  Some  of  these  exhibit  varia- 
tions from  the  modem  text,  but  being  written  by  not  very 
highly  educated  persons,  they  seldom  or  never  present  any 
various  readings  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt,  and 
indeed  contain  now  and  then  prosodical  errors.  Other  verses, 
some  of  them  by  no  means  contemptible,  are  either  taken 
from  pieces  now  lost,  or  are  the  invention  of  Uie  writer  him- 
self. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  course  of  an  amatory 
character ;  some  convey  intelligence  of  not  much  importance 
to  anybody  but  the  writer — as,  that  he  is  troubled  with  a 
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cold—  or  WAS  Boyenteon  oeniuriee  ago-— or  ibat  he  considers 
Bomoboicly  who  does  not  inyite  him  to  snpper  as  no  bettor 
than  a  brute  and  barbarian,  or  invokes  blessings  on  the  man 
that  does.  Some  are  capped  by  another  hand  with  a  biting 
sarcasm  on  the  first  writer,  and  many,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  scurrilous  and  indecent.  Some  of  the  graffiU  on  the 
interior  walls  and  pillars  of  houses  are  memorandums  of 
domestic  transactions ;  as,  how  much  ]ard  was  bought,  how 
many  tunics  sent  to  the  wash,  when  a  child  or  a  donkey  was 
bom,  and  the  like.  One  of  this  kind,  scratched  on  the  wall 
of  the  peristyle  of  the  comer  house  in  the  Sirada  ddla  Fortuna 
and  Vicolo  degli  Scienziati,  appei&rs  to  be  an  account  of  the 
dispensator  or  oyerseer  of  the  tasks  in  spinning  allotted  to 
the  female  slaves  of  the  establishment,  and  is  interesting  as 
furnishing  us  with  their  names,  which  are  Vitalis,  Florentina, 
Amarullis,  Januaria,  Heracla,  Maria  (M^ria,  feminine  of 
Marius,  not  Maria),  Lalagia  ^reminding  us  of  Horace's 
Lalage),  Damalis,  and  Doris.  Tlie  pensum,  or  weight  of  wool 
deliver^  to  each  to  be  spun,  is  spelt  pesu^  the  n  and  final  m 
being  omitted,  just  as  we  find  salve  lucruj  for  lucrum^  written 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  Siricus.  In  this  form,  pesu 
is  very  dose  to  the  Italian  wordjpeso. 

We  have  already  alluded  now  and  then  to  the  rade  etchings 
and  caricatures  of  these  wall-artists,  but  to  enter  fully  into 
the  subject  of  the  Pompeian  inscriptions  and  graffiti  would 
almost  demand  a  separate  volume,  and  we  must  therefore 
resume  the  thread  of  our  description. 

A  little  beyond  the  house  of  Siricus,  a  small  street,  mnning 
down  at  right  angles  from  the  direction  of  the  Forum,  enters 
the  Via  del  Lupanare.  Just  at  their  junction,  and  having 
an  entrance  into  both,  stands  the  Lupanar,  from  which  the 
latter  street  derives  its  name.  We  cannot  venture  upon  a 
description  of  this  resort  of  Pagan  immorality.  It  is  kept 
locked  uii,  but  the  guide  will  procure  the  key  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  see  it.*  Next  to  it  is  the  House  of  the  Fuller, 
in  which  was  found  the  elegant  little  bronze  statuette  of 
Narcissus,  now  in  the  Museum.  The  house  contained  nothing 
else  of  interest. 

The  Via  del  Lupanare  terminates  in  the  Street  of  the 

*  There  is  an  acooant  of  its  arrangement  and  inscriptions  in  Fiorelli's 
Ohrmde,  No.  14.,  p.  48,  seq. 
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Augnstals,  or  of  the  Dried  Fruits.  In  this  Utter  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  Via  del  Lupanare,  bnt  a  little 
to  the  left,  is  the  Hoose  of  Narcissas,  or  of  the  Mosaic 
Fountain.  This  house  is  one  of  the  most  recent  excavations 
in  Pompeii,  having  heen  cleared  out  in  1865.  At  the 
threshold  is  a  mosaic  of  a  hoar,  with  the  word  Have.  The 
prothyrum  is  painted  with  figures  on  a  yellow  ground.  On 
the  left  is  a  medallion  of  a  satyr  and  nymph;  the  opposite 
medallion  is  destroyed. 

The  atrium  is  paved  with  mosaic.  The  first  room  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  it  has  a  picture  of  Niircissus 'admiring 
himself  in  the  water.  The  opposite  picture  has  a  female 
figure  seated,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  large  chest 
open  hefore  her.  The  tablinum  is  handsomely  paved  with 
mosaic  and  marble.  Behind  this,  in  place  of  a  peristyle,  is  a 
court  or  garden,  the  wall  of  which  is  painted  with  a  figure 
hearing  a  basin.  At  the  bottom  is  a  handsome  mosaic 
fountain,  from  which  the  house  derives  one  of  its  names,  with 
a  figure  of  Noptune  surrounded  by  fishes  and  sea-fowl ;  above 
are  depicted  large  wild  boars. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
Street  of  the  Lupanar,  is  the  House  of  the  Rudder  and  Trident^ 
also  called  the  House  of  Mars  and  Venus.  The  first  of  these 
names  is  derived  from  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  prothyrum, 
in  which  the  objects  mentioned  are  represented;  while  a 
medallion  picture  in  the  atrium,  with  heads  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  gave  rise  to  the  second  appellation.  The  colours  of 
this  picture  are  still  quite  fredi,  a  result  which  Signor 
Fiorelli  attributes  to  his  having  caused  a  varnish  of  wax  to 
be  laid  over  the  painting  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.*  With- 
out some  such  protection  the  colours  of  these  pictures  soon 
decay ;  the  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  especially,  turns  lAa/^  after 
a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  atrium,  as  usual,  is  surrounded  with  bedchambers.  A 
peculiarity  not  yet  found  in  any  other  house  is  a  niche  or 
closet  on  the  left  of  the  atrium,  having  on  one  side  an  opening 
only  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand,  whence  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  served  as  a  receptade  for  some  valuable 
objects.    It  is  painted  inside  with  a  wall  of  quadrangular 

*  GiormU4,  No.  15,  p.  89. 
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piedBS  of  marble  of  Torioiis  ooloars,  terminated  at  top  with  a 
cornice.     In  each  of  the  squares  is  a  fish,  bird,  or  quadruped. 

This  closet  or  niche  stands  at  the  door  of  a  room  in  which 
is  on  entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage,  having  its  exit  in  the 
Via  del  Lupanare.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
other  apartments  of  this  house.  Behind  is  a  peristyle  with 
twelve  columns,  in  the  garden  of  which  shrubs  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  a  carbonize  state. 

Further  down  the  same  Street  of  the  Augustals,  at  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the  Street  of  Stabiee,  is  the  house 
of  a  baker,  having  on  the  external  wall  the  name  Modestum 
in  red  letters.  For  a  tradesman  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
comfortable  house,  having  an  atrium  and  fountain,  and  some 
painted  chambers.  Beyond  the  atrium  is  a  spacious  court 
with  mills  and  an  oven.  The  oven  was  charged  with  more 
than  eighty  loaves,  the  forms  of  which  are  still  perfect, 
though  they  are  reduced  to  a  dirbonaceous  state.  They  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum. 

llie  narrow  street  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  entering 
the  Via  del  Lupanare  nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Siricus, 
has  been  called  the  Via  del  Balcone,  from  a  small  house  with 
a  projecting  balcony,  or  msnianum.  Indications  of  balconies 
have  been  found  elsewhere,  and  indeed  there  were  evidently 
some  in  the  Via  del  Lupanare ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance 
of  one  restored  to  its  pristine  state,  through  the  care  of  Signer 
Fiorelli  in  substitutmg  fresh  timbers  for  those  which  had 
become  carbonized.  The  visitor  may  ascend  to  the  first  floor 
of  this  house,  from  which  the  balcony  projects  several  feet 
into  the  narrow  lane.  In  the  atrium  of  this  house,  of  which 
we  annex  an  engraving  on  p.  474,  is  a  very  pretty  fountain. 

The  house  next  to  that  of  the  Balcony,  facing  the  entrance 
of  a  small  street  leading  from  the  Via  dell  Abbondanza,  and 
numbered  7  on  the  door-poet,  has  a  few  pictures  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  In  a  painting  in  the  furthest  room  on 
the  left  of  the  atrium  Theseus  is  seen  departing  in  his  ship ; 
Ariadne,  roused  from  sleep,  gazes  on  him  with  despair,  whue 
a  little  weeping  Cupid  stands  by  her  side.  In  the  same 
apartment  are  two  oUier  well-preserved  pictures,  the  subjects 
of  which  it  is  not  eaisy  to  explain.  In  one  is  a  female  display- 
ing to  a  man  two  little  Cupids  in  a  nest,  while  four  other 
figures  are  looking  on.    The  other  is  sometimes  called  the 
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Bape  of  Helen.  There  are  also  several  medallion  heads 
around. 

In  the  small  street  which  runs  parallel  with  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Forum,  called  the  Yico  di  Eumachia,  is  a  house 
named  the  Ca8a  nuova  deUa  Gaccia^  to  distinguish  it  from  one 
of  the  same  name,  previously  discovered.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  its  appellation  is  derived  from  a  large  painting  on 
the  wall  of  the  peristyle,  of  bears,  lions,  and  other  animals. 
On  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  tablinum  is  a  picture  of  Bacchus 
discovering  Ariadne.  A  satyr  lifts  her  vest,  while  Silenus 
and  other  figures  look  on  in  admiration.  The  painting  on  the 
left-hand  wdl  is  destroyed.  On  entering  the  peristyle  a  door 
on  the  right  leads  down  some  steps  into  a  garden,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  a  small  altar  before  a  wall,  on  which  is  a  painting 
of  shmbs. 

Proceeding  from  this  street  into  the  Vico  Storto,  which 
forms  a  continuation  of  it  on  the  north,  we  find  on  the  right 
A  recently  excavated  house,  which,  from  several  slabs  of 
variously  coloured  marbles  found  in  it,  has  been  called  the 
House  of  the  Dealer  in  Marbles.  Under  a  large  court  in  the 
interior,  surrounded  with  Doric  columns,  are  some  subter- 
ranean apartments,  in  one  of  which  was  discovered  a  well 
more  than  eighty  feet  deep,  and  stiU  supplied  with  fresh 
water ;  almost  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  at  Pompeii.  The 
beautiful  statuette  of  Silenus,  already  described,  was  found  in 
this  house.  Hero  also  was  made  the  rare  discovery  of  the 
skeletons  of  two  horses,  with  the  remains  of  a  higa. 

This  description  might  be  extended,  but  it  would  be  tedious 
to  repeat  details  of  smaller  and  less  interesting  houses,  the 
features  of  which  present  in  general  much  uniformity  ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  this  account  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries  with  a  notice  of  a  group  of  bodies  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  forms  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
through  the  ingenuity  of  Signer  Fiorelli. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  showers  of  lapillOj 
or  pumice-stone,  by  which  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  and 
buried,  were  foUowed  by  streams  of  a  thick,  tenacious  mud, 
which  flowing  over  the  deposit  of  lapiUo^  and  filling  up  all 
the  crannies  and  interstices  into  which  that  substance  had  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  objects  over  which  this  mud  flowed  were  enveloped  in  it 
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as  in  ft  plaster  mould ;  and  where  tliese  objects  hftppened  to 
be  human  bodies,  their  decay  left  ft  cavity  in  which  their 
forms  were  as  accurately  preserved  and  rendered  as  in  the 
mould  prepared  for  the  casting  of  a  bronze  statue.  Such 
cavities  had  often  been  observed.  In  some  of  them  remnants 
of  charred  wood,  accompanied  with  bronze  or  other  ornaments, 
showed  that  the  object  inclosed  had  been  a  piece  of  furniture ; 
while  in  others,  the  remains  of  bones  and  of  articles  of  apparel 
evinced  but  too  plainly  that  the  hollow  had  been  the  living 
grave  which  hfA  swallowed  tip  some  unfortunate  human 
being.  In  a  happy  moment  the  idea  occurred  to  Signer 
Fiorelli  of  filling  up  these  cavities  with  liquid  plaster,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  cast  of  the  objects  which  had  been  inclosed 
in  them.  The  experiment  was  first  made  in  a  small  street 
leading  from  the  Via  del  Balcone  Pensile  towards  the  Forum. 
The  bodies  here  found  were  on  the  lapiUo  at  a  height^  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  story  of  their 
discovery  has  been  so  admirably  told  in  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  before  referred  to,*  that  we  shall  again 
trespass  on  its  pages. 

"  Amon^  the  first  casts  thus  obtained  were  those  of  four 
human  bemgs.  They  are  now  preserved  in  a  room  at« 
Pompeii,  f  and  more  ghastly  and  painful,  yet  deeply  interest- 
ing and  touching  objects,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We  have 
death  itself  mould^  and  cast — the  yery  last  struggle  and 
final  agony  brought  before  us.  They  tell  their  story  with  a 
horrible  dramatic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could  ever  reach. 
They  would  have  furnished  a  thrilling  episode  to  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.* 

"  Those  four  persons  had  perished  in  a  street.  They  had 
remained  within  the  shelter  of  their  homes  until  the  thick 
black  mud  began  to  creep  through  every  cranny  and  chink. 
Driven  from  their  retreat,  they  began  to  fiee  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  streets  were  already  buried  deep  in  the  loose 
pumice-stones  which  had  been  fisdling  for  many  hours  in  un- 
remitting showers,  and  which  reached  almost  to  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor.  These  victims  of  the  eruption  were  not 
found  together,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  haye  belonged  to 
the  same  fiimily  or  household.      The  most  interesting  of  the 

♦  No.  230,  p.  382. 

t  In  the  street  leading  to  the  Gate  of  Hercnlanenni. 
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casts  is  that  of  two  women,  probably  mother  and  daughter, 
lying  feet  to  feet.  Thej  appear  from  their  garb  to  have  been 
peo^e  of  poor  condition.  The  elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly 
on  her  side.  Overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  she  probably 
fell  and  died  without  a  struggle.  Her  limbs  are  extended, 
and  her  left  arm  drops  loosely.  On  one  finger  is  stiU  seen 
her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  child  was  a  gin  of  fifteen ;  she 
seems,  poor  thing,  to  have  struggled  hard  for  life.  Her  le^ 
are  drawn  up  convulsively ;  her  little  hands  are  clenched  in 
agony.  In  one  she  holds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress, 
with  which  she  had  covered  her  head,  burying  her  face  in  her 
arm,  to  shield  herself  from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the 
foul  sulphurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  head  is  perfectly 
preserved.  The  texture  of  her  coarse  linen  garments  may  be 
traced,  and  even  the  fSashion  of  her  dress,  with  its  long  sleeves 
reachin^^  to  her  wrists ;  here  and  there  it  is  torn,  and  the 
smooth  young  skin  appears  in  the  plaster  like  polished  marble. 
On  her  tiny  feet  may  still  be  seen  her  embroidoi*ed  sandals. 

*'  At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a  third  woman.  She 
appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  a  better  class  than  the  olhor  two.  On  one 
of  her  fingers  were  two  silver  rings,  and  her  gaiments  were 
of  a  finer  texture.  Her  linen  head-dress,  falling  over  her 
shoulders  like  that  of  a  matron  in  a  Boman  statue,  can  still 
be  distinguished.  She  had  fiBtllen  on  Jier  side,  overcome  by 
the  heat  and  gases,  but  a  terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded her  last  agony.  One  arm  is  raised  in  despair;  the 
hands  are  clenched  convulsively ;  her  garments  are  gatliered 
up  on  one  side,  leaving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful  shape. 
So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  formed  by  the  soft  and 
yielding  mud,  that  the  cast  would  seem  to  be  token  f^om  an 
exquisite  work  of  Greek  art  She  had  fled  with  her  little 
tr^ure,  which  lay  scattered  around  her — two  silver  cups,  a 
few  jewels,  and  some  dozen  silver  coins;  nor  had  she,  like  a 
good  housewife,  forgotten  her  keys,  after  having  probably 
locked  up  her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape.  They  were 
found  by  her  side. 

*'  The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  people,  perhaps  a 
common  soldier.  He  is  of  almost  colossal  size ;  he  lies  on 
his  back,  his  arms  extended  by  his  side  and  his  foet  stretched 
out  as  if,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  had  laid  himself  down 
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to  meet  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  dress  consists  of  a  short 
coat  or  jerkin  and  tight-fitting  breeches  of  some  coarse  stufif, 
perhaps  leather;  heavy  sandals,  with  soles  studded  with 
nails,  are  laced  tightly  round  his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is 
seen  his  iron  ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked,  the 
mouth  open,  as  in  death.  Some  of  the  teeth  still  remain,  and 
even  part  of  the  moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

"The  importanco  of  Signer  Fiorelli's  discovery  may  be 
understood  from  the  results  we  have  described.  It  may 
fumisli  us  with  many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dress  and 
domestic  habits  of  the  Eomans,  and  with  many  an  interesting 
episode  of  the  last  day  of  Pompeii.  Had  it  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period  we  might  perhaps  have  possessed  the  perfect 
cast  of  the  Diomedes,  as  they  clung  together  in  their  last 
struggle,  and  of  other  victims  whoso  remams  are  now  mingled 
together  in  the  bone-house.*' 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  with  stating  that  the  house 
now  excavating  (February,  1866)  nearly  opposite  the  new 
baths,  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the  Via  Stabiana,  and  forming 
a  continuation  of  those  of  Abundance  and  of  Holconius, 
appears  to  be  one  of  considerable  magnificence.  The  pave- 
ment before  the  entrance  is  raised,  and  is  ascended  by  three 
stops.  On  entering  a  noble  atrium  presents  itself,  having  an 
impluvium  with  no  fewer  than  sixteen  columns.  On  the 
right  is  a  handsome  lararium,  purporting  to  be  erected  by  two 
freedmen  of  Diadumenus.  We  await  with  much  interest  the 
excavation  of  this  house,  which  promises  to  be  among  the 
handsomest  of  Pompeii.  The  following  additional  particu- 
lars have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  editor  of  Murray's 
*  Handbook  for  South  Italy.'  **  Three  human  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  in  this  house,  with  their  gold  and  silver 
ornaments — a  very  handsome  gold  ring  set  with  an  amethyst 
intaglio  of  an  Abundance,  a  silver  rmg,  a  gold  and  silver 
bracelet,  &c.  The  paintings  in  the  room  opening  out  of  the 
tiblinum  are  graceful,  and  represent  Apollo  and  certain 
Muses.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  house  (besides  the 
raised  pavement)  are  the  small  porter's  lodge  in  the  prothy- 
rum,  and  the  four  elongated  windows,  with  bronze  frames 
for  glass,  in  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  entrance." 
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Foriloo  or  the  Huuae  uT  DiomtdM*  wttb  *  view  of  Um  Atrium  bs-yuixL 


CHAPTER  X. 


SUBURBAN  YILLA. 


Thb  most  intoresting,  and  by  far  the  most  extonsiye  of  the 
private  buildings  yet  discovered,  is  the  Suburban  Villa,  as  it 
is  called,  from  its  position  a  little  way  without  the  gates,  in 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  led  to,  or  formed  part  of,  the 
suburb  called  Augustus  Felix.  Excavations  were  made  in 
this  part  of  the  town  in  1771,  and  the  two  or  three  following 
years,  when  this  villa  was  discovered.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  plan  of  this  edifice  is  in  close  acccord  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  country  houses  given  us  by  Yitruvius  and  others 
—a  circumstance  which  tends  strongly  to  oonfirm  the  belief 

*  See  Pomp,  Ant,  Iliit.,  U  U  p.  257,  seq. 
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already  expressed,  that  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  upon 
tiie  Roman  system  of  arrangement,  although  the  Greek  taste 
may  prodominato  in  their  decoration.  We  will  commence  by 
extracting  the  most  important  passages  in  Pliny  the  Younger  s 
description  of  his  Laurentine  Yill%  that  the  reader  may  have 
some,  general  notion  of  the  .subject,  some  standard  with  which 
to  compare  that  .which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

''My  yilla  is  large  enough  for  convenience,  though  not 
splen^d.  The  first  apartment  which  presents  itself  is  a  plain, 
yet  not  mean,  atrium ;  .then  comes  a  portico,  in  shape  like  the 
letter  O,  which  surrounds  a  stnall,  but  pleasant  area.  This  is 
an  excellent  retreat  in  bad  weathet,  being  sheltered  by  glazed 
windows,*  and  still  more  effectually  by  an  oyerhanging  roof. 
Opposite  the  ceiitre  of  this  ^rtioo  is  a  pleasant  cavredium, 
'after  whidi  comes  a  handsome  triclinium,*  which  projects  upon 
the  beach,  so  that  when  the  south-west  wind  urges  the  sea, 
the  last  broken  waves  just  dash  against  its  walls.  On  every 
side  of  this  zoom  are  folding  doors,  or  windows  equally  largo, 
so  that  froln  the  three  sides  there  is  a  view,  as  it  were,  of  three 
seas  at  once,  while  backwards  the  eye  wanders  through  the 
apartments  already  described,  the  caviedium,  portico,  and 
atrium,  to  woods  and  distant  mountains.  To  the  left  are 
several  apartments,  including  a  bedchamber,  and  room  fitted 
up  as  a  library,  which  jets  out  in  an  elliptic  form,  and,  by  its 
several  windows,  admits  the  sun  during  its  whole  course. 
These  apartments  I  make  my  winter  abode.  The  rest  of  this 
side  of  the  house  is  allotted  to  my  slaves  and  freedmen,  yet 
it  is  for  the  most  part  neaK  enough  to  receive  my  friends. 
To  the  right  of  the  trieUnium  is  a  very  elegant  chamber, 
and  another,  which  you  may  call  either  a  very  large  chamber 
{cubictdum)^  or  moderate-sized  pating-room  (caenaiio),  which 
commands  a  full  prospect  both  of  the  sun  and  sea.  Passing 
hen<Se,  through  three  or  four  other  chambers,  you  enter  the  cdla 
frigidcaria  of  the  baths,  in  which  there  are  two  basins  pro- 
jecting from  opposite  walls,  abundantly  large  enough  to  swim 
in,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance.  Then 
come  the  anointing-iroom,  the  hypocaust,  or  furnace,  and  two 

*  Specnlaribof.  Whether  glass  windows  or  talc  windows  (lapis  specalaiis) 
were  meant,  is  a  oon^rerted  point  We  lire  inclined  to  believe  the  latter, 
althouf(h  glass  windows  were  unquestionably  in  use  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
•8  is  proved  by  the  excayations  of  Herculaneum  and*  Pompeii. 
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small  roomB ;  next  the  warm  bath,  which  commands  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  sea.  Not  &r  off  is  the  tphearitierium,  a 
room  devoted  to  in-door  exercises  and  games,  exposed  to  the 
hottest  son  of  the  declining  day.  Beside  it  is  a  tridinimo, 
jirhere  the  noise  of  the  sea  is  never  heard  but  in  a  storm,  and 

""^^then  faintly,  looking  out  upon  the  garden  and  the  getUUiOj  or 
place  for  taking  the  air  in  a  carriage  or  litter,  which  encom- 
passes it.  The  gestatio  is  hedged  with  box,  and  with  rose^ 
marj  where  the  box  is  wanting ;  for  box  grows  well  where  it 
is  sheltered  by  buildings,  but  withers  when  exposed  in  an 
open  situation  to  the  wind,  and  especially  within  reach  of 
spray  from  the  sea.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the  gestatio  is 
joined  a  shady  walk  of  vines,  soft  and  tender  even  to  the 
naked  feet.  The  garden  is  full  of  mulberries  and  figs,  the 
soil  being  especially  suited  to  the  former.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  gestatio  there  is  also  a  cryptoportico,  for  extent  com- 
parable to  public  buildings,  having  windows  on  (me  side 
looking  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  to  tho  garden.  In  front  of  it 
IS  a  xystus,  fragrant  with  violets,  where  the  sun's  heat  is 
increased  by  reflection  from  the  cryptoportico,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  breaks  the  north-east  wind.  At  either  end  of  it  is 
a  suite  of  apartments,  in  which,  in  truth,  I  place  my  chief 
delight.'**   Such  was  one  of  several  villas  described  by  Pliny. 

^^lie  directions  given  by  Vitrnvius  for  building  country  houses 
are  very  short  ^  The  same  principles,"  he  says,  ^  are  to  be 
observed  in  country  houses  as  in  town  houses,  except  that  in 
the  latter  the  atrium  lies  next  to  the  door,  but  in  pseudo- 
urban  houses  tho  peristyles  come  first,  then  atria  surrounded 
by  paved  porticoes,  looking  upon  courts  for  gymnastic  exercises 
and  waUang  "  (palcBttras  H  amiulatume9),\  It  will  appear 
that  the  distribution  of  tho  Suburban  Villa  was  entirely  iu 
accordance  with  these  rules. 

The  house  is  built  upon  the  side  of  tho  hill,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  ground  fidls  away,  not  only  in  the  line  of  the 
street,  across  the  breadth  of  the  house,  but  also  from  the  front 
to  the  back,  so  that  the  doorway  itself  being  elevated  frt>m 
five  to  six  fuet  above  the  roadway,  there  is  room  at  the  back 

*  Plin.  Ep.  lib.  ii.  17.  We  hare  rerj  much  shortened  the  original,  leaving 
out  th«  deccriptJon  o^  at  least,  one  upper  floor,  and  other  paiticdan  which  did 
not  appear  ntoeksurj  to  the  illu&tratiou  of  our  subject. 

t  Yitruviu*,  vi.  8. 
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of  tlie  house  for  an  eztensiye  and  magnifioent  suite  of  rooms 
bctwoou  tlio  level  of  the  peristyle  and  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  two  levels  are  represented  on  the  same  plan,  heing  dis- 
tinguished by  a  difference  in  the  shudins.  The  darker  parts 
show  the  walls  of  the  upper  floor,  the  lighter  ones  indicate 
the  distribution  of  the  lower.  A  further  distinction  is  made 
in  the  references,  which  are  by  figures  to  the  upper  floor,  and 
by  letters  to  the  lower.  There  are  besides  subterraneous 
vaults  and  galleries  not  expressed  in  the  plan. 

1.  Broad  foot  pavement  raised  nine  inches  or  a  foot  above 
the  carriage  T^ay,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Street  of  Tombs.  2.  Inclined  pLuies,  leading  up  to  the  pordi 
on  each  side.  8.  Entrance.  4.  Peristyle.  This  arrangement 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Yitruvius  for  the 
building  of  country  houses  just  quoted.  The  order  of  the 
peristyle  is  extremely  elegant.  The  columns,  their  capitals, 
and  entablatures,  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  The  architectural  decorations  are  worked 
in  stucco  ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Mazois  that  both  here  and  in 
other  instances  the  artist  has  taken  liberties,  which  he  would 
not  have  indulged  in  had  he  been  working  in  liiore  valuable 
materials.  On  this  ground  that  eminent  aruniteot  hazards  a 
conjecture  that  the  plasterer  had  a  distinct  style  of  orna- 
menting, different  from  that  of  architects,  or  oi  the  masons  in 
their  employ,  llie  lower  third  of  the  columns,  which  is  not 
fluted,  is  painted  red.  The  pavement  was  formed  of  opus 
Signinum,  6.  Uncovered  court  with  an  impluvinm,  wliich 
collected  the  rain  water  and  fed  a  cistern,  whence  the  common 
household  wants  were  supplied.  6.  Descending  staircase, 
which  led  to  a  court  and  building  on  a  lower  level,  appro- 
priated to  the  offices,  as  the  kitchen,  bakehouse,  (&o.,  and  to 
the  use  of  slaves.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ground 
slopes  with  a  I'apid  descent  away  from  the  city  gate.  This 
lower  story,  therefore,  was  not  under  ground,  chough  near 
eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  peristyle.  It  communicates 
with  the  road  by  a  back  door.  From  the  bottom  of  the  stair 
there  runs  a  long  corridor,  A,  somewhat  indistinct  in  our 
small  plan,  owing  to  its  being  crossed  several  times  by  the 
dark  lines  of  the  upper  floor,  which  leads  down  by  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  portico  surrounding  the  garden.  This  was  the 
back  stair,  as  we  should  call  it,  by  which  the  servants  com- 
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mtinicated  with  that  port  of  the  house.  There  was  another 
staircase,  B,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  for  the  use  of 
the  family.    7.  Door  and  passage  tothe  upper  garden,  marked 

17,  on  the  same  level  as  the  court.  8.  Open  hall,  corre- 
sponding in  position  with  a  tablinum.  Bemg  thus  placed 
l^tween  the  court  and  the  gallery,  28,  it  must  have  beer 
closed  with  folding  doors  of  wood,  which  perhaps  were  glazed. 
9,  10,  11,  12.  Various  I'ooms  containing  nothing  remarkable, 

18.  Two  rooms  situated  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  at  the 
two  ends  of  a  long  gallery,  28,  and  looking  out  upon  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  garden,  from  which  the  eye  took  in  the  whole 
gulf  of  Naples  to  the  point  of  Sorrento,  and  the  island  cf 
Capreie.  14.  Procteton,  or  antechamber.  15.  Lodge  of  the 
cubicular  slave,  or  attendant  upon  the  bedroom.  16.  Bed- 
room, probably  that  of  the  master,  or  else  the  state-chamber. 
h.  Alcove.  Several  rings  were  found  here  which  had  evidently 
belonged  to  a  curtain  to  draw  across  the  front  of  ii  e.  Hollow 
stand  or  counter  of  masonry,  probably  coated  with  stucco  or 
marble,  which  served  for  a  toilet-table.  Several  vases  were 
found  there,  which  must  have  contained  perfumes  or  cosmetic 
oils.  The  form  of  this  bedroom  is  very  remarkable,  and  will 
not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  from  its  exact  correspondence 
with  the  elliptic  chamber  or  library  described  by  Pliny  in  his 
Laurentine  villa.  The  windows  in  the  semicircular  end  are 
so  placed  that  they  receive  the  rising,  noontide,  and  setting 
sun.  Bull's  eyes,  placed  above  the  windows,  permitted  them 
to  be  altogether  closed  without  darkening  the  room  entirely. 
These  windows  opened  on  a  garden,  where,  in  Mazois'  time, 
the  care  of  the  guardian  had  planted  roses,  which  almost, 
beguiled  him  into  the  belief  that  he  had  found  the  genuine 
produce  of  a  Pompeian  garden.  This  must  have  been  a 
delightful  room,  from  its  ample  size,  elegance  of  ornament, 
and  the  quiet  cheerful  retirement  of  its  situation.  17.  Upper 
garden  upon  the  level  of  the  court. 

18.  Entrance  to  the  baths,  which,  though  originally  rare  in 
private  houses  had  become  so  common,  long  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pompeii,  that  few  wealthy  persons  wore  without  them. 
The  word  hatneum  was  peculiarly  applied  to  domestic,  ihermce  to 
public  baths.  This  specimen,  which  fortunately  was  almost 
perfect,  small  as  it  is,  suffices  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  private  baths  among  the  Romans.   19.  Portico 
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upon  two  sidos  of  a  small  triangular  court.  Tbcro  is  ns  much 
skill  in  tbo  disposition,  as  taste  in  tlio  decoration,  of  this 
court,  which  presents  a  symmetrical  plan,  notwithstanding 
the  irregular  form  of  the  S|)ace  allotted  to  it.  Its  situation  is 
oonfoiiuable  to  the  advice  of  Vitravius ;  and  as  it  could  not 
front  the  west,  it  has  been  placed  to  the  south.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  are  octagonal.  At  the  extremity  of  the  galleiy, 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a  small  furnace  where 
was  prepared  some  waim  beverage  or  restorative  for  the  use 
of  the  bathers,  who  were  accustomed  to  take  wine  or  cordials 
before  they  went  away.  Here  a  gridiron  nnd  two  frying-pans 
were  found,  still  blackened  with  smoke.*  In  the  centre  of 
the  base,  or  third  side  of  the  couii,  is  placed  a  bath,  20,  about 
six  feet  square,  lined  with  stucco,  the  edge  of  which  is  faced 
with  marble.  It  was  covei*ed  wiUi  a  roof^  the  mark  of  which 
is  still  visible  on  the  walls,  supported  by  two  Pinal's  placed 
on  the  projecting  angles.  The  holes  in  the  walls  to  admit 
the  three  principal  beams  are  so  contrived  thai  each  side  is 
lined  with  a  single  brick.  Under  this  covering  the  whole 
wall  was  painted  to  represent  water,  with  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals  swimming  about.  The  water  was  blue,  and 
rather  deep  in  colour :  the  fish  were  represented  in  the  most 
vivid  and  varied  tints.  Some  years  ago  this  painting  re- 
covered, on  being  wetted,  the  original  freshness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  colouring ;  but  exposure  to  the  weather  has  done  its  work, 
and  now  scarce  a  trace  of  it  remains.  In  the  middle  of  it 
there  is  a  circular  broken  space  to  which  a  mask  was  formerly 
attached,  through  which  a  stream  guslied  into  the  basin  below. 
Two  or  three  steps  led  down  to  this  haptisterium,  where  the 
cold  bath  was  taken  in  the  open  air.  This  court  and  portico 
were  paved  in  mosaic.  21.  Apodyterium.  22.  Frigidarium. 
23.  Tepidarium.  These  two  rooms,  in  neither  of  which  was 
there  a  bathing  vessel,  show  that  frequently  rooms  thus  named 
were  not  intended  for  bathing,  but  simply  to  preserve  two 
intermediate  ffradations  of  temperature,  between  the  burning 
heat  of  the  caldarium  or  laconicum  and  the  open  air.  In  fact, 
no  trace  of  any  contrivance  for  the  introduction  or  reception 
of  water  has  been  found  in  No.  22.  It  was  simply  a  cold 
chamber,  cella  frigidaria.    Nor  was  the  little  chamber,  23, 

*   BODUOCI. 
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largo  enough  to  rccoivo  conyonicntlj  a  bathing  yessel;  but 
Boats  of  wood  woro  found  there  for  the  convenienoe  of  those 
who  hod  quitted  the  batli,  and  who  came  there  to  undergo 
the  discipline  of  the  strigil,  and  that  minute  process  of  puri- 
fication and  anointing  which  we  have  before  described.  This 
room  is  not  above  twelve  feet  by  six :  the  bath,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  calculated  for  the  reception  of  more  than 
one,  or,  at  most,  of  two  persons  at  once.  Here  the  great  question 
relative  to  tho  use  of  glass  windows  by  the  ancients  was 
finally  settled.  This  apartment  was  lighted  by  a  window 
closed  by  a  moveable  frame  of  wood,  which,  though  converted 
into  charcoal,  still  hold,  when  it  was  found,  four  panes  of  glass 
about  six  inches  square.  A  more  elaborate  and  curious  glass 
window  was  found  at  a  later  |)eriod  in  the  public  baths. — 
See  p.  IGO,  Part  I.  24.  Caldarium.  It  might,  however,  bo 
employed  at  pleasure  as  a  tepid  or  cold  lath,  when  the  weather 
was  too  cold  for  bathing  in  the  open  air.  The  suspensura 
caldariorum,  as  Vitruvius  calls  the  hollow  walls  and  floors 
raised  ujwn  pillars,  are  in  remarkably  good  preservation.  By 
means  of  theso  the  whole  apartment  was  entirely  enveloped 
in  flame,  and  might  bo  casUy  raised  to  a  most  stifling  tem- 
pei'ature.  We  have  fully  described  the  method  of  constructing 
these  in  the  chapter  upon  the  public  baths,  p.  170,  and  need 
not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said.  We  will  however  add, 
that  Vitruvius  directs  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  hair  to  be 
laid  between  the  pillars  and  tho  pavement ;  and  some  tradition 
of  this  custom  may  be  imagined  to  subsist,  for  the  potters  of  the 
country,  in  some  cases,  work  up  wool  with  their  clay,  a  practice 
unknown  elsewhere,  as  we  believe,  in  the  art  of  pottery.  The 
burning  vapour  passed  out  above  the  ceiling,  gaining  no 
entrance  into  the  apartment.  Air  and  light  were  admitted  by 
two  windows,  one  higher  than  the  other.  In  one  of  these 
Mazois  found  a  fragment  of  glass.  The  bathing  vessel,  e, 
lined  with  stucco,  and  coated  on  tho  outside  with  marble,  was 
fed  by  two  cocks,  which  must  have  been  very  small,  to  judge 
from  the  -space  which  they  occupied.  Hence  hot  and  cold 
water  were  supplied  at  pleasure ;  and  it  was  only  to  fill  the 
vessel  with  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  apartment  would  bo 
converted  into  one  great  vapour  bath.  As  it  would  have  been 
difficult  or  impossible  to  have  kept  alive  a  lamp  or  torch  in 
so  dense  a  steam,  there  is  near  the  door  a  circular  hole,  closed 
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formerlj  by  a  glass,  whicb  served  to  admit  the  light  of  a 
lamp  plaoed  in  the  adjoining  chamber.  The  hypocaust,  or 
fomaoe  and  apparatus,  25,  for  heating  the  water,  are  so 
plaoed  that  thej  cannot  be  soon  from  the  triangnlar  court 
They  are  small,  but  correspond  with  the  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  which  they  were  required  to  furnish,  /.  Stone 
table,  g.  Cistern,  h.  Mouth  of  hypocaust.  t.  A  furnace, 
probably  for  boiling  water  when  merely  a  tepid  bath  was  re- 
quired, without  heating  the  suspensura  caldarionun.  By  the 
side  of  the  hypocaust  were  placed  the  vases  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Baths :  thoir  |)odestal8 
were  observable  between  tho  mouth  of  the  furnace  and  the 
letter  k,  h  Wooden  staircase,  no  longer  in  existence,  which 
led  to  the  apartments  above.     26.  Beservoir. 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  this  bath.  Some  paintings 
and  mosaics,  which  are  ordinary  enough,  formed  its  only 
decorations;  yet,  from  the  little  that  remains,  we  can 
discover  that  the  good  taste  which  reigned  everywhere,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  oolours,  must  have  rondored  the  effect  of 
the  whole  most  agreeablo. 

27.  This  chamber  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  wardrobe, 
where  the  numerous  garments  of  the  opulent  masters  of  this 
dwelling  were  kept  under  presses,  to  give  them  a  lustre. 
This  conjecture  is  founded  upon  the  remains  of  calcined 
stuffs,  and  the  fragments  of  wardrobes  and  carbonised  plank 
found  in  the  course  of  excavation.  2S.  Great  gallery,  lighted 
by  windows  which  looked  upon  the  two  terraces,  84,  separated 
by  the  large  hall,  88.  Tlus  gallery  furnished  an  agreeable 
promenade,  when  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  enjoyment  of 
the  external  porticoes  or  terraces.  29,  29.  These  two  small 
apartments,  which  were  open  to  the  gallery,  and  probably 
were  closed  by  glass,  may  very  well  have  been,  one  a  library, 
the  other  a  reading-room,  since  the  place  in  which  books 
were  kept  was  not  usually  the  place  in  which  they  were  read : 
being  small  and  confined,  suitable  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  volumes  which  an  ancient  library  generally  con- 
tained, and  also  to  the  limited  space  within  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rolls  of  papyrus  might  be  placed.  A 
bust,  painted  on  the  wall  of  one  of  them,  confirms  this 
supposition,  for  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  were  fond  of 
keeping  the  portraits  of  eminent  men  before  their  eyes,  and 
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especiBlly  of  placing  those  of  literary  men  in  their  libraries. 
30.  The  form  of  this  hall  is  suitable  to  a  triclinium,  and  its 
situation,  protected  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  Bun*8 
rays,  would  seem  to  maik  it  as  a  summer  triclinium.  Still 
the  guests  ei^'oyed  the  view  of  the  country  and  of  the  sea, 
by  means  of  a  door  opening  upon  the  terrace.  In  front  of 
the  little  chamber,  31,  is  a  square  opening  for  the  staircase, 
which  descends  to  the  point  B  upon  the  floor  below.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  at  the  entrance  of  each  division  of  the 
building  there  is  a  lodge  for  a  slave.  No  doubt  each  suite 
of  rooms  hod  its  peculiar  keeper.  The  chamber,  10,  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  for  the  keeper  of  the  peristyle ;  the 
apartment,  15,  belonged  to  the  slave  of  the  bedchamber,  who 
watched  the  apartment  of  his  master ;  a  recess  under  the 
staircase,  35,  was,  without  doubt,  the  place  of  the  atriensis, 
or  attendant  on  the  atrium,  when  the  hall,  8,  was  open,  to 
give  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  house  ;  and  when  this 
hall  was  closed,  he  attended  in  the  chamber,  12,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  through  the  passage,  or  fauces. 
Lastly,  the  small  lodge,  31,  is  so  placed  as  to  keep  watch 
over  all  communication  between  the  upper  floor,  where  is  the 
peristyle,  and  the  lower  floor,  in  which  the  apartments  of  the 
family  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  situated.  32.  Apartment, 
entirely  ruined,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  name. 
83.  Large  cyzicene  oecus,  about  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-six. 
All  the  windows  of  this  apartment  opened  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  gave  a  view  of  the  garden,  the  terraces  and 
trellises  which  ornamented  them,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  and 
beautiful  prospect  towards  the  sea  and  Vesuvius.  84.  Large 
terraces,  perhaps  formerly  covered  with  trellises,  which 
communicate  with  the  terraces  over  the  gallery  by  which  the 
garden  is  surrounded.  85.  Staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
floor,  on  which  may  have  been  the  ^rnaeceum,  or  suite  of 
apartments  belonging  to  the  women.  So  retired  a  situation, 
however,  did  not  always  suit  the  taste  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  '*  they  occupy  for  the  most  part 
the  first  floor  in  the  front  of  the  house."  Mazois  was  long 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  must  have  been  an  upper 
story  here,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  find  the  staircase. 
At  last  he  discovered  in  this  place  marks  in  the  plaster, 
which  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  it  had  existed  here^ 
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though  boing  of  wood  it  disappeared  with  the  other  wood- 
work. He  recognized  the  inclination  and  the  height  of  the 
steps,  and  found  that  thoj  were  high  and  narrow,  like  those 
stone  stairs  which  exist  still  in  the  same  dwelling.  36.  A 
sort  of  vestibule  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  appropriated 
to  the  officea  This  lower  court  probably  contained  the 
kitchen.  81.  Bakehouse,  apartments  of  the  inferior  slaves, 
stablee,  and  other  accessories.  These  are  separated  from  the 
main  building  by  means  of  a  mesaulon,  or  small  internal 
court,  to  diminish  the  dapger  in  case  of  a  fire  happening  in 
the  kitchen  or  bakehouse.  There  wei*e  two  ways  of  com- 
munication from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the  level  of  the 
garden  ;  on  one  side  by  the  corridor.  A,  A,  principally 
reserved  for  the  servants,  on  the  other  by  the  staircase,  B. 
C,  C,  C.  Portico  round  the  garden.  The  side  beneath  the 
house  and  that  at  the  right  of  the  plan  are  perfectly  pre- 
served, but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  support  the 
terrace  on  this  side  by  inserting  a  modem  pillar  between 
each  of  the  old  ones,  and  to  build  two  massive  piers  beneath 
the  terrace  on  which  the  great  cyzicene  hall  is  situated. 
This  portico  was  elegantly  ornamented.  If  we  may  judge  of 
the  whole  from  a  part,  which  is  given  by  Mazois,  the  interior 
entablature  was  ornamented  with  light  mouldings  and  run- 
ning patterns,  while  there  was  a  little  picture  over  each  pillar. 
That  in  his  plate  represents  a  swan  flying  away  with  a 
serpent.  The  pillars  wore  sqiuiro,  the  lower  part  painted 
with  flowers  springing  from  trellises,  apparently  of  very 
delicate  execution.  The  same  style  of  painting  occurs  in 
the  court  of  the  baths.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  beneath 
the  terrace  is,  in  respect  of  its  construction,  one  of  the  most 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  building  which  have  reached 
our  time.  It  is  a  plane  surface  of  masonry,  hung  in  the  air, 
supported  neither  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  nor  by  iron 
cramps,  but  owing  its  existence  entirely  to  the  adherence  of 
the  mortar  by  which  it  is  cemented.  It  is  divided  into 
compartments  by  false  beams  (caissons)  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  whole  is  of  remarkable  solidity.  D.  Open 
hall  at  the  end  of  the  western  portico.  K  Fountain,  supplied 
perhaps  by  the  water  of  the  cistern.  There  was  formerly  a 
well  upon  the  terrace,  34,  by  which  water  might  be  drawn 
from  Uie  reservoir  of  this  fountain,  but  it  was  efBbced  when 
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tho  area  of  tho  ierraoe  was  restored.  F,  F,  F.  Different 
chambers,  halls,  triclinium,  in  which  the  remains  of  a  carpet 
were  fonnd  on  tho  floor,  and  other  rooms,  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  particular  destination.  They  are  all 
decorated  in  tho  most  elegant  and  refined  manner,  but  their 
paintings  are  hastening  to  decay  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
grievous  to  behold.  Fortunately  the  Academy  of  Naples  has 
published  a  volume  of  details,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  frescos  of  this  villa  are  engraved*  G.  Passage,  leading 
hv  the  staircase  B  to  the  upper  floor,  and  by  the  staircase 
H  to  the  subterranean  galleries.  There  is  a  similar  stair- 
case, H,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  portico.  These  galleries 
form  a  crypt  beneath  the  portico,  lighted  and  aired  by  loop- 
holes on  the  level  of  tho  ground.  Amphorte,  placed  in  sand 
against  the  wall,  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  coigectured  that  the  crypt  served  the 
purposes  of  a  cellar ;  but  even  this  crypt  was  coarsely 
painted.  I.  Mesaulon,  or  court,  which  separates  the  offices 
from  the  house.  E.  Small  room  at  the  extremity  of  the 
garden.  L.  An  oratory ;  the  niche  served  to  receive  a  little 
statue.  M.  Xystus,  or  garden.  N.  Piscina,  with  a  jei  d^eau, 
O.  Enclosure  covered  with  a  trellis.  P.  Door  to  the  country, 
and  towards  the  sea.  Q.  This  enclosure,  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  appears  to  have  been  ooTered  with  a  trellis,  and  must 
have  been  much  frequented,  since  there  is  a  noble  flight  of 
steps  loading  down  to  it  from  the  upper  garden.  It  fronted 
the  south,  and  must  have  been  a  delightful  winter  promenade. 
We  have  given,  as  a  Frontispiece  to  this  Part,  a  general 
view  of  this  delightful  abode  as  it  now  exists,  taken  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  behind  the  garden  portico.*  The 
parts  of  it  need  little  explanation  after  the  minute  account 
already  given.  The  arch  to  the  left  is  the  end  of  the  open 
hall,  D,  above  the  portico;  on  each  side  are  the  terraces,  84, 
84,  and  in  the  centre  are  the  remains  of  the  cyzicene  halL 
Beneath,  on  the  level  of  the  portico,  are  the  several  rooms 
marked  F,  probably  the  chief  summer  abode  of  the  family, 
being  well  adapted  to  that  purpose  by  their  refreshing 
coolness.  Their  ceilings  for  the  most  part  are  semicircular 
vaults,  richly  painted,  and  the  more  valuable  because  few 

*  Some  of  the  surrounding  accevories  fire  now  altered,  from  the  progms  of 
the  excarations. 
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ceilings  have  been  fonnd  in  eziBtenoe.  We  Bhould  attempt 
in  Tain  to  describe  the  complicated  subjects,  the  intricate 
and  varied  patterns  with  which  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  ara- 
besque painter  has  clothed  the  walls  and  ceiUngs,  without 
the  aid  of  drawings,  which  we  are  unable  to  give;  and, 
indeed,  coloured  plates  would  be  requisite  to  convey  an 
adequate  notion  of  their  effect.  In  the  splendid  work  which 
Mr.  Donaldson  has  published  upon  Pompeii,  several  subjects 
taken  from  these  rooms  will  be  found,  some  of  them  coloured, 
together  with  eight  mosaics,  some  of  very  complicated,  all  of 
elegant  design ;  and  to  this  and  similar  works  we  must  refer 
the  further  gratification  of  the  reader's  curiosity.*  ^^ 

Such  was  this  mansion,  in  which  no  doubt  the  owner  took 
pride  and  pleasure,  to  judge  from  the  expense  lavished  with 
unsparing  hand  on  its  decoration ;  and  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  have  any  cognizance  of  what  is  now  passing  on  earth,  his 
vanity  might  fiid  some  consolation  for  ha?ing  been  prema- 
turely deprived  of  it,  in  the  posthumous  celebrity  which  it 
has  obtained.  But  his  taste  and  wealth  have  done  nothing 
to  perpetuate  his  name,  for  not  a  trace  remains  that  can 
indicate  to  what  person  or  to  what  family  it  belonged.  It 
is  indeed  usually  called  the  Villa  of  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes, 
on  the  strength  of  a  tomb  discovered  about  the  same  period 
immediately  opposite  to  it,  bearing  that  name.  No  other 
tomb  had  then  been  discovered  so  near  it,  and  on  this 
coincidence  of  situation  a  conclusion  was  drawn  that  this 
must  have  been  a  funily  sepulchre,  attached  to  the  house, 
and,  by  consequence,  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to 
Diomedes.  The  conjecture  at  the  outset  rested  but  on  a 
sandy  foundation,  which  has  since  been  entirely  sapiied  by 
the  discovery  of  numerous  other  tombs  almost  equally  near. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  owner  or  his  family  may  be  com- 
prised in  one  sentence,  which,  short  as  it  is,  speaks  forcibly 
to  our  feelings.  Their  life  was  one  of  elegant  luxury  and 
enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  which  death  came  on  them  by 
surprise,  a  death  of  singular  and  lingering«agony. 

When  Vesuvius  first  showed  signs  of  the  coming  storm 
the  air  was  still,  as  we  learn  from  the  description  of  Pliny, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  mountain  rose  up  straight,  until  the 

*  Loub  I.  of  BftTaria  cauMd  a  perfiict  oopj  of  this  Yillii,  even  in  its  smallest 
dataiK  to  ba  erected  at  Afchaffenburg.^Eo. 
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atmoBpliere  would  bear  it  no  higher,  and  then  spread  on  all 
sides  into  a  canopy,  suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  an  enormous 
pine  tree.  After  this  a  wind  sprang  up  from  the  west,  which 
was  &Yoarable  to  carry  Pliny  from  Misenmn  to  Stabile,  bat  pre- 
vented his  retam.  The  next  morning  probably  it  veered  some- 
thing to  the  north,  when,  in  the  yoonger  Pliny *s  words,  a  doad 
seemed  to  descend  apon  the  earth,  to  coyer  the  sea,  and  hide 
the  Isle  of  Capreaa  from  his  view.  The  ashes  are  said  by 
Dion  Cassias  to  have  reached  Egypt,  and  in  fact  a  lino 
drawn  soath-east  from  Yesuyias  would  pass  very  near  Pompeii, 
and  cat  Egypt.  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  the 
hail  of  fire  fell  thickest  at  Pompeii,  at  daybreak  on  the 
second  morning,  and  if  any  had  thus  Ions  survived  the  stifling 
air  and  torrid  earth  which  surrounded  them,  their  misery 
probably  was  at  this  moment  brought  to  a  close.  The  villa 
of  which  we  speak  lay  exactly  between  the  city  and  the 
mountain,  and  must  have  felt  the  first,  and,  if  there  were 
degrees  of  misery,  where  all  perished  alike,  the  worst  effects 
of  this  fearfid  visitation.  Fearful  is  such  a  visitation  in  the 
present  day,  even  to  those  who  crowd  to  see  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  as  they  would  to  a  picture-gallery  or  an  opera: 
how  much  more  terrible,  accompanied  by  the  certainty  of 
impending  death,  to  those  whom  neither  history  nor  expe- 
rience had  familiarized  with  the  most  awful  phenomenon 
presented  by  nature.  At  this,  or  possibly  at  an  earlier 
moment,  the  love  of  life  proved  too  strong  for  the  social 
affections  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  He  fle^  abandoning  to 
their  fate  a  numerous  &mily,  and  a  young  and  beautifal 
daughter,  and  bent  his  way,  with  his  most  precious  move- 
ables, accompanied  only  by  a  single  slave,  to  the  sea,  which 
he  never  reached  alive.  His  daughter,  two  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  family  and  household  sought  protection 
in  the  subterranean  vaults,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  wine- 
jars  already  stored  there,  and  the  provisions  which  thev 
brought  down  with  them,  they  probably  considered  as  suf- 
ficient refuge  against  an  evil  of  which  they  could  not  guess 
the  whole  extent.  It  was  a  vain  hope  :  the  same  fate  awaited 
them  all  by  different  ways.  The  strong  vaults  and  narrow 
openings  to  the  day  protected  them,  indeed,  from  the  falling 
cinders ;  but  the  heat,  sufficient  to  char  wood,  and  volatilize 
the  more  subtle  part  of  the  ashes,  could  not  be  kept  out  by 
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such  means.  The  vital  air  was  clianged  into  a  snlpborons 
yapoor,  charged  with  burning  dust  In  their  despair,  longing 
for  the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  they  rushed  to  the  door,  already 
choked  with  sooriiB  and  ruins,  and  perished  in  agonies  on 
which  the  imagination  does  not  willingly  dwell. 

This  the  roftder  will  probably  be  inclined  to  think  might 
do  very  well  for  the  conclusion  of  a  romance,  but  why  invent 
such  sentimental  stories  to  figure  in  a  grave  historical  account  ? 
It  is  a  remarkable  instanco,  perhaps  the  strongest  which  has 
yet  occurred,  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  the  discoveries  at 
Pompeii  posBcss,  as  introducing  us  to  the  homes,  nay,  to  the 
very  persons  of  a  long-forgotten  age,  that  every  circumstance 
of  this  tale  can  be  verified  by  evidence  little  less  than  con- 
clusive.  Beside  the  garden  gate,  marked  P,  two  skeletons 
were  found ;  one,  presumed  to  be  the  master,  had  in  his  hand 
the  key  of  that  gate,  and  near  him  were  about  a  hundred 
gold  and  silver  coins ;  the  other,  stretched  beside  some  silver 
vases,  was  probably  a  slave  charged  with  the  transport  of 
them.  When  the  vaults  beneath  the  room,  D,  were  discovered 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  H,  the  skeletons  of  eighteen  adult 
persons,  a  boy,  and  an  infiuit  were  found  huddled  up  together, 
unmoved  during  seventeen  centuries  since  they  suik  in 
death.*  They  were  covered  by  several  feet  of  ashes  of 
extreme  fineness,  evidently  slowly  borne  in  through  the 
veni-holes,  and  afterwards  consolidated  by  damp.  The 
substance  thus  formed  resembles  the  sand  used  by  metal 
founders  for  castings,  but  is  yet  more  delicate,  and  took 
perfect  impressions  of  everything  on  which  it  lay.  Unfortu- 
nately this  property  was  not  ob^rvod  until  almost  too  late, 
and  Httle  was  preserved  except  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  girl, 
which  are  said  to  display  extraordinary  beauty  of  form.  So 
exact  is  the  impression,  that  the  very  texture  of  the  dress  in 
which  she  was  clothed  is  apparent,  which  by  its  extraordinaty 
fineness  evidently  shows  that  she  had  not  been  a  slave,  and 
may  be  taken  for  the  fine  gauze  which  Seneca  calls  woven 
wind.  On  other  fragments  the  impression  of  jewels  worn  on 
the  neck  and  arms  is  distinct,  and  marks  that  several  members 

•  iiee  Pomp,  AnL  HitL^  L  i.  |k.  26S,  Dec.  12, 1772.  Tc0  oUmt  dcdetOM 
vert  fooDd  at  Tarioos  timet  in  or  near  tbt  hoattt.  Sec  tlM  acoouat  of  ihm 
eicaTatiooft  ia  Pomp.  AmL  Bid.  (1771,  Uarch  9  i  1773,  FeL  6, 13 ;  May  29 ; 
1774,  JuJy  30 ;  Oct,  29 ;  Nor.  5).- 
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of  the  family  here  perisbod.  The  jewels  themselyes  were 
fouud  beside  them,  comprising,  in  gold,  two  necklaces,  one 
set  with  bine  stones,  and  four  rings,  containing  engraved 
gems.  Two  of  the  skeletons  belonged  to  children,  and  some 
of  their  blond  hair  was  still  existent ;  most  of  them  are  said 
to  baye  been  recognized  as  female.  Each  sex  probably  acted 
in  conformity  to  its  character,  the  men  trusting  to  their  own 
strength  to  escape,  the  women  waiting  with  patience  the 
issue  of  a  danger  from  which  their  own  exertioqs  could  not 
save  them. 

In  the  same  vault  bronze  candelabra,  and  other  articles, 
jewels,  and  coins  were  found.  Amphone  were  also  found 
ranged  against  the  wall,  in  some  of  which  the  contents,  dried 
and  hardened  by  time,  were  still  preserved.  ArchsBologists, 
it  is  said,  pretend  to  recognize  in  this  substance  the  flavour 
of  the  rich  strong  wine  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius  is  celebrated.* 

Besides  the  interior  garden  within  the  portico,  there  must 
have  been  another  garden  extending  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  house.  The  passage  from  the  peristyle,  7,  the  position 
of  the  elliptic  chamber,  16,  and  the  trellis  work,  Q,  with  its 
spacious  steps,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject.  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  (^Jerman  periodical  that  traces  of  the  ploughshare 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  fields  adjoining  this  villa. 
This  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for  supposing  that  the 
process  of  excavation  has  been  extended  at  all  beyond  the 
house  itself.  The  garden  to  tho  south  is  stiU,  to  the  best  of 
our  information,  uncleared,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  contains 
objects  of  sufficient  interest  to  recompense  the  labour  which 
would  be  consumed  in  laying  it  open.  Our  limited  knowledge 
of  ancient  horticulture  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be  increased 
by  means  of  Pompeii;   for  such  small  flower-plots  as  are 

*  Sir  Thomas  Brown  would  hAve  rejoiced  in  such  an  opportunity,  **  Some 
fine  sepnicrall  vesseU  containing  liquors  which  time  hath  incrassated  into 
jellies.  For  besides  their  ladiryniatories,  notable  lamps,  with  vessels  of  oil, 
and  aromatjcall  liquors  attended  noble  Ossuaries.  And  some  yet  retaining 
a  TinoMty  and  spirit  in  tlicm,  which  if  any  hare  tnst4*d,  they  have  far  exceeded 
the  palates  of  Antiquity.  Liquors  not  to  be  computed  by  years  of  annual 
mngbtrate:*,  but  by  great  conjunctions,  and  the  fatnl  periods  of  kingdoms. 
The  draughts  of  consulaiy  date  were  but  crude  unto  these,  and  Opimian  wme 
but  in  the  must  unto  them." — Uydriotaphia,  A  treatise  on  Urne  Buriallf 
chap.  iii. 
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attached  to  houfles  within  the  town  cannot  contain  anything 
worth  notice  beyond  a  fountain  or  a  sommer  tricliniiiiiL 
We  will  do  ofa  beat,  however,  to  complete  the  reader's  notion 
of  an  Italian  villa,  and  show  what  might  have  been,  since  we 
cannot  show  what  has  been  here,  by  borrowing  Pliny's 
account  of  the  garden  attached  to  his  Tuscan  villa,  the  only 
account  of  a  Boman  garden  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

^  In  front  of  the  house  lieea  spacious  hippodrome,*^  entirdy 
open  in  the  middle,  by  which  means  the  eye,  upon  yuur  first 
entnuDce,  takes  in  its  whole  extent  at  one  view.  It  is 
encompsssed  on  every  side  with  plane  trees  covered  with  ivy, 
BO  that  while  their  heads  flourish  with  their  own  green,  thcor 
bodies  enjoy  a  borrowed  verdure ;  and  thus  the  ivy  twining 
round  the  trunk  and  branches,  spreads  frmn  tree  to  tree  and 
connects  them  together.  Between  each  plane  tree  are  placed 
box  trees,  and  behind  these,  bay  trees,  which  blend  their 
shade  with  that  of  the  planes.  This  planti^on,  forming  a 
straight  boundary  on  both  sides  of  the  hippodrome,  bends  at 
the  further  end  into  a  semicircle,  which,  being  set  round  and 
sheltered  with  cypresses,  casts  a  deeper  and  more  gloomy 
shade ;  while  the  mward  circular  walks  (for  there  are  several) 
enjoying  an  open  exposure,  are  full  of  roses,  and  correct  the 
coolness  of  the  shade  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Having 
passed  through  these  several  winding  alleys,!  you  enter  a 
straight  walk,  which  breaks  out  into  a  variety  <^  others, 
divided  by  box  edges.  In  one  place  you  have  a  little 
meadow ;  in  another,  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  different 
forms,  sometimes  into  letters ;  here  expressing;  the  name  of 
the  master,  there  that  of  the  artificer ;  while  here  and  there 
little  obelisks  rise,  intermixed  with  fruit  trees ;  when  on  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity,  you  are 
surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural 
nature,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  spot  surrounded  with  a 
knot  ci  dwarf  plane  trees.);    Beyond  this  u}  a  walk,  inter- 

*  Hippodrome  was,  in  iti  proper  meaning,  a  plaoa  tor  bone-redng:  the 
Greek  name  for  a  circus.  Being  open,  it  may  have  been  used  tor  horse,  as 
the  gestatio  vas  used  for  carriage  exercise ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
here  it  was  merdjr  a  walk,  so  called  fi-om  its  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  end. 

t  Here  the  garden  itself  seems  properlj  to  begin. 

X  The  plane  tree  was  highly  valued  for  its  sTiade,  on  which  account  it  was 
a  UiTOurite  tree  with  boun  oompanioas.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  **  ministrantem 
—  -  potaut«bus  umbras." — Georg.  4.     The  Komans,  extravagant  in  all  their 
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spersed  with  the  smooth  and  twining  acanthns,  where  the 
trees  are  also  cut  into  a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the 
upper  end  is  an  alooye  of  white  marhle,  shaded  with  Tines, 
supported  hy  four  small  columns  of  Carystian  marble.  '  Here 
is  a  triclinium,  out  of  which  the  water,  gushing  through 
seyeral  little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of 
the  persons  who  repose  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern 
underneath,  from  whence  it  is  received  into  a  fine  polished 
marble  basin,  so  artfully  contrived  that  it  is  always  full 
without  ever  overflowing.  When  I  sup  here,  this  basin  serves 
for  a  table,  the  larger  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round  the 
margin,  while  the  smaller  swim  about  in  the  form  of  little 
vessels  and  water-fowl.  Oorresponding  to  this  is  a  fountain, 
which  is  incessantly  emptying  and  filling;  for  the  water, 
which  it  throws  up  to  a  great  height,  falling  back  again  into 
it,  is  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  by  means  of  two 
openings.  Fronting  the  alcove  stands  a  summer-house  -  of 
exquisite  marble,  whose  doors  project  and  open  into  a  green 
endosure,  while  from  its  upper  and  lower  windows  also  the 
eve  is  presented  with  a  variety  of  different  verdures.  Next  to 
this  is  a  little  private  closet,  which,  though  it  seems  distinct, 
may  be  laid  into  the  same  room,  furnished  with  a  couch  ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  has  windows  on  every  side,  yet  it  enjoys  a 
very  agreeable  gloominess,  by  means  of.  a  spreading  vine, 
which  climbs  to  the  top  and  entirely  overshades  it.  Here 
you  may  lie  and  fancy  yourself  in  a  wood,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  you  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  this 
place  a  fountain  also  rises,  and  instantly  disappears.  In 
different  quarters  are  disposed  several  marble  seats,  which 
serve,  as  well  as  the  summer-house,  as  so  many  reHefs  after 
one  is  tired  of  walking.  'Ne&r  each  seat  is  a  little  fountain, 
and  throughout  the  whole  hippodrome  several  small  rills  run 
murmuring  along,  wheresoever  the  hand  of  art  thought 
proper  to  conduct  them,  watering  here  and  there' different 
spots  of  verdure,  and  in  their  progress  refreshing  the  whole.'** 

likioffs,  used  to  moisten  the  roots  with  wine, -believing  that  it  thrired  best  on 
that  liqaor.  There  was  a  iamoos  one  in  Ljda,  hollow  with  nge.  the  trunk  of 
which  was  eightj-ooe  Koman  feet  in  circumfeiYnce  within,  which  .was  the 
favourite  feasting,  place  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  Lidnius  Mutianos. — Flin.  xii.  1. 
Xerxes  pri«ented  a  gold  cup  to  a  plane  tree  in  Ljdia.— Herod,  rii.  81. 
*  Piin.  £pist.  T,  tf ;  Idelmoth's  translation. 
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Between  this  villa  and  the  city  there  is  another,  which  was 
excavated  at  different  times  between  1749  and  1778,  and  fiUed 
up  again  when  the  valuable  things  found  in  it  had  been 
removed,  in  conformity  with  the  general  practice  at  that 
time,  to  prevent  the  proprietors  being  injured  by  the  loss  of 
ground.  Several  admirable  mosaics  and  some  fine  frescoes 
were  fopnd  in  it.  We  find  mentioned  the  celebrated  paintings 
of  the  eight  female  dancers ;  the  four  groups  of  the  Centaurs ; 
and  the  Funambuli,  or  rope-dancers,  which  decorated  an 
eating-room.  Hence,  too,  were  taken  the  two  mosaics  with 
the  name  of  Dioecorides  of  Samoa  inscribed  upon  them,  one 
of  which  has  been  described.  Both  represent  comic  scenes, 
and,  according  to  Winckelmann,  deserve  the  preference  even 
over  the  celebrated  ancient  Eomian  mosaic  of  the  doves,  which 
has  hitherto  been  in  such  high  esteem. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  villa  resembles  that  which 
we  have  just  described ;  but  it  is  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and 
from  the  richness  oi  the  decorations  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  place.  It  is  usually  called 
tlie  Villa  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  possessed  a  house  near 
Pompeii,  of  which  continual  mention  is  made  in  his  letters ; 
but  tiiere  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  identify  this  as  his  abode. 
It  has  also  been  sometimes  called  the  Baths  of  M.  Crassos 
Frugi,  from  an  inscription  found  in  it  The  front  to  the 
street  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  shops,  with  an  arcade  before 
them.  At  the  end  nearest  the  town  is  a  large  reservoir  of 
rain  water  for  the  use  of  the  house.  Next  to  it  is  the 
entrance,  from  which  a  very  long  passage  or  vestibule,  with 
numerous  apartments  on  each  side,  supposed  to  have  been 
stables  and  other  offices,  led  into  the  Corinthian  atrium. 
Beyond  and  around  this  were  num^us  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  femiily,  galleries  and  terraces  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea.  At  a  lower  level  is  a  covered  portico,  resembling  in  its 
plan  that  of  the  Suburban  Villa,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
extent.  Above  the  portico  was  formed  a  terrace,  which  still 
exists,  and  commands  a  fine  view  both  of  the  sea  and  land. 
The  court  within  it  was  a  xystus,  or  garden.  Between  this 
portico  and  the  street  is  another  large  court  of  irregular 
figure,  containing  several  large  basins  built  in  masonry.  The 
i^ormation  which  has  been  preserved  concerning  this  house 
is  very  scanty,  in  consequence  of  the  early  period  at  which  it 
was  reinterred. 
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BiFom  oommonoing  our  description  of  tibe  tombs  which  line 
the  way  as  the  visitor  approaches  from  Naples,  and  seem  to 
prepare  him  for  that  funereal  silence  which  reigns  in  the 
long-lost  city,  the  more  remarkable  for  its  contrast  with  the 
gay  and  festive  stvle  of  decoration  which  still  characterizes 
tiie  remains  which  snrronnd  him,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we 
have  done  in  other  instances,  to  give  some  general  information 
upon  the  subject  which  we  are  about  to  treat  in  detail,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  among  our  readers  to  whom  the  forms  of 
Boman  burial  and  the  expressions  of  Boman  sorrow  are  un- 
familiar. 

Great,  absurdly  great  among  the  uneducated,  as  is  the 
importance  attached  to  a  due  performance  of  the  rites  of 
burial  in  the  present  day,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
interest  which  was  felt  on  this  subject  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
not  by  them  only,  but  by  other  nations  of  antiquity,  with 
whose  manners  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  The  Bomans 
indeed  had  a  good  reason  for  this  anxiety,  for  they  beliered, 
in  common  with  Uie  Greeks,  that  if  the  body  remained  unen* 
tombed,  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Styx,  alone  and  desponding,  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  its  final  resting-place,  whether  amons  the  happy  or 
the  miserable.  If,  therefore,  any  person  perished  at  sea,  or 
otherwise  under  such  circumstances  that  lis  body  could  not 
be  found,  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  tomb,  was  erected  by  his 
surviyinff  friends,  which  served  as  well  for  his  passport  over 
the  Stygian  ferry  as  if  his  body  had  been  burnt  or  committed 
to  the  earth  with  due  ceremonies.  Hence  it  became  a  re- 
ligious duty,  not  rashly  to  be  neglected,  to  scatter  earth  over 
any  unburied  body  which  men  chanced  to  see,  for  even  so 
slight  a  sepulchre  as  this  was  held  sufficient  to  appease  the 
scruples  of  the  infernal  gods.  The  reader,  if  there  be  any 
readers  of  Latin  to  whom  these  superstitions  are  unfamiliar, 
may  refer  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  line  825,  and  to  a 
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renutflDible  ode  of  Hormoe,  the  28Ui  of  the  first  book,  which 
turns  entirelj  apon  this  sabject  Burial,  therefore,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  impc^tance. 

When  death  approached,  the  nearest  relatiye  hong  oyer  the 
djing  person,  endeaTonring  to  inhale  his  last  broUh,  in  a 
fond.b^ef  that  the  ontsia,  the  liying  principle,  departed  at 
that  moment,  and  hj  that  passage  from  the  body.  Hence  the 
phrases,  amimam  fa  prtno  ore  tenere^  tptritum  exciperey  and  the 
like*  It  is  corioQs  to  obserye  how  an  established  form  of 
expression  holds  its  groond.  Here  are  we,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteoi  hundred  years,  still  talking  of  reoeiying  a  dying 
friend's  last  breath,  as  if  we  really  meant  what  we  say.  After 
death  the  body  was  washed  and  anointed  by  perscms  called 
poUineicrt$  ;  then  laid  out  on  a  bier,  the  feet  to  the  door,  to 
typify  its  approaching  departure,  dressed  in  the  best  attire 
which  it  had  formerly  owned.  The  bier  was  often  decked 
with  leayes  and  flowers,  a  simple  and  toudiing  tribute  of 
afiection,  which  is  of  the  heart,  uid  speaks  to  it,  and  therefore 
has  maintained  its  ground  in  eyery  age  and  region,  unaffected 
by  the  constant  dumges  in  customs  merely  arbitnuT^  and  con- 
yentionaL 

In  the  early  ages  of  Bome  the  rites  of  burial  and  burning 
seem  to  haye  been  alike  in  usa  Afterwards  the  former  seems 
(for  the  matter  is  not  yery  clear)  to  haye  preyailed,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  seyenth  century  of  the  city,  after  the 
death  of  Sylla,  who  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  of  the  patri- 
cian Qnmelii  who  was  burnt.*  Thenceforward  corpses  were 
almost  uniyersdly  consumed  by  fire  until  the  establishmoit 
of  Christianity,  when  the  old  fashion  was  brought  up  again, 
burning  being  yiolently  opposed  by  the  fiUhers  €i  the  church, 
probably  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Pagan 
associations  and  superstitions.  8eyen  days,  we  are  told, 
elapsed  between  death  and  the  funeral ;  on  the  eighth  the 
corpse  was  committed  to  the  flames ;  on  the  ninth  the  ashes 
wore  deposited  in  the  sepulchre.  This  probably  refers  only 
to  the  funerals  of  the  great,  where  much  splendour  and  extent 
of  preparation  was  required,  and  especially  those  public 
funerals  (/mnera  indieUva)  to  which  the  whole  people  were 
'  bidden  by  yoice  of  crier,  the  ceremony  being  oft^  dosed  by 

*  Ge.  Legi^.  fi.  92. 
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iheairioal  and  gladiaiorial  exhibitionB,  and  a  snmptnonit 
banquet  But  we  have  no  intention  to  narrate  the  pomp 
which  accompanied  the  princely  nobles  of  Home  to  the 
tomb  :  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  explain  the  usages  of 
private  life,  to  which  the  Street  of  Tombs  owes  its  origin  and 
its  interest 

In  the  older  times  funerals  were  celebrated  at  niaht 
because  the  rites  of  religion  were  celebrated  by  day ;  and  it 
was  pollution  for  the  ministers,  or  for  anything  connected 
with  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  upper  world,  eyen  to  see, 
much  more  to  touch,  anything  connected  with  death.  From 
this  nightly  solemnization  many  of  the  words  connected  with 
this  subject  are  derived.  Those  who  bore  the  bier  were 
called  originally  Vesperonea^  thence  VespUUmes,  from  Vespera^ 
evening ;  and  tiie  very  term  Junui  is  derived  by  grammarians, 
a  funaiibus,  from  the  rope  torches  coated  with  wax  or  tallow 
which  continued  to  be  used  long  after  the  necessity  for  using 
them  ceased.*  This  practice,  now  far  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  is  still  retained  in  the  Boman  Church, 
with  many  other  ceremonies  borrowed  from  heathen  rites« 
St.  Chrysostom  assures  us  that  it  is  not  of  modem  revival^ 
and  gives  a  beautiful  reason  for  its  being  retained.  "  Tell 
me,"  he  says,  "  what  mean  those  brilliant  lamps  ?  Do  we  not 
go  forth  with  the  dead  on  their  way  rejoicing,  as  with  men 
who  have  fought  their  fight  ?'*f 

The  corpse  being  placed  upon  a  litter  (Idjca)  or  bier 
(aandapUd)^  the  former  being  used  by  the  wealthy,  the  latter 
by  Hh>  poor,  was  carried  out  (efferdiatur)  preceded  by  instru- 
mental musicians  (sUicinesY  and  female  singers  (prce/lccs),  who 
chanted  the  dirge  {nenia).  These  hired  attendants,  whose 
noisy  sorrow  was  as  genuine  as  the  dumb  grief  of  our  mutes, 
were  succeeded,  if  the  deceased  were  noble,  or  distinguished 
by  personal  exploits,  by  numerous  couches  containing  the 
family  effigies  of  his  ancestors,  each  by  itself,  that  the  length 
of  his  lineage  might  be  the  more  conspicuous  ;  by  the  images 
of  such  nations  as  he  had  conquered,  such  cities  as  he  had 
taken ;  by  the  spoils  which  he  had  won ;  by  the  ensigns  of 

*  Thas  Tacitus,  Plena  urbis  itinera,  ooUacentes  per  campam  Hartis  fiioai. — 
Ann.  iii.  4. 

rc#n|K4rac)  wfow^wpiitv ;  Clirjaoftt.  Uoio.  iv.  ad  Herb. 
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the  magiBtnunes  which  he  had  filled ;  but  if  the  fiuoes  wese 
among  them  these  were  borne  reveraed.  Then  came  the 
alavea  whom  he  had  emancipated  (and  often  with  a  view  to 
this  poat-mortem  magnificence,  a  master  emancipated  great 
nombers  of  them),  wearing  hata  in  token  <^  their  mannmia- 
aion.  Behind  the  corpse  came  the  nearest  relations,  profuse 
in  the  display  of  srief  as  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  weeping, 
howling,  beating  ue  breasts  and  cheeks,  and  tearing  the  hair, 
which  was  laid,  as  a  last  tribute  of  affection,  on  the  breast  of 
the  deceased,  to  be  consomed  with  him.*  To  shaye  the  head 
was  also  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is  a  curions  inrersion  of  the 
ordinary  customs  of  life,  that  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
mourned  mth  the  head  covered,  the  daughters  with  it  bare. 

With  this  attendance  the  body  was  borne  to  the  place  of 
burial,  being  usually  carried  through  the  Forum,  where,  if 
.  the  deceased  had  been  a  person  of  an^  eminence,  a  funeral 
oration  was  spoken  ifrom  the  rostra  in  his  honour.  The  place 
of  burial  was  without  the  city,  in  ahnost  eyery  instance. 
By  the  tweWe  tables  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
burnt  or  burled  within  the  city ;  and  as  this  wholesome  law 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  from  time  to  time  revived  and  enforced. 
The  reasons  for  its  establishment  were  twofold,  religious 
and  civil.  To  the  former  head  belongs  the  reason,  already 
assigned  for  a  different  observance,  that  the  veiy  sight  of 
things  connected  with  death  broaght  pollution  on  tilings  con- 
secrated to  the  gods  of  the  upper  world.  So  far  was  this 
carried  that  the  priest  of  Jupiter  {Flamen  DiaUs)  might  not 
even  enter  any  place  where  there  was  a  tomb,  or  so  much  as 
hear  the  funeral  pipes :  nay,  his  wife,  the  Flaminica,  might 
not  wear  shoes  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox  which  had  died  a 
natural  death,  because  all  things  which  had  died  spontaneously 
were  of  ill  omeiLf  Besides,  it  was  an  ill  omen  to  any  one 
to  come  upon  a  tomb  unawares.  Another  reason  was  that 
the  public  convenience  might  not  be  interrupted  by  private 

*  Thus  Ovid,  ^iicaking  of  Phaftton — 

Planxere  sororM 

N«lad««,  et  icvtot  fnUri  imposuere  capUIos. — Uet.  iii 
Seneca  also  alliidn  to  the  custom : — 

Placemus  umbias;  capitis  exavia  cape, 

J.aoencq :  frontid  nccipe  abscisanm  cuicam. 

FhKdre,  Act.  i.  sc.  1*. 
t  QiioiiiaiD  saa  morte  txtincta  omnia  fuiietta  sont. — Fest. 
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rites,  since  no  tombs  conld  be  removed  without  sacrilege 
when  once  established,  unless  by  the  state,  upon  sufficient 
cause.*  The  civil  reasons  are  to  be  sought  in  the  unwhole- 
some exhalations  of  large  burying-grounds,  and  the  danger  of 
fire  from  burning  funeral  piles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
houses.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  there  were  no  tombs 
within  the  city.  Some  appear  to  have  been  included  bj  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  walls ;  others  were  established  in 
those  intervals  when  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  fell,  as  we 
have  said,  into  desuetude ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  these  were 
destroyed,  nor  their  contents  removed.  Thus  both  the 
Claudian  and  the  Oincian  dans  had  sepulchres  in  Bome,  the 
former  under  the  GapitoLf 

If  the  family  were  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  a  pa- 
trimonial tomb  the  deceased  was  laid  in  it :  if  he  had  none 
such,  and  was  wealthy,  he  usually  constructed  a  tomb  upon 
his  property  during  life,  or  bought  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
purpose.  If  possible  the  tomb  was  always  placed  near  a 
road.  Hence  the  usual  form  of  inscription,  Siste,  Viator 
(Stay,  Traveller),  continually  used  in  churches  by  those 
small  wits  who  thought  that  nothing  could  be  good  English 
which  was  not  half  Latin,  and  forgot  that  in  our  country  the 
traveller  must  have  stayed  already  to  visit  the  sexton,  before 
he  can  possibly  do  so  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
monument.  For  the  poor  there  were  public  burial-grounds, 
called  pnticuUj  a  puteis^  from  the  trenches  ready  dug  to  re- 
ceivo  bodies.  Such  was  the  ground  at  the  Esquiline  gate, 
which  Augustus  gave  Miecenas  for  his  gardens.}    Public 

*  That  it  might  be  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  religious  authorities,  we 
learn  from  Cioero :  **  Statuit  collegium  kcum  publicum  non  potuisse  prirata 
leligione  obligari."— Legg.  ii.  23. 

f  Suet.  Tiber.  There  were  tombs  belonging  to  the  chuis  (gentes),  in  which 
none  but  thoee  of  the  clan,  and  therefore  participating  in  the  same  sacred  rites, 
could  be  buried.  Tanta  relijdo  est  sopulcnonim,  ut  eitra  sacra  et  gentein 
inferH  fas  negent  esse. — Cic.  Legg.  li.  22.  [But  a  tomb  might  be  under  the 
Capitol  and  yet  without  the  old  Senrian  walls,  as,  for  instance,  the  tomb  of 
Bibulns,  which  maj  still  be  seen.  The  pririlege  of  being  buried  within  the 
walls  belonged,  by  virtue  of  their  ofliee,  to  the  Vestals,  and  was  sometimes 
extended  to  distinguished  persons. — Ed.] 

{  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aegere  in  aprieo  spatiari ;  quo  modo  tristcs 
AjSs  informem  spcotabant  ossibus  humnm. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  viU.  14. 
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tombs  were  also  granted  bj  the  state  io  eminent  men ;  ail 
honour  in  early  times  oonfenod  on  few.*  These  grants  were 
usuallj  made  in  the  Campus  Mortius,  where  no  one  ooold 
legally  be  buried  without  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  fitToar. 
It  ^pears  from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Street  of  Tombs 
at  Pompeii,  that  muoh,  if  not  the  whole  of  thet  ground  on 
which  those  tombs  are  built,  was  public  property,  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  as  we  should  now  say ;  and  that  the  sites 
of  many,  perhaps  of  all,  were  either  purchased,  or  granted  by 
the  decurions,  or  municipal  senate,  in  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions received. 

Sometimes  the  body  was  burnt  at  the  place  where  it  was 
to  be  entombed^  which,  when  the  pile  and  sepulchre  were 
thus  joined,  was  called  hustum ;  f  sometimes  tiie  sepulchre 
was  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  burning,  whicJi  was  then 
called  ustrina.'l  The  words  Inuium  and  $epidchruin^  therefore, 
though  often  loosely  used  as  synonymous,  are  not  in  fact  so, 
the  latter  being  involyed  in,  but  by  no  means  comprehending 
the  former.  The  pile  was  ordered  to  be  built  of  rough  wood, 
unpolished  by  the  axe.  Pitch  was  added  to  quicken  the 
flames,  and  cypress,  the  aromatic  scent  of  which  was  usefrd 
to  overpower  ihe  stench  of  the  burning  body.  The  funeral 
piles  of  great  men  were  of  immense  size,  and  splendidly 
adorned ;  and  all  classes  appear  to  have  indulged  their  vanify 
in  this  respect  to  the  utmost  <^  their  means,  so  that  a  small 
and  unattended  pyre  is  mentioned  as  the  mark  of  an  insignifi- 
cant or  friendless  person.  The  body  was  placed  on  it  in  the 
litter  or  bier;  the  nearest  relation  present  then  opened  the 
eyes,  which  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  same  person  to  dose 
immediately  after  death,  and  set  fire  to  the  wood  with  averted 
face,  in  testimony  that  he  performed  that  office  not  of  good- 
will, but  of  necessity.  As  the  combustion  proceeded,  various 
offerings  were  cast  into  the  fiames.  The  manes  were  believed 
to  love  blood:  animals,  therefore,  especially  those  which 
they  had  loved  while  alive,  were  killed  and  thrown  upon  the 
pile,  as  horses,  dogs,  and  doves,  besides  the  beasts  commonly 

*  Mi^Ki  nottri  gtatuai  malUs  deoreverunt,  sepulcra  paucis. — Cic.  Philipp. 
ix. 

t  We  ma  J  imoe  the  ngniHcRtion  of  hudmn  in  ite  deriratioo  fiom  burop  the 
orieinal  foi-m  of  the  verb  wo,  to  burn,  as  in  oonUmro^ 

I  Feftus. 
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used  in  sacrifice,  as  sheep  and  oxen.  Human  beings,  especially 
prisoners  of  war,  were  sometimes  put  to  death,  though  not  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic.  Line  most  costly  robes  and 
arms  of  the  deceased,  especially  trophies  token  in  warfare, 
were  also  devoted  in  his  honour,  and  the  blaze  was  fed  by  the 
costly  oils  and  gums  of  the  Easi  The  body  being  reduced  to 
ashes,  these  were  then  quenched  with  wine,  and  collected  by 
the  nearest  relation  ;  after  which,  if  the  grief  were  real,  they 
were  again  bedewed  with  tears;  if  not,  wine  or  unguents 
answer^  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  whole  ceremony  is 
described  in  few  lines  by  Tibullus : — 

There,  while  the  fire  lies  smouldering  onjthe  ground, 

My  bones,  the  all  of  me,  can  then  be  found. 

Arrayed  in  mourning  robes,  the  sorrowing  pair 

8ha]l  gather  all  around  with  pious  care ; 

With  ruddy  wine  the  relics  sprinkle  o'er, 

And  snowy  millc  on  them  collected  pour. 

Then  with  fair  linen  cloths  the  moisture  (Iry, 

Inumed  in  some  cold  marble  tomb  to.  lie. 

With  tliem  enclose  the  spices,  sweets,  and  gums, 

And  all  that  from  the  rich  Arabia  comes. 

And  what  Assyria's  wealthy  confines  send, 

And  tear%  sad  ofifering,  to  my  memory  lemi. — Eleg.  iii.  2-1 7« 

The  ashes  thus  collected  wore  then  finally  deposited  in  the 
urn,  which  was  made  of  different  materials,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  dead ;  usually  of  clay  or  glaiss,  but  sometimes 
of  marble,  bronze,  and  even  the  precious  metals.  The  cere- 
mony thus  oyer,  the  prasfica  gave  the  word,  llicd  (the  con- 
tracted form  of  Ire  licety  It  is  lawful  to  go),  and  the  bystanders 
departed,  having  been  thrice  sprinkled  wiUi  a  branch  of  olive 
or  laurel  dipped  in  water,  to  purify  them  from  the  pollution 
which  they  had  contracted,  and  repeating  thrice  the  words, 
Vale,  or  Scdve^  words  of  £requent  occurrence  in  monumental 
inscriptions,  as  in  one  of  beautiful  simplicity  which  we  quote 
below.* 

Before  the  urn  was  committed  to  the  tomb  the  interval  of 
a  day  frequently  elapsed ;  and  often,  after  the  funeral,  a  feast 

•  VALE  .  ET  .  SALVE  .  ANIMA  .  C.  OPPI^  .  FELICISS.  NOS  .  EO . 
ORDINE  .  QUO  .  NATURA  .  PERMISERIT  .  TE  .  SEQUEMUR  .  VALE. 
MATER .  DULGISSIMA.  «*  Farewell,  most  happy  soul  of  Caia  Oppia.  We 
shall  follow  thee  in  such  order  as  may  be  appointed  by  nature.  Farewell, 
sweetest  motlier." 
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1  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  at  which  his  nm  was  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  siiuation.  This  portion  of  the  snhjeot  we 
reserve  for  fatare  discussion.  Tombs  were  of  two  sorts: 
those  which  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  a  single  person, 
or  of  such  persons  as  the  builder  chose  to  admit  to  a  partici- 
pation of  it,  in  which  case  a  curse  was  usuallj  denounced  on 
all  who  yiolated  it  by  introducing  the  bones  of  others ;  and 
those  again  which  were  built  as  funilj  monuments,  where 
the  frei&di  slayes  of  the  fionily,  who  could  of  course  haye  no 
sepulchres  of  their  own  except  by  purohase,  were  frequently 
admitted.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  Stoeet  of 
Tombs,  in  the  tomb  erected  by  N»yoleia  Tyche.  Each  tomb 
was  usually  encircled  by  a  low  wall  or  paUsade ;  and  as  not 
only  the  bnildiiLg  itself  bnt  the  plot  of  ground  on  whidi  it 
stood,  was  consecrated,  it  was  usual  to  place  an  inscription, 
stating  how  much  ground  was  allotted,  and  consequently  how 
fsa  the  sacred  part  extended.  **  In  fronte  pedes  tot .  in  agro 
pedes  tot." 

The  distinction  between  cenotaphs  and  tombs  has  been 
already  explained.  Oenotaphs,  howeyer,  were  of  two  sorts : 
those  erected  to  perscms  already  duly  buried,  which  were 
merely  honorary,  and  those  erected  to  the  tmburied  dead, 
which  had  a  religious  end  and  efficacy.  This  evasion  of  the 
penal  laws  against  lying  nnbnried  was  chiefly  serviceable  to 
persons  shipwrecked  or  slain  in  war ;  but  all  came  in  for  the 
benefit  of  it  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found  or  identified. 
When  a  cenotaph  of  the  latter  class  was  erected  sacrifices 
were  offered,  the  manes  of  the  deceased  were  thrice  invoked 
with  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  summon  them  to  their  new  abode, 
which  part  of  the  ceremony  was  called  ^oj^a^^iyyta,  and  the 
cenotaph  was  hallowed  with  the  same  privileges  as  if  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased  reposed  within  it* 

The  heir,  however,  had  not  discharged  his  last  duty  when 
he  had  laid  the  body  of  his  predecessor  in  the  tomb :  there 
were  still  due  solemn  rites,  and  those  of  an  expensive  cha- 
racter. The  Bomans  loved  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their 
dead,  showing  therein  a  constancy  of  affection  which  does 

*  Staiuent  tumulum,  et  iamulo  lolemQU  roittent 

JSternamq.  locus  Palinuri  DQmeo  habebiU — iEn.  vi.  383. 
....  Tumulum  Kb«teo  in  litore  inanem 
CoofUttti,  ct  magna  manet  ter  rooe  vocavi. — lb.  505. 
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them  honour ;  and  not  only  inimediatelj  after  the  funeral, 
but  at  stated  periods  from  time  to  time,  thej  celebrated  feasts 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  libations  to  them.  The  month  of. 
February  was  especially  set  apart  for  doing  honour  to  the 
manes,  haTing  obtained  that  distinction  in  Turtue  of  being,  in 
old  times,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  Priyate  frmend 
feasts  were  also  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  after  death 
(nov€mdi(dia)f  and  indeed  at  any  time,  except  on  those  days 
which  were  marked  as  unlucky  (atrt)^  because  some  great 
public  calamity  had  befallen  upon  them.  Besides  these  feasts, 
the  dead  were  honoured  with  (tn/erin)  sacrifices,  which  were 
offered  {inferAcmimr)  lo  the  manes,  and  with  games ;  but  the 
latter  belong  more  to  those  splendid  public  funerals  which  we 
haTO  professed  not  to  describe.  The  inferiad  consisted  princi- 
pally of  libations,  for  which  were  used  water,  milk,  wine,  but 
especially  blood,  the  smell  of  which  was  thought  peculiarly 
palatable  to  the  ghosts.  Perfumes  and  flowers  were  also 
thrown  upon  the  tomb ;  and  the  inexpediency  of  wasting  rich 
wines  and  precious  oils*  on  a  cola  stone  and  dead  body, 
when  they  might  be  employed  in  comforting  the  living, 
was  a  favourite  subject  wiu  ihe  h(m$  vivana  of  the  age.  It 
was  with  the  same  design  to  crown  it  with  garlands,  and  to 
honour  it  with  libations,  that  Mectra  and  (Orestes  met  and 
recognized  each  other  at  their  father's  tomb.  Bosea  were  in 
especial  request  for  this  service,  and  lilies  also : — 

Full  cdnifttera  of  fregrani  lilim  bring, 
Mixed  with  the  parple  roeee  of  the  tpring; 
Let  me  with-  funeral  flowers  his  bodj  strow, 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe. 
This  unavailing  gift  at  least  1  maj  bestow. 

Dryden,  ^n.  ri.  883. 

Other  plants  however  were  set  apart  as  having  a  special 
fitness  for  this  purpose.  The  Qreeks  used  amaranttius,  which, 
without  much  violence,  may  be  translated,  everlasting ;  and, 
in  truth,  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  flower  so 
named.    Parsley  and  myrtle  were  also  funereal  plants ;  still 

•  Thus  Anacreoii— 

Tl  M  ace  JUIoir  itvpt^ccr  t 
T(  M  y»  X^^  fAiroM  ; 
IS^  M^or,  Mf  Irt  ^ 
MvpCm^t  piioit  <«  Kparii 
Uvttivw 
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the  rose  was  in  early  agee  the  fayonrite  for  this  last,  as  for  all 
other  uses.*  The  Aomans  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  we  find  in* 
soriptions  making  mention  of  legacies,  bestowed  on  condition 
that  the  monument  of  the  testator  should  be  annnaUy  crowned 
with  roses.  They  also  made  much  use  of  woollen  fillets 
(m/ti&By  tonus),  one  remarkable  application  of  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  these  practices  were 
strenuously  denounced  as  savouring  of  idolatry.  The  objec" 
tionable  parts,  the  sacrifices  and  Ubations,  once  abandoned^ 
were  of  course  nerer  resumed ;  but  it  if  curious  to  see  how 
soon  the  hearts  of.  men  wandered  back  to  a  simple,  natural, 
and  degant  method  of  testifying  affection.  Even  so  soon  as 
the  fourth  century,  St.  Jerome  and  Prudentius  had  so  fiir  con- 
quered their  £9ars  of  Paganism,  that  they  speak  of  the  custom 
of  strewing  tombs  with  lowers,  and  speak  of  it  with  compla- 
cency. 

The  first  tomb  on  the  left,  marked  1  on  the  following  plan, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  the 
Qate  of  Herculaneum,  bears  the  name  of  Diomedes,  and  stands 
just  opposite  the  Suburban  Villa,  to  which  it  has  lent  a  name. 
To  modem  notions  there  is  something  discordant  in  thus 
intermingling  life  and  death,  and  even  those  who  have  least 
cause  to  fear  the  final  hour,  and  who  look  with  the  warmest 
interest  upon  the  spot  where  those  loved  ones  who  have  gone 
before  them  are  deposited,  would  shrink  from  the  dose 
association  of  such  objects  with  their  every-day  business  and 
pleasures.  One  remarkable  instance  of  a  contrary  feeling  in 
a  remarkable  man  is  well  known ;  it  is  that  of  Nelson,  who 
kept  the  coffin  made,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  out  of  tho 
mainmast  of  L'Orient,  in  his  cabin,  in  full  sight :  but  the 
display  was  not  so  agreeable  to  his  friends,  who  never  rested 
till  they  got  it  stowed  away  in  the  hold.  In  this  aversion 
the  Bomans  had  no  share.  Death  was  to  them  the  end  of 
sensation  and  pleasure,  yet,  instead  of  regarding  the  emblems 
of  it  with  aversion,  they  rather  sought  in  them  a  higher 
relish  for  present  enjoyment.     That  singular  custom,  bor- 

•  So  Anacreoo^ 

T6M  ical  roffod#tr  JlpMc 
TtfM  ««l  yf«po«f  ^i^Mit 
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rowed  from  the  Egyptians,  is  well  known,  by  wtdoh  a 
skeleton  was  not  unfrequontly  introduced  among  the  guests 
at  festive  parties,  with  the  exhortation,  pointed  by  apjpealing 
to  the  sapless  bones,  **  Let  ns  live  while  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment is  ours."  • 

This  tomb,  as  well  as  almost  all  whioh  which  have  been 
found,  is  raised  upon  a  platform  of  masonry  above  the  level 
of  the  footway.  To  the  extreme  left  is  a  wall,  which  seems 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  funily  burial-place*    Near  it  stand 


Fuiicnil  Goltiinn. 

two  ctmn,  or  funeral  columns,  one  erected  to  Arria,  a  daughter 
probably,  the  other  to  Arrius,  his  eldest  son.  These  are  sur- 
mounted by  hemispheres,  the  flat  side  presented  to  the  road 
— a  form  of  monument  not  uncommon  at  Pompeii ;  and  one 
which,  when  the  hinder  part  is  carved  in  imitation  of  hair, 
with  dependent  tresses,  it  is  difficult  to  see  without  thinking 
of  that  antidote  to  sentiment,  a  barber's  block.  A  low  waU 
divides  these  monuments  from  the  principal  one;  but  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  family  is  made  evident  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  directly  under  this  partition : — 
AKRIAIi;  .  H  .  F  .  (ilue) 
DIOMKDES  .  L  •  SIBI  •  SVIS  • 

♦  Viramus,  dum  licet  esse  bcna     The  Egj^ant  introduced  n  wooden         , 

fiflrure  offt  mummj,  and  their  formnU  ran  difierenily,  according  to  Herodotus.  ^/    '  / 

•E«  rofnpfpiuv  wlv4  n  irol  Wjpvto,  Ivvccu  yiip  AmBavmw  tmovtoc.  il.  78.     «*  Re-  Xy     0    / 

gnrding  this,  drinlc  and  enjoy  thyself,  for  such  as  this  wilt  thou  bt  after  /       / 
death."  ^ 
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Graud-plu  of  tbe  Sucet  of  Tonbt 
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Uroond-pUo  of  tlw  Street  of  TomU. 
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The  tomb  itself  is  a  solid  building,  not  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nms,  and  therefore  merely  erected  in  commemoration, 
like  the  cippi  above  described.  The  hqaAe  is  about  nine  feet 
broad  and  twelve  high,  and  presents  two  pilasters,  which 
support  a  pediment  The  capitals  are  capricious,  but  not 
inelegant  Under  the  pediment  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— 

M.  ARRIVS  .  I  .  L  .  DIOMEDES 

SIBI  .  SVIS  MEMORIAE 

MAGISTER  •  PAG  •  AUG  •  FELIC  •  SVBVRB. 

The  letter  preceding  the  L  is  much  de£EU)ed,  and  its  signifi- 
cation not  determined  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  initial  of  a 
name.  The  inscription  will  signify  that  **  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  freedman  of  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  president  of  the  suburb  of 
Augusta  Felix,  erected  this  building  as  a  memorial  of  himself 
and  his  family/'  Of  this  suburb  the  Street  of  Tombs  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  part.  Below  are  fasces,  the  emblems 
of  authority,  which  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  munici- 
pal magistrates,  but  reversed,  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
in  cases  of  mourning,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
.  building  is  of  rough  stone,  covered  with  stucco.  Beside  it  is 
a  small  building,  2,  with  a  semicircular  recess,  apparently 
containing  a  seat 

On.  the  same  platform  are  two  other  tombs :  the  one,  8,  strik- 
ing only  from  its  diminutive  size  and  plainness,  is  evidently 
the  humble  tribute  of  some  poor  family  to  a  departed  member ; 
the  other,  4,  is  of  considerable  size  and  pretension&  It 
formed  an  oblong  building,  the  sides  ornamented  with  pilas- 
ters, which  supported  an  entablature  crowned  by  statues. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tomb  is  now  destroyed,  but  the  frag- 
ments of  the  entablature  and  statues  found  about  it  testify 
plainly  that  such  must  have  been  the  design.  The  side  next 
the  city  is  ornamented  by  two  bas-reliefs,  much  broken,  and 
the  front  has  the  remains  of  two  medallions,  which  probably 
contained  portraits  of  Lucius  Oeius  and  Lucius  Labeo,  to 
whom  the  tomb  was  erected  by  their  freedman,  Menomachus. 

The  next  tomb,  marked  6  on  the  plan,  is  solid,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  blocks  of  travertine;  and  in  consequence  it 
remains  perfect,  while  the  surrounding  buildings,  run  up 
with  small  stones  and  stucco,  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
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degraded.  The  form  is  simple  and  elegant,  resembling  the 
pedestal  of  a  colmnn ;  the  base  about  twelve  feet  square,  the 
height  sixteen  feet.  It  is  decorated  with  a  well-designed 
moulding  and  cornice,  beneath  which,  both  on  the  southern 
and  western  sides,  is  the  inscription  : — 

M  .  ALLEIO  .  LVCCIO  •  LIBELLAE  •  PATRl  •  AEDILI 
II  .  VIR  .  PRAEFECTO  »  QVINQ  .  ET  •  M  .  ALLEIO  •  LIBELLAE  •  t. 
DECVRIONI  .  VIXIT  •  ANNIS  •  XVII  .  LOCVS  •  MONVMENTI 
PVBLICE  .  DATVS  •  EST  •  ALLEIA  •  M  •  F  •  DECIMILLA  •  SACERDOS 
PVBLICA  .  CERERIS  •  FACIENDVM  •  CVRAVIT  .  VIRO  •  ET  •  FILIO 

"  ToM.  Alleius  Luccius  Libella,  the  &ther,  .^Bldile,  Duumvir, 
Quinquennial  Prefect,  and  M.  Alleius  Libella,  his  son,  Decu* 
rion,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  assigned  tiie  site 
of  this  monument  at  the  public  charge.  Alicia  Decimilla, 
daughter  of  Miurcus,  Public  Priestess  of  Geres,  erected  it  to 
her  husband  and  son." 

The  offices  of  Duumvir  and  Decurion  corresponded  in  the 
municipal  towns  with  those  of  Consul  and  Senator  at  Rome, 
OS  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  rank  of  Decurion,  which,  according  to  a  passage  in 
Maorobius  (Sat.  ii.  3),  was  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  at 
Pompeii,  should  have  been  enjoyed  bv  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
The  same  passage  shows  that  the  rank  of  Decurio  answered 
to  that  of  Senator.* 

Behind  this  tomb  the  reader  will  observe  a  small  sepul- 
chral enclosure,  and  the  commencement  of  another  building, 
marked  6  and  7  on  the  plan.  Neither  presents  anything 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  next,  marked  8,  placed  at  the  junction  of  two  roads, 
and  called  the  Tomb  with  the  Marble  Door,  has  nothing 
remarkable  in  its  exterior.  It  is  composed  of  small  pieces 
of  tufa,  laid  sometimes  horizontally,  sometimes  in  diamonds,! 
the  top  much  broken.  In  front  is  a  low  entrance,  about 
four  feet  high,  which  was  closed  by  a  marble  door,  turning 
upon  bronze  pivots  received  in  sodkets  of  the  same  metal. 
It  was  di-awn  to  by  a  ring  and  closed  by  a  lock,  probably 
of  the  same  metal :  the  holes  cut  to  receive  them  are  stiU 

*  Cicero  filcilitatem  Cscsaris  in  allf>gpndo  Senatu  iiTisit  p«lain ;  Dam  cnm 
ab  hospite  sao  P.  Mallio  rt^retnr  ut  decunonatum  privigno  njtu  expediret, 
aneisteute  freqaentia  dixit ;  Ronue  si  via  babebit,  Pompeiis  (Uffidle  est. 

t  Opus  r«ticulatiiiD. 
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to  be  Been.  In  the  interior  is  a  small  chamber,  lighted  bj  a 
hi^  window  in  the  back  of  the  tomb.  Beneath  the  window, 
opposite  the  door,  is  a  niche,  in  which  an  alabaster  Taae  was 
foond.  Other  yases,  in  glass^  earth,  and  marble,  were  standing 
npon  a  ledee  which  mns  around  the  chamber.     The  reader 


will  obserye  the  cotumbaria^  or  little  niches,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-honse,  in  which 
the  nms  are  severally  deposited. 

Beyond  this  tomb,  where  the  two  roads  separate,  are  tho 
remains  of  a  small  sqnare  enclosure,  9,  probably  on  tu/nntifln, 
cr  place  for  homing  dead  bodies.     Its  isolated  situation 
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appears  to  render  it  peculiarly  smte«l  to  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  inscriptions  on  monimients  forbidding 
the  application  of  funeral  piles  against  them :  *'  Ad  hoc  mo- 
uumentum  ustrinum  applicare  non  licet" 


We  will  now  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  tho 
monuments  are  in  better  preeervation  and  more  interesting, 
close  to  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  is  a  small  enclosure,  of  ir- 
regular figure,  presenting  to  the'  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  lengtii,  stuccoed  and  unomamented,  except  by 
a  low  pediment  and  cornice.  The  door  is  remarkably  low, 
not  more  than  five  feet  high.  Entering,  we  find  ourselves 
within  a  chamber  open  to  the  sky,  the  walls  cheerfully  do- 
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ooraied  with  paintings  of  animals  in  the  centre  of  compart- 
ments bordered  with  flowers.*  Before  us  is  a  stone  triclininm, 
with  a  massive  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receiye  the  table, 
and  a  round  pillar  in  advance  of  it.  It  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
for  the  celebration  of  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead :  the  pillar 
probably  supported  the  urn  of  him  in  whoso  honour  the  en- 
tertainments were  given,  after  which  it  was  deposited  in  the 
tomb.  Some  notice  of  those  funeral  feasts  will  complete  our 
account  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead. 

Although  a  usual  tiibute  of  respect,  they  were  not  a  neces- 
'  sary  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  insomuch  that  a  disap- 
jiointed  heir  often  revenged  himself  by  deluding  the  de- 
ceased of  this  poi*tion  of  his  honours.f  The  name  given  to 
them  was  silicemiumt  of  which,  according  to  a  voluminous 
antiquary,  there  are  as  many  etymologies  as  there  are  syl- 
lables. The  antiquity  of  this  practice  appears  from  Homer ;  $ 
and  it  still  existed  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  oxpi^essed  wonder  *'  that  men  should  heap 
meats  and  wines  upon  tombs,  as  if  departed  spirits  required 
tiesbly  food.'*§  Finally,  those  meats  were  burnt,  lest  they 
should  be  profaned  by  any  person  partaking  of  them,  and  the 
term  hu8iirapu8^  tomb-snatchor,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  to 
denote  the  extreme  of  misery  and  degradation,  which  alone, 
it  was  supposed,  could  drive  men  to  plunder  these  devoted 
banquets.  Another  class  of  funeral  feasts  was  of  a  more 
cheerful  description,  and  consisted  of  an  entertainment,  not 
only  to  be  partaken,  but  to  be  consumed  by  the  dearest  Mends 

*  Tiiese  have  now  vanished,  and  the  whole  place  is  in  a  verj  dilapidated 
condition. 

t  -— —  —  Sed  csnam  foneris  hicres 

Negliget  iratus,  m  rem  curia veii;>. — Pere.  Iv.  33, 

J  ^.^— ^— — Eurylochus 

Held  fabt  the  destined  sacrifice,'  while  I 
Scoopetl  with  my  sword  the  soil,  opening  a  trcndi 
Kll-widc  on  every  side  :  then  poured  around 
(jljation  consecmte  to  »U  the  dead, 
First  milk  with  honey  mixed,  tlien  luscious  wine, 
Theu  water,  sprinkling  lost  mcul  over  all. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

l*iercing  the  victims  next,  I  turned  them  both 
To  bleed  into  the  trench  :  then  swaiming'Canie 
Fix>m  Erebus  the  sluidek  of  the  deceased. 

Cowpcr,  Odystf.  xi.  23,  9cq. 
§  l)e  Sanctis,  Scrm.  13. 
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and  relations  of  tbe  deceased.  Sometunes  H  was  given  at 
the  time  of  the  funeral,  in  which  case  the  nm  of  the  deceased 
appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  yiew,  sometimes  at  the  puri- 
ficatory sacrifice  (ruwemdicde)  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  some- 
times at  later  periods  of  annuol  recurrence.  Legacies  were 
sometimes  left  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  annual  feast. 
Mention  is  made  of  Minutius  Anteras,  a  freedman,  who  left 
an  annual  sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  about  802.,  to  be  spent  in 
his  honour.  Public  feasts  were  sometimes  given  by  very 
wealthy  men  in  honour  of  their  relations,  as  did  the  son  of 
8ylla  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  Julius  Caesar  in  honour  of 
his  daughter.  At  these  the  whole  people  were  entertained 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Certain  dishes  were  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  funeral  meal,  among  which  were  beans, 
parsley,  eggs,  lentils,  and  a  cake  called  libnm,  not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  meat.  Even  on  these  mournful  occasions 
the  guests  came  dresned  in  white ;  to  appear  in  black  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  profanation.  There  is  a  remarkable  charge 
in  the  Oration  against  Yatinius,  that  at  a  public  funeral  en- 
tertainment, given  by  Q.  Arrius,  he  had  appeared  among  the 
senators  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Castor  in  a  black  robe. 
''Who  ever,  at  a  private  funeinl,  appeared  at  table  in  a 
mourning  gown?  who  but  yourself  ever  took  a  mourning 
gown  on  leaving  the  bath  ?  When  so  many  thousands  were 
set  down,  when  the  master  of  the  feast,  Q.  Arrins,  was  in  white, 
you  burst  like  an  omen  of  evil  into  the  temple  of  Castor, 
with  Caius  Fidulus,  in  black,  and  the  rest  of  your  furies."* 

Bonucci  calls  this  triclinium  the  sepulchral  chamber  of 
Satuminus.  We  have  not  access  to  his  work,  and  cannot 
tell  what  is  his  authority  for  the  assertion.  Mazois  gives  no 
inscription.!  It  is  the  only  erection  of  its  kind  in  the  Street 
of  Tombs,  and  we  should  almost  consider  it  as  built  for  the 
general  accommodation,  or  perhaps  as  matter  of  speculation, 
and  let  out  on  hire.} 

The   monument  which  stands  next  is  intended  for  the 

*  Cic  in  Vatin.  13.  The  nllusion  to  the  bath  is  another  proof  how  invariably 
the  Romans  resorted  to  it  before  the  afternoon  meal. 

f  An  inscription  built  into  the  gable  says  that  it  was  eiictcd  in  honour  ot 
Cn.  Vibritis  Satuminus,  of  the  Falemian  Tribe,  bj  his  freeman  Callistvs. 
See  Mommsen,  Inscrr,  Pegni  Neap,  No.  2349. — Kd. 

)  For  the  eleraUou  of  this  and  following  tombs,  sec  above,  p.  429. 
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common  burial-place  of  a  family.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  by  looking  to  the  ground  plan,  No.  11,  of  a 
square  building,  containing  a  small  chamber,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a  door  giving  admission  to  a  small  court  surrounded 


1  uUib  of  M  IB  vuleia  Ty  die. 

by  a  high  wall.  The  entrance  to  the  chamber  is  at  the  back. 
From  the  leyel  of  the  outer  wall  rise  two  steps,  supporting  a 
marble  cippus  richly  ornamented.  Its  front  is  occupied  by  a 
bas-relief  and  inscription,  of  which  we  annex  a  copy : — 

NAEVOLKIA  .  I  .  LIB  •  TYCHE  .  SIDI  •  KT 

C  .  MVNATIO  .  FAVSTO  •  AVG  .  El^  .  PAGAKO 

CVl  .  DECVRIONES  .  CONSENSV  .  POPVLI 

BISELLIVM  .  OB  .  MEKITA  .  EIVS  •  DECKEVERVNT 

HOC  .  MONIMENTVM  .  NAEVOLEIA  •  TYCHE  .  LIBERTIS  •  SVIS 

LIBERTABVSQ  .  EF  .  C  •  MVKATI  .  FAVSTI  .  VIVA  .  FECIT 
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The  latter  is  to  the  following  purport : — "  Nfevoleia  Tyche, 
freedwoman  of  Julia  Tydie,  to  herself  and  to  Cains  Mimatius 
Fanstns,  Angustal,  and  magistrate  of  the  suburb,  to  Tvhom 
the  Decurions,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  have  granted 
the  honour  of  the  bisellium  for  his  merits.  Nfevoleia  Tyche 
erected  this  monument  in  her  lifetime  for  her  freedmen  and 
women,  and  for  those  of  C.  Munatius  Faustus."  The  por- 
trait below  is  probably  that  of  Nfeyoleia ;  the  bas-relief  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  dedication  of  the  tomb.  On  one 
side  are  the  municipal  magistrates,  on  the  other  the  family 
of  NfeToloia ;  in  the  centre  is  a  low  altar,  upon  which  a  youtii 
is  placing  some  offering,  and  by  it  a  cippus,  which  is  to 
represent  the  tomb.  On  the  side  next  the  triclinium  is  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  a  ship,  which  presents  us  with  some 


Ba«-reller  of.MavuleU  Tyche. 

interesting  particulars  concerning  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  Homans.  The  ends  of  the  vessel  are  remarkable.  The 
prow  is  of  singular  shape,  not  clearly  defined,  and  does  not 
present  the  formidable  beak  of  a  ship  of  war :  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  bust  of  Minerva.  The  poop  ends  in  a  swan  or  gooseys 
neck  (x^uTKos),  from  which  there  floats  a  flag :  another  flag 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  mast-head.  The  yard  consists  of  two 
spars  rudely  lashed  together.  At  the  mast-head  is  something 
resembling  a  large  block,  in  which  ropes  are  fixed,  wliidi 
Mazois  says  are  the  halyards.  In  his  engraving' they  look 
more  like  shrouds ;  and  indeed  a  boy  is  making  use  of  them 
as  shrouds,  and  climbing  up  them.  The  crew  consists  of 
children  who  are  furling  die  sail.     A  man  sitting  at  the 

D[>p  holds  the  rudder,  and  is  said  to  represent  Munatius. 
wo  explanations  of  this  sculpture  are  given — one  literal. 


pooj 
Two 
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that  it  18  merely  indicatiye  of  the  profession  of  Munatiiis ; 
the  other  allegorical,  that  it  sjmholises  the  arrival  of  the 
tossed  ship  of  life  in  a  quiet  haven.  The  reader  may  choose 
between  the  two,  as  the  gods  have  made  him  poetical  or  pro- 
saic* On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cippns  is  the  bisoUiam,  or 
seat  of  honour,  granted  to  Munatius. 


Baft-rdief  on  the  Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tycbe. 

A  sort  of  solid  bench  for  the  reception  of  urns  runs  round 
the  funeral  chamber,  and  several  niches  are  hollowed  in  the 
wall.  Some  lamps  were  found  here,  and  many  urns,  three  of 
glass,  the  rest  of  common  earth.  The  glass  urns  were  of 
large  size,  one  of  them  fifteen  inches  in  height  by  ten 
in  diameter,  and  were  protected  from  injury  by  leaden  cases. 
They  contained,  when  found,  burnt  bones,  and  a  liquid  which 
has  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  consist  of  mingled  water, 
wine,  and  oil.  In  two  of  the  urns  it  was  of  a  reddish  tint,  in 
the  other  yellow,  oily  and  transparent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  we  have  here  the  libations  which  were  poured 
as  a  last  tribute  of  friendship  upon  the  ashes  of  the  tenants  of 
the  tomb. 

*  In  support  of  the  latter  opinion,  Breton  adduces  several  instances  of  the 
allegorical  introduction  of  a  ship  in  funeral  monuments.    PompeiOf  p.  85,  seq. 
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The  burial-groimd  of  Nistacidius,  marked  12,  offers  nothing 
to  detain  us.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  about  breast 
high,  and  contains  three  cippi  after  the  manner  of  wig- 
blocks. 

The  next  erection,  13,  is  of  novel  and  commanding  design. 
Within  a  court,  about  twenty-one  feet  square,  a  massive  base- 
ment rises  to  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a  lialf.  Three  steps 
lead  up  to  a  cippus  elegantly  carved.  In  fi-ont,  within  a 
rich  border,  is  the  inscription : — 

C  .  CALVENTIO  •  QVItTO 

AVGVSTALI 

HVIC  .  OB  .  MVNIKICKNT  •  DKCVRIONVM 

DECRKTO  .  ET  •  POPVLI  .  CONSENSV  .  BISELLII 

HOXOU  DATUS  .  EST  . 

"  To  Caius  Colventius  Quietus,  Augustal.  To  him,  in 
reward  of  his  munificence,  the  honour  of  the  bisellium  was 
granted  by  the  decree  of  the  Decurions,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  people.*'    Below  is  a  representation  of  the  bisellimu. 


BtoeUium. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  those  who  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  as  possessing  the  privilege  of  the  bisellium  bear 
also  the  title  of  Augustal.  The  learned  Fabretti  supposes 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  this  class  of  priests,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  granted  to  all,  but  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
them.  This  distinction  was  purely  municipal :  it  conferred 
no  rank  or  precedence  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  by  which 
it  was  granted;  and  to  tiiis  perhaps  it  is  owing,  that  while 
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frequent  mention  of  tLo  bisellium  occiirs  in  inscriptions, 
Varro  is  the  only  Latin  author  who  has  spoken  of  it  at  all. 
The  sides  are  ornamented  with  richly  carved  garlands  of 
oak-leaTcs,  bound  with  fillets ;  the  mouldings  and  cornice 
are  elegant  in  design  and  execution.  This  edifice  is  solid : 
it  was  therefore  no  place  of  burial,  but  a  cenotaph,  or  hono- 
rary tomb,  erected  to  Calventius  Quietus.  The  upper  part  is 
entirely  composed  of  marble ;  the  basement  and  surrounding 
wall  are  of  masonry  coated  with,  stucco.  Square  pinnacles, 
called  acroteria,  are  placed  on  the  wall,  their  sides  ornamented 
with  stucco  bas-reliefs  of  a  mythological  character.  One 
represents  Theseus ;  another,  (Edipus  and  the  Sphinx,  where 
tlie  Thcban  hero,  with  an  action  not  yet  out  of  use,  puts  Ir's 
finger  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  denote  that  he  has  there  the 
interpretation  of  the  riddle.  The  Sphinx  sits  on  a  rock, 
above  the  bodies  of  her  victims,  which  are  remarkable  as 
showing  some  traces  of  the  human  skeleton.  There  is  no 
door  of  access  to  the  little  area  surrounding  the  monument, 
but  the  wall  in  front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  at  the  sides 
it  is  higher,  and  the  back  rises  into  a  pediment  which  leads 
the  eye  well  up  to  tlie  lofty  oippus,  and  communicates  an 
agreeable  pyramidal  effect  to  the  whole  design.  The  extreme 
height  from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feci 

An  unoccupied  space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and  tho 
next,  14,  wJiich  bears  no  inscription.  It  is  a  round  tower 
enclosed  like  those  of  Nievoleia  and  Quietus,  with  a  wall  or 
septum,  ornamented  with  acroteria.  The  annexed  view  con- 
veys an  accurate  idea  of  ifs  external  appearance.  ^On  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Calventius  Quietus,  on  the  left  that  of 
Scaurus.  Here  also  we  find  bas-reliefis  upon  the  acroteria, 
one  remarkable  for  its  subject.  The  skeleton  of  a  child  re- 
poses on  a  heap  of  stones :  a  young  woman  stoops  over  it  in 
the  act  of  depositing  a  funeral  fiUet.  A  touching  explanation 
of  this  singular  subject  has  been  proposed,~that  it  represents 
the  discovery  of  a  child,  who  had  perished  in  the  earthquake, 
by  tlie  mother,  who  is  now-rendering  the  last  service  in  her 
power.  TJie  dress  of  the  female  is  still  preserved  in  the 
secluded  country  which  encircles  Sora.*  A  narrow  and  steep 
stair  leads  up  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is  vaulted 

*  Mazob,  p.  46. 
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Romcwbat  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  painted  with  arabesque 
designs. 

Inimodiatclj  adjoining  is  the  tomb  of  Seaorns,  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  which,  relating  to  the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre, 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  first  part.*  In  the  interior 
of  this  tomb  is  a  vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  the  arch  of 
which  and  the  upper  part  of  the  monument  are  supported  bj  a 
massive  pier,  pierced  bj  four  small  arches,  nidies  rather, 


Bas-relief  un  a  piiuiacle  of  ibe  wall  encloeliig  tho  Clrcttlar  Tuuib. 

except  that  they  traverse  its  whole  thickness,  three  of  which 
were  closed  with  glass  and  the  fourth  with  a  thick  veil 
fastened  with  nails.  This  kind  of  tabernacle,  contrived 
thus  in  the  centre  of  the  pier,  did  not  contain  anything 
when  discovered,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  meant  for 

*  All  the  figuics  on  this  tomb  have  no^v  dittppeared  except  tlie  bns-relioi 
over  the  door.  Happily  Mazois  aiid  Millin  copied  them  aooa  after  their  din- 
covery. — Kd. 
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a  lamp,  from  the  care  taken  to  shut  np  the  sides  with 
gbiss,  leaving  one  aperture  for  the  admission  of  air.  The 
arches  seem  to  have  been  closed,  that  the  wind  might  not  ex- 
tingiiisli  tlie  lamp  when  the  door  was  opened.     Fourteen 
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niches  pierced  round  the  inside  of  the  apai'tmont  were 
destined  to  receiTO  as  many  cinerary  urns.  Daylight  was  ad- 
mitted through  a  small  opening  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
around  which  a  wall  is  drawn,  foiming  a  small  enclosure 
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Boyond  the  tomb  of  Scnaras  is  a  space  of  eighty  feet,  having 
ono  unfinished  tomb.  Advancing  towards  ine  city  we  then 
come  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  vilhi  named  after  Cicero,  and 
fmss  the  row  of  shops  which  stood  in  front  of  it.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  and  this 


iicnilcircuittr  ivxedrs  in  Um  bxrtti  ot  Toubt. 

empty  space,  is  a  long  row  of  mean  shops,  with  courts  behind 
them,  conjectured  to  have  been  a  hostelry  for  the  peasants  who 
resorted  to  Pompeii ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  this 
supposition.  Adjoining  them  is  another  row  of  shops,  of  more 
pretension.     The  next  object  is  a  remarkable  exedra,  or  seat, 
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17,  in  the  form  of  a  flemicircle,  and  ^anlted  OTer.  An  it 
&oes  the  Bonth,  and  is  of  considerable  depth,  it  is  so  oon- 
trived  as  in  smnmer  to  afford  a  constant  shade,  and  in  winter 
to  receiTe  the  fall  benefit  of  the  cheering  son.  It  is  of  ca- 
pricioos  taste,  yet  not  inelegant ;  and  it  may  be  obeerred,  as 
a  peculiarity,  that  the  upper  pilasters  spring  immediately 
from  the  capitals  of  the  lower  ones.  Within  it  was  gaily, 
not  to  say  gaudily,  painted.  The  top  of  the  vanlt  is  bine, 
the  lower  part,  whidi  is  moulded  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  is 
white ;  the  walls  are  dirided  into  panels  by  black  borders 
relieved  by  golden  arabesques;  and  the  pands  are  red,  with 
the  figpire  of  some  animal  in  the  centre,  in  imitation  of  life. 
The  floor  is  placed  at  some  height  above  the  footpath ;  and 
to  facilitate  access  there  is  <mly  one  small  and  inconvenient 
stepping-stone.  The  projecting  eave  is  a  modem  addition, 
to  preserve  the  building.  Near  this  spot  the  skeletons  of  a 
female  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  beside  her  of  two 
children,  their  bones  mingled  and  interlaced,  showing  that  at 
the  last  they  had  sought  comfort  in  each  other's  unbrace,  were 
dug  up.  It  was  a  family  perhaps  of  distinction,  certainly  of 
wealth,  for  among  their  remains  two  pairs  of  earrings,  with 
pearl  pendants  of  great  value,  were  found,  and  thxee  gold 
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rings,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  with  its  head 
pointing  along  the  finger,  and  its  body  coiled  around  in 
several  folds.* 

Between  this  exedra  and  the  gate  of  the  city  there  are 
traced  on  the  plan  the  sites  of  several  unknown  tombs,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe ;  only  we  may  mention  that 
in  the  little  nameless  tomb  close  to  the  exedra  just  described, 
and  seen  in  the  view,  was  found  the  finest  ^ass  vase  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Portland  vase,  has  come  down  to 

*  The  Joomalf  of.  the  Excmvatioos  know  nothing  of  these  bkeletoos.  See 
Pomp.  Ant.  Jlist.,  t.  L  &sc.  m.  p.  74  (Dec  14,  1811). 
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118  from  antiquity.  The  glass  is  dark  blue,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  white  opaqne  relief,  representing  bacchanal  scenes  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  foliage.  Hence  the  tomb  has  been  called 
the  Tonba  dd  wuo  di  velro  hlu.  The  Tase  is  now  in  the 
Museum.    Just  beyond  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Ghirlands. 

Immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  town  a  road  turned  off  to 
the  left,  which  led  to  Nola,  and  enabled  traTcllers  who  had  no 
business  in  the  town  to  avoid  passing  through  its  crowded 
streets.  Between  this  road  and  tiie  city  gate  is  a  square  base- 
ment, 18,  probably  intended  to  support  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze :  at  least  some  fragments  of  such  a  statue  were  found 
about  it.  Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  further  from  the  gate,  is 
the  beginning  of  another  road  leading  somewhere  to  the  ri^t, 
along  the  side  of  Cicero's  yiUa.  Here,  at  the  angle  of  the  wall, 
there  was  formerly  a  stone  bradcet,  apparently  to  receive  offer- 
ings of  fruit,  &c.,  by  the  side  of  which  an  immense  serpent  was 
painted,  in  the  act  of  stooping  his  head,  as  if  to  partake  of 
what  was  set  before  him.  This  relic  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  the  carts  employed  in  removing  rubbish  from  the 
excavations  in  the  year  1813. 

Between  this  by-road  and  the  city  gate  there  is  a  group  of 
interesting  remains,  consisting  of  two  tombs  and  two  large 
uncovered  semicircular  seats.  The  first,  19,  is  raised  upon  a 
high  step  ;  it  is  about  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription,  occupying  the  whole  roaoe  above 
the  bench,  which  is  finished,  and  supported  at  each  end  by  a 
lion's  paw : — 

MAMIAE  .p.p.  SACERDOTI .  PVBLICAE  •  LOCVS- 
SEPVLTVR  .  DATVS  •  DECVKIONVM  •  DECRETO. 

''  To  Mamia,  daughter  of  ^probably)  Poroius,  public  priestess, 
a  place  of  burial  is  assigned  by  decree  of  the  Decuriona" 
A  little  in  advance  of  this  seat  is  an  upright  stone,  with  an 
inscription  importing  that  the  Decurions  had  granted  to 
M.  Porcius  a  plot  of  ground  twenty-five  feet  square ;  and  im« 
mediately  behind  is  a  tomb,  20,  which,  with  its  septum  or 
enclosure.  In  fact  does  occupy  about  that  space.  It  is  upon 
these  coincidences  we  imagine  that  P,  in  the  inscription  above 
given,  is  interpreted  Porcius,  and  the  tomb  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  assigned  to  Mamia,  for  it  bears  no  inscription  to 
point  out  its  owner.    At  the  same  time,  the  tomb  between  the 
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aeatB  occnpiee  about  the  same  space,  and  a  doabt  ibay  be  felt 
which  of  tiie  two  is  the  one  meant.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  the 
tomb  in  question  is  mora  than  nsoally  large  and  handsome. 
The  septum  i^  worked  into  apertures  rounded  at  top,  which 
give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  balustrade.  The  tomb  is  of 
masonry  coyered  with  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  engaged 
columns,  which,  from  their  proportions,  apjiear  to  be  of  tho 


Geometrical  ctevaUoa  of  ttw  Tomb  of  llamta  ratOTcd. 


Corinthian  order,  but  the  capitals  are  gone.  Mazois  has 
given  a  restoration  of  it,  according  to  his  notions  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Pompeian  architecture:  the  existing  part  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  uneven  line  which  bounds  it.  Several 
in-executed  marble  statues,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Naples  were  found  in  the  interior,  which  was  set  round  with 
niches :  the  walls  were  painted.  In  the  centre  is  a  largo 
pedestal  which  probably  supported  the  urn  of  the  tonaut 
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Behind  this  tomb  is  a  spot  called  the  sepulchre  of  animals, 
because  many  skulls  ana  half-burnt  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen 
have  been  found  there.  It  probably  was  a  spot  where  offer- 
ings  were  made  to  the  dead.  An  altar  ridily  ornamented 
with  fruit  and  garlands,  which  was  dug  up  here,  seems  to 
confirm  this  opinion. 

The  other  seat  is  very  similar  to  the  one  described,  and 
bore  an  inscription  to  one  M.  Veius.  The  tomb  between 
them  offers  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  One  building  only, 
placed  between  the  seat  and  the  city  gate,  remains  to  be 
described.  It  is  the  niche,  21,  which  has  been  sometimes 
taken  for  a  sentry-box ;  and  an  affecting  story  is  told  how 
the  skeleton  of  a  soldier,  still  grasping  his  lance,  was  found 
here,  together  with  the  usual  accoutrements  and  arms ;  thus 
showing  that  he  had  died  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  a 
victim  of  Homan  discipline.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  this 
story  is  a  pure  fable.  The  Journals  of  the  Excavations 
know  nothing  of  this  soldier,  although  they  always  particu* 
larly  record  the  discovery  of  skeletons,  because  in  most  cases 
some  coins  or  other  property  were  found  near  them.* 
Moreover,  the  place  in  question  was  no  sentry-box,  but  a 
funeral  monument  of  an  Augustal  named  M.  Cerinius  Besti- 
tutus,  as  appeared  from  an  in8cription.t 

We  have  now  completed  our  circuit  of  that  portion  of 
Pompeii  ^hich  has  been  restored  to  the  light  of  day.  To 
describe  every  building  would  have  been  useless,  even  in  a 
professed  guide-book.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  however 
to  omit  no  object  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  singularity ; 
nothing  to  which  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  spot  ought  to  be  directed.  Occasionally  we 
have  indulged  in  a  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  in  speaking 
of  the  interior  decorations  of  the  houses,  which  may  appear 
tedious :  we  have  done  so,  however,  from  a  belief  that  with- 
out the  advantage  of  personal  inspection,  it  is  only  by  minute- 
ness of  description,  and  even  repetition,  that  any  sort  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  subject  can  be  attained.  In  conclusion,  we  have 
to  express  a  regret  that  the  small  size  of  our  illnstitttions,  and 
especially  the  want  of  coloured  plates,  prevent  our  doing  full 
justice  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this  remarkable  place. 

♦  Soe  Orcrbcck,  B.  i.,  Anhamj,  Anmerk,  4,  S.  340. 
t  Pomp.  Ant.  Hitt.,  tip.  152  (Aug.  18tb,  17(53). 
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The  immense  nmnber  and  yarietj  of  statues,  lamps,  nrns, 
articles  of  domestic  use,  in  metal  or  earthenware,  <&a,  dis- 
covered at  Hercnlaneom  and  Pompeii,  have  rendered  the 
Museum  at  Naples  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  information 
relative  to  the  private  life  of  the  andent  Italians.*  To  give 
an  adequate  description  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
contents  would  far  exceed  the  whole  extent  of  thm  wwk, 
mudi  more  the  small  space  which  still  remains;  but  that 
space  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  describing  some  few 
articles  which  possess  an  interest  from  the  ingenuity  of  their 
construction,  the  beauty  oi  their  workmanship,  or  their  power 
to  illustrate  ancient  usages  or  ancient  authors. 

Writing  implements  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
latter  class,  on  account  of  the  constant  mention  of  Uiem,  as 
well  as  of  the  influence  which  the  comparative  ease  or  difficulty 
of  producing  copies  of  writing  is  always  found  to  exert  over 
society.  On  thus  head  there  is  no  want  of  information.  The 
implements  used  are  frequently  mentioned,  especially  in 
familiar  writings,  as  the  letters  of  Cicero,  and  their  forms 
have  been  tolerably  ascertained  from  various  fra^ents  of 
ancient  paintings.    . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  for  manuscripts  of  any 

*  It  U  to  be  regretted,  howerer,  that  there  b  no  good  cttalogue,  and  that 
the  objecia  are  rerj  difficult  to  find.— Ed. 
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length,  and  such  as  were  meant  to  be  preserved,  parohment 
or  vellum,  and  a  vegetable  tissue  manufactured  firom  the  rush 
papyrus,  were  in  use.  The  stalk  of  this  plant  oonsists  of  a 
number  of  thin  concentric  coats,  which  being  carefully 
detached,  were  pasted  croesways  one  over  the  other,  like  the 
warp  and  woof  in  woven  manufactures,  so  that  the  fibres  ran 
longitudinallj  in  each  direction,  and  opposed  in  each  an 
eqiud  resistance  to  violence.  The  surface  was  then  polished 
with  a  shell,  or  some  hard  smooth  substance.  The  ink  used 
was  a  simple  black  .liquid,  containing  no  mordant  to  give  it 
durability,  so  that  the  writing  was  easily  effaced  by  the 
application  of  a  sponge.  The  length  of  the  Greek  papyri  is 
said  to  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  inches :  the  Latin  often 
reach  sixteen:  the  writing  is  in  columns,  placed  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  roll.  The  method  of  reading 
them  will  be  understood  from  the  woodcut,  in  which  is 
represented  one  open,  and,  below  it,  another  closed.  To 
each  of  them  is  appended  a  sort  of  ti<dLet,  which  served  as  a 


Papyri  and  TabaUe. 

title.  Hence  tho  end  of  the  roll,  or  volume  (volumen),  was 
called  /roYw,  a  term  of  frequent  recurrence  in  Ovid  and  Martial, 
and  not  always  rightly  understood.  Hence,  also,  when  we 
meet  with  the  expression,  gemina  JronSy  we  must  understand 
that  the  volume  had  a  ticket  at  each  end.  The  open  book  which 
stands  beside  them  is  one  of  those  which  were  composed  of 
two  tables  or  pages,  and  served  for  memorandums,  letters, 
and  other  writings,  not  intended  to  be  preserved.  They  were 
composed  of  leaves  of  wood  or  metal  coated  over  with  wax, 
upon  which  the  ancients  wrote  with  a  stylus,  or  iron  pen,  or 
point  rather,  for  it  was  a  solid  sharp-pointed  instrument,  some 
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inches  in  length,  like  a  lady's  stiletto  upon  a  large  scale.  In 
the  middle  of  each  leaf  there  appears  to  have  been  a  button, 
called  ^/A^aXof ,  umbilicus,  intended  to  prevent  the  pages  touch- 
ing when  closed,  and  obliterating  the  letters  traced  on  the 
yielding  wax.  The  tablets  here  represented  would  be  called 
Shrvxpy}  twofold,  as  consisting  only  of  two  leaves :  in  the 
next  cut  may  be  seen  another  sort,  consisting  of  several  leaves 
CmAvwrvxw),  united  at  the  back  with  hinges  or  ring&  In 
Latin  they  were  called  tabulce^  or  tabelUp,  and  Uie  epithets, 
duplices,  triplioes,  quintuplices,  served  to  mark  the  number 
of  the  leaves. 


Tabalui,  CkUuuus,  iumI  Piapyrua. 

Beside  them  stands  a  double  inkstand,  intended  probably 
to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink.  The  former  was  made 
either  of  lampblack  or  some  other  sort  of  charcoal,  or  fnan 
the  cuttlefish,  and  was  called  atramentum.  As  it  contained 
no  mordant,  and  was  readily  obliterated  by  moisture,  it 
could  be  used  for  writing  upon  ivory  tablets;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  some  sorts  of  paper  were  covered 
with  a  wash,  or  varnish,  to  facilitate  fiie  discharge  of  the 
old  writing,  and  render  the  paper  serviceable  a  second 
time.  Red  ink,  miltum,  was  prepared  from  cinnabar.  The 
reed,  cut  to  a  point,  which  lies  beside  the  inkstand,  is  the 
instrument  used  in  writing  with  ink  before  the  application  of 
quills.  It  was  called  ccuamus,  with  the  distinctive  epithets 
chartarius^  or  acHptariua.  The  open  papyrus  explains  how 
manuscripts  were  read,  rolled  up  at  each  end,  so  as  to  show 
only  the  column  of  writing  upon  which  the  student  was 
intent.  At  the  other  side  is  a  purse,  or  bag,  to  hold  the  reed, 
penknife,  and  other  writing  instruments. 

The  next  cut  represents,  besides  a  set  of  tablets  bound  up, 
a  single  one  hanging  from  a  nail.    Such,  probably,  were 
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those  suspended  at  Epidaarus,  containing  remedies  by  which 
the  sick  had  been  cured,  by  the  perusal  of  which  Hippocrates 
is  said  to  have  profited  in  the  compilation  of  his  medical 
works.  It  also  contains,  besides  a  papyrus  similar  to  those 
described,  a  hezaffonal  inkstand,  with  a  ring  to  pass  the  finger 
throuffh,  upon  which  there  lies  an  instrument  resembling  a 
reed,  but  the  absence  of  the  knots,  or  joints,  marks  it  to  be  a 
stylus.  Another  of  these  instruments  leans  against  the  open 
book.  These  were  made  of  every  sort  of  material ;  sometimes 
with  the  precious  metals,  but  usually  of  iron,  and  on  occasion 


^Tatratob  Styluii  and  Pftpynu. 


mieht  be  turned  into  formidable  weapons.  It  was  with  his 
stylus  that  Oiesar  stabbed  Oasca  in  the  arm,  when  attacked  in 
the  senate  by  his  murderers ;  and  Caligula  employed  some 
person  to  put  to  death  a  senator  with  the  same  instruments* 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  women  and  boys  were  searched  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  styles  in  their  graphiaricB  iheccB, 
or  pen-cases.  Stabbing  with  the  pen,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
a  metaphorical  expression.  Tablets  such  as  those  here  re- 
presented, were  the  dturm,  or  day-books,  hreviarii  ratianum. 


TaboliB'and  Oilainus. 


iabulcB  accepU  ei  ejcpeim^  or  account-books.    When  they  were 

full,  or  when  the  writing  on  them  was  no  longer  useful,  the 

wax  was  smoothed,  and  they  were  ready  again  for  other  sendee. 

The  cut  above,  besides  an  inkstand,  represents  an  open  book. 
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The  thinness  and  yellowish  colour  of  the  leayes,  which  are 
tied  together  with  ribhon,  denote  that  it  was  made  of  parch- 
ment or  yellun. 

Below  is  a  cylindrical  box,  called  gcrinium  and  eapaa,  or 
capsuki,  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  placed  yertically,  the 
titles  at  the  top,  Catullus  excuses  himself  to  Muilius  for 
not  haying  sent  him  the  required  yerses,  because  he  had  with 
him  only  one  box  of  his  books.  It  is  eyident  that  a  great 
number  of  yolumes  might  be  comprised  in  this  way  within  a 


small  space ;  and  this  may  tend  to  explain  {he  smallness  of 
the  ancient  libraries — at  least  of  the  rooms  which  are  con- 
sidered to  haye  been  such«  Beside  the  box  are  two  tablets, 
which,  from  the  money-bag  and  coins  scattered  about,  had 
probably  been  used  in  reckoning  accounts.  This  will  bring 
to  the  student's  recollection  tho 


—  Menam  poni  jubet  atque 


EtTundi  nooos  nammorum  * 
of  Horace,  and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juyenal — 


•  Pleiio  cum  turget  ncculus  ore 


Crescit  amor  iiummi  quantum  ipsa  pocunia  oreadt.f 

No  perfect  papyri,  but  only  fragments,  haye  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  At  Herculaneum,  up  to  the  year  1825,  1756  had 
been  obtained,  besides  many  others  destroyed  by  the  workmen, 
who  imagined  them  to  be  mere  sticks  of  charcoal.  Most  of 
them  were  found  in  a  suburban  yilla,  in  a  room  of  small 

»  SaL  ii.  3,  140.  f  Jar.  xir.  138. 
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dimenBions,  ranged  in  presseB  round  the  Bides  of  the  rooni|  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  sort  of  rectangnlar  bookcase. 
Sir  Humphry  Dayy,  after  investigating  their  diemical  nature, 
arriyed  at  the  oonolasion  that  they  had  not  been  carbonised 
by  heat,  but  changed  by  the  long  action  of  air  and  moisture ; 
and  he  visited  Naples  in  hopes  of  rendering  the  resooroes 
of  chemistry  available  towards  deciphering  these  long-lost 
literary  treasures.  His  expectations,  however,  were  not  fully 
crowned  with  success,  although  the  partial  efficacy  of  his 
methods  was  established ;  and  he  relinquished  the  pursuit  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  partly  from  disappointment,  partly 
from  a  belief  that  vexatious  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  task  of  unrolling 
hod  been  intrusted.  About  five  hundred  volumes  have  been 
well  and  neatly  unrolled.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  as 
far  aawe  are  acquainted,  no  manuscript  of  any  known  standieod 
work  has  been  found,  nor  indeed  any  production  of  any  of 
the  great  luminaries  of  the  ancient  world.  The  most  cele- 
brated person,  of  whom  any  work  has  been  found,  is  Epicurus, 
whose  treatise.  Be  Naiura^  has  been  successfully  unrolled. 
This  and  a  few  other  treatises  have  been  published.  The 
library  in  which  this  was  found  appears  to  have  ,been  rich 
in  treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  The  only  Latin 
work  which  it  contained  was  a  poem,  attributed  to  Babirius, 
on  the  war  of  CoBsar  and  Antony. 

A  curious  literary  monument  has  been  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  calendar.  It  is  cut  on  a  square  block  of  marble,  upon 
each  side  of  which  three  months  are  registered  in  perpen- 
dicular columns,  each  headed  by  the  proper  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  The  information  given  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads,  astronomical,  agricvdtural,  and  religious.  The  first 
begins  with  the  name  of  the  monl^ ;  then  follows  the  number 
of  days ;  then  the  nones,  which  in  eight  months  of  the  year 
fall  on  the  fifth  day,  and  were  thence  called  quintanaa — ^in  the 
others  on  the  seventh,  and  were  therefore  (»dled  septimann. 
The  ides  are  not  mentioned,  because  seven  days  always 
elapsed  between  them  and  the  nones.  The  number  of  hours 
in  the  day  and  night  is  also  given,  the  integral  part  being 
given  by  the  usual  numerab,  tiie  fractionid  by  an  S  for 
semissis,  the  half,  and  by  small  horizontal  lines  for  the 
quarters.     Lastly,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  which  the  sun  is 
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to  be  found  is  named,  and  the  days  of  the  equinoxes  and  of 
the  snnuner  solstice  are  determined :  for  the  winter  solstice 
we  read,  HiemU  imtium^  the  beginning  of  winter.  Next  the 
calendar  proceeds  to  the  agriciUtural  portion,  in  wliich  the 
fiirmer  is  reminded  of  the  principal  operations  which  are  to 
be  done  within  the  month.  It  condndes  with  the  religions 
part,  in  which,  besides  indicating  the  god  nndor  whose 
guardianship  the  month  is  placed,  it  notes  the  religious 
festivals  which  fell  within  it,  and  warns  the  cultivator  against 
neglecting  the  worship  of  those  deities,  upon  whose  &Your 
and  protection  the  success  of  his  labours  was  supposed  mainly 
to  depend. 
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No  articles  of  ancient  manufacture  are  more  common  than 
lamps.  They  are  found  in  every  variety  of  form  and  size,  in 
clay  and,  in  metal,  from  the  most  cheap  to  the  most  costly 
description.  A  large  and  handsome  gold  lamp  found  at 
Pompeii  in  1863  may  be  seen  in  the  Pompeian  room  at  the 
museum  in  Naples.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Winkelmann,  to  the  interest  of  this  subject.  **  I 
place  among  the  most  curious  utensils  found  at  Herculaneum, 
the  lamps,  in  which  the  ancients  sought  to  display  elegance, 
and  even  magnificence.  Lamps  of  every  sort  will  be  found 
in  the  museum  at  Portici,  both  in  chty  and  bronze,  but 
especially  the  latter ;  and  as  the  ornaments  of  the  andents 
have  generally  some  reference  to  some  particular  things,  we 
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often  meet  with  rather  remoi-kablo  sabjects.''  A  ooneiderable 
nnmbor  of  these  articles  will  be  found  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
bnt  they  ore  chiefly  of  the  commoner  sort.  All  the  works, 
however,  descriptive  of  Hercoloneum  and  Pompeii,  present 
lis  with  si)ecimens  of  the  richer  and  more  remarkable  class, 
which  attract  admiration  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ship and  the  whimsical  variety  of  their  designs.  We  may 
enumerate  a  few  which  occur  in  a  work  now  before  us, 
*  Antiquitc'S  d'Herculanum,'  in  which  we  find  a  Silenus,  with 
the  usual  peculiarities  of  figure  ascribed  to  the  jolly  god 
rather  exaggerated,  and  an  owl  sitting  upon  his  head  between 
two  huge  horns,  which  support  stands  for  lamps.  Another 
represents  a  flowor-stalk  growing  out  of  a  circular  plinth, 
with  snail- shells  hanging  from  it  by  small  chains,  whidi  held 
the  oil  and  wick ;  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  lamps  suspended 
from  the  branches ;  another,  a  naked  boy,  beautiMly  wrought, 
with  a  lamp  hanging  from  one  hand,  and  an  instrument  for 
trimming  it  from  the  other,  the  lamp  itself  representing  a 
theatrical  mask.  Beside  him  is  a  twisted  oolumh  surmounted 
by  the  head  of  a  Faun  or  Bacchanal,  which  has  a  lid  in  its 
crown,  and  seems  intended  as  a  reservoir  of  oil.  The  boy 
and  pillar  are  both  placed  on  a  square  plateau  raised  upon 
lions'  claws.  But  beautiful  as  these  lamps  are,  the  light 
which  they  gave  must  have  been  weak  and  unsteady,  and 
little  superior  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  common  street 
lamps,  with  which  indeed  they  are  identical  in  principle. 
The  wick  was  merely  a  few  twisted  threads  drawn  through 
a  hole  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil-vessel,  and  there  was 
no  glass  to  steady  the  light  and  prevent  its  varying  with  every 
breeze  that  blew. 

Still,  though  the  Bomans  had  not  advanced  so  far  in  art  as 
to  apply  glara  chimneys  and  hollow  circular  wicks  to  their 
lamps,  they  had  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  going  home 
at  night  throueh  a  city  ill  paved,  ill  watched,  and  ill  lighted, 
and  accordingly  soon  invented  lanterns  to  meet  the  want. 
These,  we  learn  from  Martial,  who  has  several  epigrams  upon 
this  subject,  were  made  of  horn  or  bladder :  no  mention,  we 
believe,  occurs  of  glass  being  thus  employed.  The  rich  were 
preceded  by  a  slave  bearing  their  lantern.  This  Cicero 
mentions  as  being  the  habit  of  Catiline  upon  his  midnight 
expeditions ;  and  when  M.  Antony  was  accused  of  a  disgrace- 
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f  ul  inirigae,  his  laniem-bearer  was  torturod  to  extort  a  con- 
fession whitiier  lie  had  conducted  his  master.*  One  o£  these 
machines,  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  workman- 
ship, was  found  in  Herculaneum  in  1760,  and  another,  almost 


£tovAtlon  of  a  ISraae  Liotarn. 


exactly  the  same,  at  Pompeii,  a  few  years  after.  We  give  a 
drawing  and  a  section  of  the  former  to  explain  its  construction. 
In  form  it  is  cylindrical,  with  a  hemispnerical  top,  and  it  is 
made  of  sheet-copper,  except  the  two  main  pieces,  M,  M, 


♦  Vftl.  Max.  Yi.  8. 
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which  are  cost  The  bottom  consists  of  a  flat,  oironlar  copper 
plate,  supported  bj  three  balls,  and  tnrned  up  all  round  the 
rim  (5,  S,  in  the  section),  from  which  rise  the  rectangular 
supports,  M,  M ,  which  support  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  N. 


Secdon  of  a  Brouo  Luteni. 


The  top  and  bottom  were  farther  connected  by  the  interior 
uprights,  P,  P,  between  which  and  M,  M  the  luninie  of  Mm 
or  glass  were  phiccd,  and  secured  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the 
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doublings  of  the  copper.  Horn  was  the  most  common 
substance  used  to  transmit  the  light,  but  bladder  and  other 
membranes  ,were  also  employed.  In  the  o^tre  of  the  lantern 
is  seen  the  small  lamp.  The  coyer  is  hemispherical,  and 
lifts  up  and  down :  it  is  pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  has  besides  the  characters  ^Bl/KTI'CATIS 
pricked  upon  it.  These  have  been  interpreted,  Tibnrti  Cati 
Sum,  or  Tiburti  Cati  S.  (errus),  indicating,  the  one  that  it 
belonged  to  Catus,  or  that  it  was  to  be  carried  by  his  slave. 

A.  Base.  5,  h.  Rim  of  the  base  turned  up.  c,  c.  Interior 
rim,  forming,  with  the  exterior  one,  h,  b,  a  channel,  d,  d,  to 
receiye  the  glass  or  horn  side,    e.  Knob  which  fitted  into  a 


■^^ 


C3 


Front  Tlew  of  If,  M. 


Extingukher. 


hole,  g,  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  to  keep  it  steady.  F. 
Lamp.  A,  h.  Oil  receiver,  t.  Moyeable  coyer  sloping  inwards, 
and  pierced  in  the  centre  to  receiye  the  wick.  I,  Tube  to 
hold  the  wick,  with  a  vertical  slit  to  admit  the  oil.  M,  M. 
Supports.  N.  Band  round  the  top  of  the  lantern :  it  consists 
of  a  copper  plate  with  two  edges  doubled  down,  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity,  o,  o,  to  receive  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  or  horn. 
P,  P.  Int^or  supports,  connected  with  M,  M,  by  pins,  4,  4, 
4,  4,  shown  in  the  separate  view  of  M.  q.  Space  for  the  horn 
sides,  r,  r.  Pieces  of  metal  of  uncertain  use.  S.  Cover.  <,  <,  /. 
Holes  to  let  off  the  smoke.    U.  Handle.    X.  Another  handle 
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attached  to  a  vertical  rod  which  passes  through  IT,  and  lifts 
up  the  cover,  which  receives  the  uprights,  M,  M,  into  two 
notches,  and  is  thus  kept  steady.  8.  view  of  the  '.upright, 
M.  6.  Extinguisher,  which  is  a  hemisphere  soldered  on  a 
narrow  curved  tube.  ' 

One  of  the  most  elegant  articles  of  furniture  in  ancient  use 
WA^  the  candelabnun,  by  which  we  mean  those  tall  and 
slender  stands  which  served  to  support  a  lamp,  but  were 
independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  it  These,  in  their 
original  and  simple  form,  were  probably  mere  reeds  or  straight 
sticks,  fixed  upon  a  foot  by  peasants  to  raise  their  light  to  a 
convenient  height ;  at  least  such  a  theory  of  their  origin  is 
agreeable  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  rustic  manners  of  the 
early  Bomans,  and  it  is  in  some  degree  countenanced  by  the 
fashion  in  which  many  of  the  ancient  candelabra  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stem  is  represented  as  throwing  out  buds; 
sometimes  it  is  a  stick,  the  side  branches  of  which  have  been 
roughly  lopped,  leaving  projections  where  they  grew ;  some- 
times it  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  reed  or  cane,  the  stalk  being 
divided  into  joints.  Most  of  those  which  have  been  found  in 
the  buried  cities  are  of  bronze,  some  few  of  iron.  In  their 
general  plan  and  appearance  there  is  a  great  resemblance, 
though  the  details  of  the  ornaments  admit  of  infinite  variety. 
All  stand  on  three  feet,  usually  griffins'  or  lions'  claws,  which 
support  a  light  shaft,  plain  or  fluted  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  maker.  The  whole  supports  either  a  plinth  large  enouch 
for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  a  socket  to  receive  a  wax  candle, 
which  the  Eomans  used  sometimes  instead  of  oil  in  lighting 
their  rooms.  Some  of  them  have  a  sliding  shaft,  like  that  of 
a  music  stand,  by  which  the  light  might  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure.  <X  the  two  candelabra  which  fill  page  644, 
one  is  of  the  simplest  form ;  the  other  deserves  notice  on 
account  of  the  ingenious  construction  by  which  it  can  bo 
taken  to  pieces  for  the  convenience  of  transport.  The  base 
is  formed  of  three  goat's  legs,  each  having  a  ring  at  the  end 
and  a  ring  on  each  side.  The  centre  piece  is  attached  to  the 
side  pieces  by  rivets,  3, 4,  round  which  these  rings  are  allowed 
to  turn,  so  that  they  lie  either  parallel  when  the  candelabrum 
is  taken  to  pieces,  or  may  be  mode  to  stand  at  equal  distances 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in  which  case  the  two  ex-  - 
terior  rings  lap  over  each  other,  and  are  united  by  a  moveable. 
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pin.  The  end  rings,  6,  5,  5,  which  are  placed  at  different 
heights,  as  shown  at  h,  will  then  be  brought  into  the  same 
vertical  line,  and  the  round  pin,  0,  which  terminates  the 
stem,  passes  through  them,  and  is  secured  bjr  a  pin,  7,  passing 
through  the  hole,  8,  which  kee^  the  whole  tight.  The  shaft 
is  square  and  hollow,  terminated  by  two  busts  placed  back  to 
back,  and  surmounted  with  a  kind  of  capital.  Within  this  a 
smaller  shaft,  0,  plays  up  and  down,  and  is  adjusted  at  the 
desired  height  by  a  pin,  /.  The  busts  represent  Mercury 
and  Perseus.  The  ridier  sorts  of  candelabra  are  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  delicate  ornaments  which  is  bestowed 
upon  them.  Usually  the  relieved  parts  appear  to  bo  cast  in 
a  mould.  Some  are  beautifully  damasked  or  inlaid  witli 
other  metals.  The  upper  part  of  another  candelabrum  is 
represented  in  a  steel  plate  given  herewith.  It  is  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  that  the  art  of  inlaying  was  carried 
to  perfection  in  ^gina,  while  the  solid  parts,  as  the  shaft  and 
feet,  were  best  cast  at  Tarentum.  We  give  the  passage  in  a 
note,  which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  and  hardly  bears 
out  all  the  meaning  which  has  been  extracted  from  it  in  the 
above  version.* 

One  of  those  elegant  table  lamps,  by  the  praise  of  which- 
the  present  discussion  was  introduced,  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  plate.  Including  the  stand  it  is  three  feet  high. 
On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises  a  rectangular  pillar,  crowned 
by  a  capricious  capital.  On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  mask 
of  a  Bacchante,  with  fine  features  and  lon^  flowing  hair ;  and 
on  tlvB  opposite  side,  the  head  of  a  buU,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.  From  the  extreme  points  of  the  abacus,  four 
ornamented  branches,  beautifully  chased,  project ;  the  lamps 
which  now  hang  from  them,  though  ancient  a]BO,are  not  those 
which  belong  to  the  stand,  and  were  not  found  with  it.  They 
are  nearly  alike  in  figure,  but  differ  in  size.  Three  of  them 
are  ornamented  with  various  animals,  the  fourth  is  plain. 
One  of  them  has  each  of  its  ends  wrought  into  the  form  of  a 
shell.  Above  are  two  eagles  in  high  relief,  with  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter  in  their  talons.  Another  has  two  bulls'  heads, 
a  third,  two  elephants'  heads  projecting  from  the  sides.    The 

^  Privatim  JEgina  cnndelabrorum  suprficiem  duntaxat  elnliomrit,  sictit 
Tarentum  scapos.  lo  boc  ergo  comnieiidaiio  oflidnanim  e^t. — HUt  Nat. 
ssxiv.  :j. 
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latter  is  suspended  by  two  dolphins,  instead  of  the  chains 
generally  in  nse,  whose  tails  are  united,  and  attached  to  a 
small  bfJl  and  ring.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre, 
but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth,  whiob  is  the  case  in  almost 
cyery  lamp  of  this  descripticm  yet  found.  The  space  thus 
obtained  may  have  serred  as  a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps.  The  plinth  is  beautifully  damasked,  or 
inlaid,  in  imitation  of  a  yine,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  silver, 
the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright  brass.  On  one  side  is  an  altar 
with  wood  and  fire  upon  it ;  on  the  other  a  Bacchus,  naked, 
with  his  thick  hair  pUdted  and  bound  with  ivy.  He  rides  a 
tiger,  and  has  his  IdEt  hand  in  the  attitude  of  holding  reins, 
which  time  probably  has  destroyed ;  with  the  right  he  raises 
a  drinking-horn.  The  workmanship  of  this  lamp  is  exquisitely 
delicate  in  all  its  parts. 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  art  of  inlaying  one 
metal  with  another,  in  which,  as  in  all  ornamental  branches 
of  the  working  of  metals,  the  ancient  Italians  possessed  great 
skill.  In  the  time  of  Seneca^  ornaments  of  silver  were  seldom 
seen  unless  their  price  was  enhanced  by  being  inlaid  with 
solid  gold.*  The  art  of  uniting  one  metid  with  another  was 
.called,  by  the  f^eneral  term,  fenuminare.  Inlaid  work  was 
of  two  sorts,  in  the  one  me  inlaid  work  projected  above 
the  sur&ce,  and  was  called  emhlemaiOf  as  the  art  itself  was 
called,  from  the  Qreek,  embieiicS.  It  is  inferred,  from  the 
inspection  of  numerous  embossed  vases  in  the  Neapolitan 
Museum,  that  this  embossed  work  was  formed,  either  by 
plating  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  figures  already  raised  upon 
the  sur£EU»  of  the  article,  or  by  letting  the  solid  figures  into 
the  substance  of  the  vessel,  and  finishing  them  wiUi  delicate 
tools  after  they  were  attached.  In  the  second  sort  the  inlaid 
work  was  even  with  the  surface,  and  was  caUed  cru8ta,1[  and 
the  art  was  called,  from  the  Greek,  empoesticS.^  This  is  the 
same  as  the  damask  work  so  &shionable  in  the  armour  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  is  often  seen  beauti 
fully  inlaid  with  gold.  It  was  executed  by  engraving  the 
pattern  upon  the  surfitce  of  the  metal,  and  filling  up  the  lines 
with  fine  plates  of  a  difierent  metal ;  the  two  were  then  united 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  whole  burnished.    Pliny 

.   •  Ep.  5..  t  Cic.  Yi,  ver.  52.  t  AtlienKOi. 
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has  proservod  a  receipt  for  solder,  which  probably  was  used 
in  these  works.   It  is  called  santema ;  and  the  prinoipnl  ingro- 


Brooae  flgura  InUUl  with  embleUowork. 

dientfl  are  borax,  nitre,  and  copperas,  pounded  with  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  and  silyer  in  a  copper  mortar. 

The  vase  which  accompanies  the  lamp  in<»the  plate  just 
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giyen  was  found  in  a  house  opposite  to  the  side  door  of  the 
covered  portico  of  Eumachia.  It  is  very  elegant  in  shape, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  which  we  Imve  called  embletic 
work.  The  inlaid  ornaments  are  admirably  relieved  by  the 
deep  colour  of  the  bronze.  This  specimen  of  ancient  art  is 
worthy  to  serve  as  a  model  to  goldsmiths  and  chasers  in 
metal.  There  are  six  di£ferent  mouldings  in  it,  each  rich  in 
variety  of  ornament.  The  beautiful  proportions,  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  body  and  the  foot,  are  also  deserving  of 
attention.  Another  vase  in  the  same  plate,  of  different  form, 
is  not  perhaps  less  beautiful.  It  has  Uiree  handles,  one 
placed  vertically,  and  two  horizontally,  at  the  sides. 

We  give,  on  p.  647,  another  admii*able  specimen  of  inlaid 
work,  in  a  bronze  figure  found  in  Pompeii  in  1824.  The 
cuirass  is  inlaid  with  silver.  The  upper  compartment  repre- 
sents Apollo  encircled  with  rays,  driving  his  four-horsed 
chariot :  beneath  is  an  allegorical  figure  of  the  earth,  flanked 
by  a  bull  on  one  side  and  a  goat  on  the  other.  The  figure 
is  one  foot  eight  inches  in  height. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject  we  have  still  one  candelabrum 
to  notice,  which  for  simplicity  of  design  and  delicacy  of 
execution  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Neapolitan 
collection.  The  stem  is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  divided 
into  two  branches,  each  of  which  supports  a  flat  disc,  which 
may  represent  the  flower,  upon  which  a  lamp  was  placed.'  At 
the  base  is  a  mass  of  bronze  which  gives  stability  to  the 
whole,  upon  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  earnestly  engaged  in 
trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand  into  a  cup  in  his  right.  In  this  figure  all  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  companion  and  tutor  of  Bacchus  are  expressed 
with  great  skill ;  the  pointed  ears,  the  goat's  tail,  the  shaggy 
skin,  the  flat  nose,  and  the  ample  rotundity  of  body,  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  person  intended  to  be  represented. 
The  head,  especially,  is  admirable,  both  in  respect  of  work- 
manship and  expression. 

Some  remarkable  tripods  are  figured  and  described  in 
l^Ir.  Donaldson's  Pompeii,  and  others  will  be  found  in  the 
works  on  Herculaneum.  We  shall  only  si)eak  of  one,  which 
is  peculiar  in  construction,  being  contrived  to  open  or  shut  at 
pleasui*e.  Each  of  the  legs  is  united  to  the  others  by  two 
braces,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  at  liberty  to  play  up  and 
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down  upon  rings,  while  at  the  upper  ends,  and  at  the  point 
where  tliey  cross  each  other,  thej  are  only  allowed  to  move 
round  a  pin,  or  hinge.  The  pan  at  top  merely  rests  upon  a 
ledge,  and  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure.  It  is  evident  from 
the  construction,  that  the  legs  may  either  be  pushed  dose 
together  or  drawn  further  apart,  until  the  rings  reach  the 


Cuukldbmni. 


limit  of  their  assigned  range ;  and  thus  the  tripod  may  be 
made  to  receive  a  larger  or  smaller  vessel,  accoitling  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted. 

Each  of  the  legs  is  topped  by  the  sacred  serpent  of  Egypt, 
bearing  the  lotus  on  its  head.  It  was  believed  that  this 
animal  had  the  power  of  killing  others  with  a  look ;  and,  as 
master  of  the  life  of  others,  it  was  reputed  immortal  and  sacred 
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to  the  gods,  on  whose  heads  it  was  often  represented.  We 
may  presume,  from  this  ornament,  that  this  vessel  belonged 
to  ihe  worship  of  Isis,  which  we  know  to  have  been  eztensiyelj 
practised  in  Pompeii. 


lIovMbU  lUpod. 

AnoUier  interesting  class  of  honsehold  articles  comprehends 
the  braziers,  which,  in  the  want  of  that  peculiarly  English  con- 
yenienoe,  an  open  fireplace,  served  at  once  to  warm  ulb  rooms, 
to  keep  dishes  hot,  or  boil  water,  and  perhaps  to  perform 
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Bach  oulinary  operfttions  as  required  no  elaborate  preparation. 
One  of  these,  intended  merely  to  heat  a  room,  we  have  already 
described  in  the  chapter  on  baths ;  that  which  is  here  repre- 
sented is  on  a  smaller  scale,  being  intended  for  private  use, 


and  has  more  conveniences.  The  sides,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  are  hollow,  and  intended  to  contain  water, 
and  the  four  turrets  at  the  four  comers  are  provided  with 
moveable  lids.  From  one  of  the  sides  there  projects  a  cock, 
to  draw  off  the  water.  The  centre,  of  course,  was  filled  with 
lighted  charcoal,  and  if  a  tripod  or  trivet  were  placed  above 
it,  many  processes  of  cooking,  such  as  boiling,  stewing,  or 


frying,  might  be  performed.  Such  a  brazier  as  this,  probably, 
was  placed,  in  the  winter,  near  the  triclinium,  where  it  would 
at  once  warm  tho  dinner  party,  and  minister  in  all  its  various 
uses  to  tho  service  of  the  triclinium.     Horo  is  a  tripod,  such 
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08  might  be  used  for  the  above  purposes,  with  its  pot  or  kettle, 
flanked  by  a  frying-pan  {sartago)  on  either  side.  The  pot 
here  figured  is  of  the  kind  called  cocobiM,  a  cooking  vessel, 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ahenum,  a  caldron  for 
boiling  water. 

Our  next  specimen  is  intended  for  the  same  uses,  but  is  fiir 
more  ornamental  in  its  character.  The  form  is  new  and 
elegant,  and  something  modelled  upon  this  pattern  might  be 


introduced  with  advantage  into  those  conntries  where  chimneys 
and  fireplaces  are  not  in  general  use.  It  is  fourteen  inches 
square,  exclusive  of  a  semicircular  projection,  which  is  raised 
above  the  rim  of  the  brazier,  and  made  hollow  to  receive 
water.  On  the  edge  of  this  stand  three  eagles,  with  their 
heads  curving  downwards  towards  their  breasts,  intended  pro- 
bably to  support  a  boiler.  A  sort  of  tower  rises  at  the  side 
of  this  semicircular  part,  which  has  a  moveable  lid,  with  a 
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bast  for  the  handle.    The  water  was  drawn  o£^  as  in  the 
former  instance,  through  the  mask  in  front. 

The  following  vaso,  if  not  eqnal  in  beauty  to  those  already 
described,  is  curious  in  form  and  rich  in  ornament,  llie  lip 
is  elegantly  finished  with  a  double  row  of  ovoli.  The  handle 
is  elaborate  and  elegant  Its  design  seems  taken  from  a 
flower-stalk,  which  divides  at  top,  and  falls  down  on  each  side 
of  the  vase  on  two  comucopiae.  Two  goats  recline  upon  the 
edge  of  the  vase,  looking  towards  each  other.  The  jimction 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  with  the  yase  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  acanthus  leaves,  and  a  winged  child  among  them, 
holding  a  winenskin.     The  base  is  disproportionately  small. 


BronseVaia. 

This  seems,  from  the  ornaments,  to  have  been  a  wine-vessel, 
and  probably  was  used  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  in  domestic 
life. 

The  next  groups  of  vessels,  though  nearly  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, and  probably  of  a  very  ordmary  class,  will  serve  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  cooking  vessels  of  the  Bomans. 
The  first  four  are  ladles  (simpula),  used,  among  otiier  purposes, 
for  making  libations  m>m  larger  vessels.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  vases  in  the  Neapolitan  collection,  was  found  with 
a  bronze  simpulum  in  it ;  and  upon  the  vase  itself  there  was  a 
sacrificial  painting,  representing  a  priest  in  the  act  of  pouring 
out  a  libation  from  a  vase  with  the  simpulum. 
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The  other  four  yeesels  require  and  admit  of  little  explana- 
tion. The  firat  seema  meant  to  hang  over  the  fire,  if  we  maj 
judge  from  the  eye  at  the  top  of  the  handle,  which,  witii  the 


Simpah. 

masaiye  leayee  and  Tolutes  below  the  rings,  and  the  oyolo 
moulding,  is  not  without  pretensions  to  elegance.  Fig.  H  is 
only  remarkable  for  a  double  handle,  which  lies  upon  the 


rim,  and  forms  as  it  were  an  upper  moulding.  Figs.  8  and  4 
are  plain.  Even  these  common  vessels  aro  not  without  a 
cei'tain  degree  of  elegance,  both  in  form  and  workmanship. 
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Great  numbers  of  day  Tases  haye  been  fonnd,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  very  b^ntifiil  specimen.  The  lip  and  base 
have  the  fayonrite  otoIo  moulding ;  the  body  has  two  rows  of 
Anting  separated  by  a  transTerse  band,  charged  with  leayes, 


Kitcbea  Utensils  or  Brons0, 

and  with  a  swan  in  the  centre.  The  neck  of  the  vase  is 
painted,  and  the  same  subject  is  giyen  on  each  side.  It  repre- 
sents a  chariot,  drawn  by  fonr  animals  at  full  gallop,  which 
appear  to  be  intermediate  between  tigers  and  panthers.    A 


Tertft-cotu  Vase. 


winged  genius  directs  them  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his 
right  he  goads  them  with  a  jayelin.  Another  winged  figure 
preceding  the  quadriga,  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  left  hand,  is  in 
the  act  of  seizing  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  animals.     The 
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whole  is  painted  in  white  on  a  black  ground,  except  some  few 
of  the  details,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  car  and  mantle  of 
the  genins^  which  are  red.  The  handles  represent  knotted 
oordi^  or  flexible  branches  interlaced,  which  terminate  in  the 
heads  of  animals.  This  yase  is  much  cracked,  probably  in 
conseqnence  of  the  yiolence  of  the  fire. 

Some  drinking  yessels  of  peculiar  construction  have  been 
found,  which  merit  a  particular  description.  The  first  are 
of  the  class  called  ^vra,  or  /^urtSc?,  from  /Sixi>,  to  draw  off 
liquid.  These  were  in  the  shape  of  a  horn,  the  primitive 
drinking-yessel,  and  had  commonly  a  hole  at  the  point,  to 
be  closed  with  the  finger,  until  the  drinker,  raising  it  above 
his  mouth,  suffered  the  liquor  to  flow  in  a  stream  from  the 
orifice,  in  the  tnanner  represented  on  p.  8 LI.  This  method  of 
drinking,  which  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, must  require  great  skill  in  order  to  hit  the  mark 


^vT^,  or  Drlnklng-cnp. 

exactly.  Sometimes  the  hole  at  the  tip  was  dosed,  and  one 
or  two  handles  fitted  to  the  side,  and  then  the  base  formed 
the  mouth ;  and  sometimes  the  whimsical  fancy  of  the  potter 
fashioned  it  into  the  head  of  a  pig,  a  stag,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal. One  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum  has  the  head  of  an 
eagle  with  the  ears  of  a  ram.    These  vases  are  usually  of 
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clay,  but  cheap  as  is  the  material,  it  is  evident  by  their  good 
workmanship  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  lowest  artists. 


Urotesqae  Vun, 

Above  we  give  a  gronp  of  vases  of  grotesque  character, 
such  as  those  to  which  Martial  alludes  in  the  epigram  which 
we  quote  below.*  **  J  am  the  whim  of  the  potter,  the  mask 
of  the  red-haired  Batavian :  boys  fear  my  face,  though  you 
laugh  at  it."  One  of  them  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
others ;  it  represents  the  head  of  a  Persian  king,  as  we  may 
conjecture  from  the  upright  tiara,  which  rises  from  a  diadem 
pierced  with  holes,  and  has  upon  it  two  Persian  figures,  which 
are  scarcely  discernible  in  our  engraving.  The  features 
have  something  of  the  character  of  a  bugbear:  wide,  open 
eyes,  ass's  ears,  a  long  beard,  and  a  most  tremendous  pair  of 
mustachioe,  ever  sedulously  dierished  by  the  eastern  nations. 
In  forming  these  caricatures,  however,  the  artist  had  a  graver 
end  in  view  than  either  amusing  men  or  frightening  l^ys  — 
that  of  guarding  the  drinker  while  in  a  helpless  state  of 
intoxication  from  the  malign  influence  of  an  evil  eye  or  the 
wiles  of  enchantment ;  for  among  the  ancients,  who  believed 
devoutly  in  the  power  of  drugs  and  sorceries  of  all  kinds, 
the  salutary  power  of  averting  those  evils  was  assigned  to  all 
such  grotesque  figures  as  we  have  here  described. 

The  learned  seem  to  have  been  generally  mistaken  on  the 
subject  of  glass-making  among  the  ancients,  who  appear  to 

*  Sum  figiili  lusus  Riifi  per^oiui  Batavi : 

QiiK  tu  derides,  han:  timet  o:  a  puer. — Mat  t.  lir.  1 70. 
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have  been  &r  more  skilful  tlian  bad  been  imagined.  Tbe 
yast  collection  of  bottles,  vases,  glasses,  m^  other  utensils, 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass-blowing. 


On  the  next  page  we  have  something  like  a  wine-basket, 
mode  of  clay,  called  ayyoOryc],  or  fyyuoAJ/oy,  by  the  Greeks, 
and  inciUga  by  the  Romans,  containing  two  glass  vessels,  of 
the  kind  called  o^)9a^,  because,  being  narrow  in  the  neck, 
the  liquor  came  out  drop  by  drop. 
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There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  the  Eomans  possessed  glass  in 
sufficient  plenty  to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  household  orna- 
ment. The  raw  material  appears  from  Pliny's  account  to 
have  undergone  two  f osions ;    the  first  oonverted  it  into  a 


UquoMwffket  of  daj,  with  GImi  .VvmcU 

rough  mass  called  ammonitrnm,  which  was  melted  again  and 
became  pure  glass.  We  are  also  told  of  a  dark  coloured  glass 
resembling  ohddian,  plentiful  enough  to  be  cast  into  solid 


OnumenUl  drinklng-gUaKi*,  cast  in  a  moald. 

statues.  Pliny  mentions  having  seen  images  of  Augustas 
cast  in  this  substance.*  It  probably  was  some  coarse  kind  of 
glass  resembling  the  ammonitrum,  or  such  as  that  in  which 
the  scorisB  of  our  iron  furnaces  abound.  Glass  was  worked 
either  by  blowing  it  with  a  pipe,  as  is  now  practised,  by  turn- 
ing in  a  lathe,  by  engraving  and  carving  it,  or,  as  we  have 
noticed,  by  casting  it  in  a  mould.f  These  two  glasses,  of 
♦  xixri.  07.  t  lb.  66. 
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elegant  form,  appear  to  havo  been  formed  in  the  latter  waj. 
The  ancients  had  certainly  acquired  great  skill  in  the  maou- 
factore,  as  appears  both  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved  by  ancient  authors,  and  by  the  specimens  which 
still  exist — among  which  we  may  notice,  as  pre-eminently 
beautiful,  that  torment  of  antiquaries,  the  Portland  vase,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  another  vase  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  almost  equal  beauty, 
found  in  one  of  the  tombs  near  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum. 
A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  brought  a  glass  cup 
into  the  imperial  presence  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 
To  the  wonder  of  the  spectators,  the  vessel  bent  under  the 
blow  without  breaking,  and  the  ingenious  artist  immediately 
hammered  out  the  bruise,  and  restored  it  whole  and  sound 
to  its  original  form;  in  return  for  which  display  of  his 
skill,  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death.  The  story  is  a  strange  one,  yet  it  is  con- 
firmed by  Pliny,  who  both  mentions  tlie  discovery  itself 
and  gives  a  clue  to  the  motives  which  may  have  urged  die 
emperor  to  a  cruelty  apparently  so  unprovoked.  He  speaks 
of  an  artificer  who  had  invented  a  method  of  making 
flexible  glass,  and  adds  that  Tiberius  banished  him,  lest 
this  new  fashion  should  injure  the  workera  in  metal,*  of 
whose  trade  the  manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  drink- 
ing-cups,  and  furniture  for  the  table,  formed  an  extensive  aud 
important  branch. 

The  Romans  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
colouring  glass,  as  appears,  among  other  proofs,  from  the 
glass  mosaics,  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  blood-red  sort,  called  hiematinou,  fi*om  Vi^  blood,  of 
white  glass,  blue  glass,  <&o.  The  most  valuable  sort  however 
was  the  colourless  crystal  glass,  for  two  cups  of  which,  with 
handles  on  each  side  (irrcpaira),  Nero  gave  6000  sesterces,')' 
about  481.  Under  this  head  we  may  speak  of  the  vases  called 
murr/tttta,  since  one  theory  respecting  them  is,  that  they 
were  made  of  variegated  glass.  Their  nature  however  is 
doubtful,  not  so  their  value.  Pliny  speaks  of  70  talents 
being  given  for  one  holding  three  sextarii,  about  foui*  and  a 

♦  xxxvl.  67.  t  »b.  67. 
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half  pints.  Titos  Petronins  on  his  death-bed  defrauded  the 
avarice  of  Nero,  who  had  compelled  him,  by  a  common  piece 
of  tyranny,  to  appoint  the  crown  his  heir  by  breaking  a 
morrhine  trnlla,  or  flat  bowl,  worth  300  talents.  Nero  him- 
self, as  became  a  prince,  outdid  all  by  giving  100  talents  for 
a  single  capis,  or  drinking-cup,  "  a  memorable  circumstance, 
that  an  em|>cror,  and  faUior  of  his  country,  should  have  drank 
at  so  dear  a  rate.***  Pliny's  description  of  this  substance 
runs  thus : — 

"  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  these  rich  cassidoin  t 
Yosscls  (called  in  Latin  murrhina)  from  the  East,  and  that 
from  places  otherwise  not  greatly  renowned,  but  most  within 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia ;  howbeit  the  principal  come  from 
Carmania.  The  stone  whereof  these  vessels  are  made  is 
thought  to  be  a  certain  humour,  thickened  as  it  were  in  the 
earth  by  heat  In  no  place  are  these  stones  found  larger  than 
small  tablements  of  pillars  or  the  like,  and  seldom  were  they 
so  thick  as  to  serve  for  such  a  drinking-cup  as  I  have  spoken 
of  already.  Resplendent  are  they  in  some  sort,  but  it  may 
rather  be  termed  a  gloss  than  a  radiant  and  transparent  clear- 
ness ;  but  that  which  maketh  them  so  much  esteemed  is  the 
variety  of  colours,  for  in  these  stones  a  man  shall  perceive 
certain  veins  or  spots,  which,  as  they  be  turned  about,  re- 
semble divers  colours,  inclining  partly  to  purple  and  partly 
to  white :  he  shall  see  them  also  of  a  third  colour  composed 
of  them  both,  rSsembling  the  flame  of  fire.  Thus  they  pass 
from  one  to  another  as  a  man  holdeth  them,  insomuch  as  their 
purple  soemeth  near  akin  to  white,' and  their  milky  white  to 
bear  as  much  on  the  purple.|  Some  esteem  those  cassidoin, 
or  murrhine  stones,  the  richest,  which  present  as  it  were 
certain  reverberations  of  sundry  colours  meeting  altogether 
about  their  edges  and  extremities,  such  as  we  observe  in  rain- 
bows ;  others  are  delighted  with  certain  fatty  spots  appearing 
in  them ;  and  no  account  is  made  of  them  which  show  either 
pale  or  transparent  in  any  part  of  them,  for  these  be  reckoned 
great  faults  and  blemishes ;  in  like  manner,  if  there  be  seen 
in  the  cassidoin  any  spots  like  corns  of  salt  or  warts,  for  then 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  xxxvii.  7.      The  cnpis,  therefoiv  (so  cnlled  n  cmpiemlo 
because  it  had  handles^,  must  hare  be«'n  much  smaller  than  the  trulUi. 
t  Chalcedonr.     It  is  thus  that  Holland  interprets  the  word. 
X  Purpura  ouidescente,  aut  larte  mbescente. 
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are  they  oonaideTed  apt  to  split.  Finally,  the  caasidoin  stones 
are  oommended  in  some  sort  also  for  the  smell  that  they  do 
yield."* 

On  these  words  of  Pliny  a  great  dispute  has  arisen.  Some 
think  that  onyx  is  the  material  described,  a  conjecture  founded 
on  the  variety  of  colours  which  that  stone  presents.  To  this 
it  is  objected,  that  onyx  and  murrha,  onyx  vases  and  murrhine 
vases  are  alike  mentioned  by  Latin  writers,  and  never  with 
any  hint  as  to  their  identity ;  nay,  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
Heliogabalus  is  said  to  have  onyx  and  murrhine  vases  in  con- 
stant uscf  Others,  as  we  have  said,  think  that  they  were 
variegated  glass;  others  that  they  were  the  true  Chinese 
porccdain,  a  conjecture  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  a  line 
of  Propertius : — 

**  Murrheaq.  id  Parthis  pocula  oocU  foci«." 

At  the  some  time  this  quotation  is  not  so  conclusive  as  it 
might  have  been,  since  Pliny  speaks  of  murrha  as  ^  hardened 
in  the  earth  by  heat,"  and  the  poet  may  only  have  meant  the 
same  thing,  though  the  expression  in  that  case  would  be 
somewhat  strained.  To  us,  Pliny's  description  appears  to 
point  clearly  to  some  opaline  substance;  the  precious  opal 
has  never  in  modem  times  been  found  in  masses  approaching 
to  the  size  necessary  to  make  vessels  such  as  we  have  spoken 
of  The  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  material  of  these  mun*hine  vases  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  as  the  quarries  of  many  marbles  used 
by  the  ancients  have  hitherto  eluded  our  research,  and  the 
marbles  themselves  are  only  known  by  their  recurrence 
among  ancient  buildings. 

We  may  here  notice  one  or  two  &cts  connected  with  glass, 
which  show  that  the  ancients  were  on  the  verge  of  making 
one  or  two  very  important  discoveries  in  physical  science. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  transparent  spherical 
bodies  to  produce  heat  by  the  transmission  of  light,  though 
not  with  the  manner  in  which  that  heat  was  genenited  by  &e 
concentration  of  the  solar  rays.  Pliny  mentions  the  hci 
that  hollow  glass  bolls  filled  with  water  would,  when  held 

•  Holland's  Pliny,  ixxtH.  2  (8th  edit.,  Valpy). 

t  Heliogabalus  in  munhinis  et  onychinis  niinsit. — Laropiidius,  ap.  Moiit- 
fauoon,  yol.  y. 
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oppofdte  to  the  sun,  grow  hot  enough  to  bom  any  cloth  thej 
touched  ;*  but  the  turn  of  his  expression  evidently  leads  to 
the  contusion  that  he  believed  the  heat  to  become  accumu- 
lated in  the  glass  itself,  not  merely  to  be  transmitted  through 
it.  Seneca  speaks  of  similar  glass  balls  which  maguiOed 
minute  objects  to  the  yiew.'j'  Nay,  he  had  nearly  stumbled 
on  a  more  remarkable  discovery,  the  composition  of  light,  for 
he  mentions  the  possibility  of  producing  an  artificial  rainbow 
by  the  use  of  an  angular  glass  rod.^  At  a  far  earlier  period 
Aristophanes  spea^  of  the  '*  1x1X09,  a  transparent  substance 
used  to  light  fires  with,"  usually  translated  glass.  The  pas- 
sage is  curious,  as  it  shows  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
use  of  the  burning  glass. 

Strepsiades. — You  hnve  noleil 
A  pieitv  toj,  A  trinket  in  the  shnp^, 
Which  being  rightly  held,  produces  fire 
From  things  combustible. 

Socrates,  A  burning  glass 

Vulgarlj  called. 

Strep,  You  are  right,  'tis  so. 

Soc.  Proceed. 

Strep. — Put  now  the  cose — your  scoundrfl  btiiliir  comes, 
Shows  me  his  writ~I,  standing  thus,  d  ye  mark  me, 
III  the  sun*s  stream,  measuring  my  distance^  guide 
Kly  focus  to  a  point  upon  his  writ, 
And  oflf  it  goes,  in  fumo  I  § 


*  Plin.  xxx7i.  67.  Cum  addita  aqua  TitrefB  pilie  sole  adrerso  in  tantum 
excandescunt  ut  vestes  oxurant. 

t  Bat;  though  he  had  obserred  the  hicX^  he  had  not  eren  approached  to  the 
cause  0^  it,  for  he  refers  the  magnifying  power  solely  to  the  water,  in  common 
with  all  other  fluids,  and  eridently  supposes  that  a  plane  surfiice  would 
magnify  as  well  as  a  spherical  one.  **lllud  adjiciam,  omnia  per  aquam 
▼identibns  longe  esse  majora.     Litei-tt  quamris  minuta  et  obecurae,  per  Titream 

pilnm  aqua  plenam  mi\)ores  darioresq.  cernuntur Si  poculum  implereris 

aqua  et  in  id  conjeoeris  annul  um  .  .  cum  in  ipso  fundo  jaoeat  annul  us,  fades 
ejus  in  summo  aqiiSD  redditur.  Quidquid  Tidetm*  per  humerem,  longe  amplius 
Tero  est."— <Jus»t.  Nat.  i.  6. 

X  "  Virgula  solet  fieri  ritrea,  stricta,  seu  pluribus  angulis  in  modum  davae 
torosa:  hiec  si  ex  adrerso  solem  accepit,  colorem  talem  qoalis  in  arcu  rideri 
solet,  reddif  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  because  it  tries  to  give  an  image 
of  the  sun,  but  cannot  manage  it,  **quia  enormiter  facta  est,**  because  it  is 
irregularly  made :  "  si  apte  fabricata  foret,  totidem  reildcret  soles,  quot 
habuisset  infectiiras,"  if  it  were  iitly  made  it  would  gire  as  many  suns  as  it 
does  colours. — lb.  7. 

§  Arist  N«^.  766,  ed  Branch 
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With  the  hiws  of  reflection  the  ancients,  as  we  know  from 
the  performanoes  ascribed  to  Archimedes,  were  well  ac- 
quainted. •  It  is  singular  that  being  in  possession  of  such  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  refi*action,  they  should  never 
have  proceeded  to  investigate  the  laws  bj  which  it  is  governed. 

The  first  object  figured  in  the  annexed  block,  is  a  glass 
funnel,  %nfundQ>ulum ;  the  second  is  described  as  a  wine- 
strainer,  but  the  method  of  its  use  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  bottom  is  slightly  concave,  and  pierced  with  holes.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  tap,  the  larger  port 


Obua  VeueU. 


being  placed  within  the  barrel,  and  the  wine  drawn  off  through 
the  nock  or  spout,  which  is  broken.  Fig.  3  is  a  wine-taster, 
Romothing  on  the  principle  of  a  siphon.  It  is  hollow,  and  tlio 
air  being  exhausted  by  the.  mouth  at  the  small  end,  the  liquid 
to  be  tasted  was  drawn  up  into  the  cavity. 


Bronze  Siruiuer. 


Another  sort  of  strainer,  of  which  thoro  are  sevci*al  iu  the 
Neapolitan  Museum,  is  made  of  bronze,  pierced  in  elegant 
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ftnd  intricate  patterns.    Tlie,  Bomons  used  strainers  filled 
with  snow  to  cool  their  wines,  and  such  may  have  been  the 
destination  of  the  one  here  represented.    These  were  called  . 
cola  tnnaria^  or  nivaria.    The  poor  used  a  linen  cloth  for  the 
same  purpose.* 

'  With  respect  to  the  details  of  dross,  the  excavations,  whether 
at  Pompeii  or  Hercnlanenm,  enable  us  to  clear  up  no  difficul- 
ties, and  to  add  little  to  that  which  is  already  known  on  this 
subject  Still  a  short  notice  of  the  principal  articles  of  dress, 
and  explanation  of  their  Latin  names,  may  be  expedient  for 
the  fuU  understanding  of  some  parts  of  our  subject.  The 
male  costume  will  detain  us  a  very  short  time.  The  proper 
Boman  dross,  for  it  would  be  tiresome  and  unprofitable  to 
enter  upon  the  variety  of  garments  introduced  in  later  times 
from  foreign  nations,  consisted  merely  of  the  toga  and 
tunica,  the  latter  bein^  itself  an  innovation  on  the  simple 
and  hardy  habit  of  ancient  times.  It  was  a  woollen  vest,  for 
it  was  late  before  the  use  of  linen  was  introduced,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  at  first  made  without  sleeves,  which  were 
considered  effeminate ;  but  as  luxury  crept  in,  not  only  were 
sleeves  used,  but  the  number  of  tunics  was  increased  to  throe 
or  four.  The  toga  was  an  ample  semicircular  garment,  also 
without  sleeves.  It  is  described  as  having  an  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  and  the  right  arm  and  shoulder, 
which  were  left  exposed,  having  a  sort  of  lappet,  or  flap 
(lacinia),  which  was  brought  undor  the  right  arm  and  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  nntM,  or  bosom,  the  deep 
folds  of  which  served  as  a  sort  of  pocket.  This  is  the  com- 
mon description,  which,  we  confess,  conveys  no  very  clear 
notion  of  the  construction  or  appearance  of  the  dress.  The 
loft  arm  was  entirely  covered,  or  if  exposed,  it  was  by  gather- 
ing up  the  lower  edge  of  the  ample  garment 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  one  or  more  tunics,  with  an 
upper  garment,  called  ttola,  which  superseded  the  toga, 
oriflfinally  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  The  stola  is 
said  to  have  been  a  more  ample  and  ornamented  sort  of  tunic. 
The  tunic  worn  by  women  does  not  seem  to  have  differed 
from  that  worn  by  men,  except  that  it  reached  to  the  feet 
Above  the  stola,  women  wore  a  mantle  called  palla  or  pallium. 

'  *  AttenoAre  nives  norunt  et  lintea  nostrn;' 

f  ngiUior  colo  non  salit  unda  tuo. — Mart.  xir. 
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ThiB  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  the 
right  end  being  gathered  up  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  leavinff  nothing  but  the  right  hand  visible,*  a 
description  which  docs  not  tally  with  the  annexed  figure, 
taken  from  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum,  of  a  female 
clothed  in  a  tunic  and  pallium,  in  which  the  right  arm  and 


Dmped  Fenale  Statue  discoveicd  la  Ucrcnbumim. 

shoulder  are  uncovered.  Here  the  pallium  is  short,  after  the 
Greek  fashion ;  the  ladies  of  Home  wore  it  trailing  on  the 
ground.  The  tunic  has  short  sleeves  which  are  fastened  by 
buttons.  The  hair  of  this  statue  was  gilt,  tliougli,  since  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  aii*,  the  lustre  is  gone,  and  nothing 
but  a  dull  yellow  colour  remains.  This  singular  and  tasteless 
style  of  ornament  may  be  explained  by  a  senseless  and  extra- 
vagant fiishion  which  prevailed,  while  blond  hair  was  in 
fashion,  of  powdeiing  the  head  with  gold  dust.  The  custom 
was  imported  from  the  East,  where  it  was  practised,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  by  the  Jews.  Several  of  the  Iloman 
emperors  adopted  it  The  hair  of  Commodus  was  so  brilliant, 
accoi'ding  to  Ilerodian,  partly  from  its  natural  whiteness, 
pai'tly  from  the  quantity  of  essences  and  gold  dust  with  which 
"*  Faodolati. 
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it  was  loaded,  thai  when  the  sntii  was  shining  on  it  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  his  head  was  on  fire. 

The  annexed  steel  plate,  which  represents  a  jportion  of  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  will  at  once  depict  the  female 
dress  on  a  larger  scale,  and  convey  some  notion  of  the  light 
and  airy  stylo  of  architectural  painting,  intermixed  with 
figures,  which  is  one  of  the  favourite  decorations  of  Pompeii. 
It  represents  a  priestess  playing  on  the  harp,  which  she 
strikes  with  both  hands,  using  with  the  right  the  plectrum, 
or  quill.  She  is  clothed  in  a  white  pallium,  fringed  with 
gold,  which  falls  in  rich  folds  below  the  knees.  Her  under 
garment  is  a  blue  tunic ;  she  has  yellow  shoes,  a  gold  band 
confines  her  hair,  and  gold  earrings  and  bracelets  glitter  on 
her  oars  and  wrists.  She  is  coming  through  a  doorway,  upon 
the  architrave  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Victory  in  a  biga,  lash- 
ing on  her  horses,  which  are  full  of  animation.  These 
figures  are  painted  on  a  white  ground,  and  produce  an  ad- 
mirable effect. 


Figure  dressed  In  Iho  Tutiloo-paUIatn. 

Some  minute  spteulations  relative  to  one  article  in  female 
dross  have  been  based  on  a  statue  from  Herculaneum,  in 
which  a  Neapolitan  antiquary  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
the  nature  and  construction  of  that  compound  garment  called 
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the  tunico-palliiiiii,  in  which  the  appeannoe  and  uses  of  the 
tunic  and  mantle  were  united.  It  is  the  statoe  of  a  woman 
employed  in  hackling  her  dreas  over  the  right  shonlder, 
having  already  fiistened  it  on  the  lefl^  in  soch  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  arm  hare.  This  dress  he  asserts  to  he  the  tonico- 
palliam,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  it,  which  is 
stated  to  he  ue  result  of  much  study  and  numerous  experi- 
ments, assisted  hy  the  learning  of  several  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Nicies. 

The  first  and  most  inqwrtant  point  is  to  establish  that 
the  doable  garment  in  question  was  composed  only  of  one 
piece  of  clow«  This  the  author  assumes  to  be  four  feet  long 
and  five  feet  six  inches  broad,  varying  in  size  €i  course  with 
the  stature  of  the  wearer.  Let  this  be  represented  by 
A  B  C  D.    Fold  down  the  upper  portion,  one  foot  two 


Tiinloo>|»lttiim  dlipUjtd* 


inches  deep,  in  the  line  E  F,  and  the  edge  A  B  will  coincide 
with  G  H,  and  E  F  H  Q  wUl  form  the  pallium  or  mantle. 
Join  the  edges  E  D,  F  C  by  folding  the  dross  in  the  line 
I  E  L,  leaving  the  fold  E  F  H  O  on  the  outside ;  divide  the 
top  into  three  equal  ports,  and  attach  the  back  and  front 
together  by  buckles  plained  at  the  points  ^  N,  and  we  have 
the  tunico-pallium  open  at  the  right  side. 

Having  described  the  dress,  the  next  thing  is  to  place  it 
on  tlie  wearer.  Let  her  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  parallelo- 
gram eild;  fix  a  fhida  or  buckle  at  the  point  N,  passing 
the  left  arm  through  the  aperture  N  I,  and  adjusting  the 
buckle  on  the  left  i^oulder ;  then  place  the  second  buckle  at 
M,  on  the  right  shoulder,  passing  the  head  through  N  M, 
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And  the  right  arm  through  the  aperture  M  £.  The  comers, 
E  G,  I  E,  will  of  course  fall  down  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines,  forming  a  simple,  but  not  inelegant 
drapery.  In  some  figures  the  tunico-pallium  is  entirely  open 
on  the  right  side,  E  D ;  in  others  it  is  entirely  closed  from 


end  to  end,  or  open  only  for  the  space  E  O.  This  dress  has 
been  introduced  in  the  ballets  at  the  Neapolitan  theatre  San 
Carlo  with  very  good  effect. 

At  this  place  two  subjects  taken  from  paintings  may  be 
introduced,  representing  two  different  ways  of  playing  on  the 
harp.    Each  is  curious,  as  exemplifying  a  method  of  playing 
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wLich  no  modem  nation  has  adopted.  The  first  represents 
a  female  striking  two  harps  at  once,  one  held  on  her  knee, 
the  other  placed  heside  her  on  a  condi.  Tlie  curved  figure 
of  both  is  remarkable,  and  may  i)orhaps  give  a  new  and 


lUip -player  nilDg  the  Plectrum. 

more  forcible  meaning  to  the  epithet  curva,  in  the  lines  of 
Horace : — 

Tu  currA  recines  lyni 

laitonam  ei  celeiu  spicdla  Cynthiic.— Od.  iii.  28. 

The  Bomans,  in  speaking  of  harp  music,  ured  the  exprcs- 
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sion  *'  tn/tM  el  foris  cand'e,*'*  to  sing  witliin  aiid  without ; 
and  this  expression  is  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  cnt 
from  a  painting  given  at  page  569,  from  which  it  appears 
that  sometimes,  at  all  events,  the  harp  had  a  double  row  of 
strings,  as  the  Welsh  harp  sometimes  has  three  strings. 
The  musician  here  plays  with  both  hands,  without  using  Uie 
plectrum,  and  the  surrounding  figures  seem  to  be  watching 
her  with  admiration. 

The  other  subject,  which  is  imperfect,  represents  a  female 
playing  with  the  plectrum  or  quill,!  ^^^  which  the  chords 
were  struck,  instead  of  the  fingers.  This  method  of  playing 
was  held  in  early  times  in  the  highest  esteem ;  afterwards  it 
was  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  fingers,  a  far  more  natural 
and  effective  instrument.  Here  the  musician  strikes  with 
both  hands  at  once,  with  the  right,  tnhw,  or  the  inner  row  of 
strings,  with  the  plectrum ;  with  the  left,  forts.  The  harp  is 
supported  by  a  band  passed  round  the  l^t  arm. 

Numerous  articles  of  female  ornament  have  been  found,  of 
which  we  liave  collected  a  few  into  one  block.  They  are 
drawn  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals.  The  first  figure  is 
an  earring,  seen  in  front  and  sideways.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
plain  gold  spheroid,  very  thick,  with  a  metal  hook  at  the 


Ear-ring. 


back  to  pass  through  the  ear.  The  next  is  of  simpler  con- 
struction, having  pearl  pendants.  Both  these  patterns  seem 
to  have  been  very  common.  No.  3  is  a  breast-pin,  attached 
to  a  Bacchanalian  figure,  with  a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a 
glass  in  the  other.  He  is  provided  with  bat's  wings,  and 
two  belts,  or  bands  of  grapes,  pass  across  his  body.  The 
bat*s  wings  symbolize  the  drowsiness  consequent  upon  haitl 

•  Cic  in  Var.  Act.  ii.  lib.  1.  20. 

t  The  mandolin  It  played  to  this  daj  In  Italy  with  a  quill. 
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drinking.     No.  4  is  a  ring,  with  serpents'  heads.     These  are 
very  common.    To  these  we  have  added  two  combs. 

We  conclude  witli  two  of  the  most  important  articles  of  a 


luirring. 


Ring. 


Gold  Pin. 


lady*s  toilet-table — her  mirrors  and  a  box  of  pins.  The 
former  were  made  usually  of  steel,  but  sometimes  of  glass ; 
the  latter,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  were  brought  from  Sidon.* 


•  xxxvi.  3«i. 
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Tea  following  Itinerary  is  chiefly  intended  for  those  who 
can  devote  only  a  few  hours  to  a  visit  to  Pompeii,  and  wish  to 
see  the  principal  objects  in  the  speediest  and  most  striking 
mamier.  Such  visitors  however  must  not  linger  on  the  way , 
and,  if  the  time  can  be  spared,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pay  the 
buried  city  at  least  a  second  visit,  when  the  principal  objects 
may  be  examined  more  at  leisure,  and  a  few  others  may  be 
added  to  the  catalogue.  The  Itinerary  is  so  contrived  that 
the  public  buildings  will  be  first  visited,  and  then  the  private 
houses,  according  to  the  order  observed  in  this  work. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  Pompeii  from  Naples ; 
either  by  the  high  road  to  Salerno,  through  Portici,  Resina, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  Annunziata ;  or  by  the  railway, 
which  has  a  station  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Porta 
della  Mai'ina,  or  Sea  Gate,  now  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
city.  Whether  the  visitor  enters  Pompeii  by  this  gate  or  by 
that  of  Herculaneum  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance* 
To  those  who  perform  the  journey  in  a  carriage  both  gates 
are  equally  convenient ; .  but  for  the  traveller  by  railway  the 
Porta  della  Marina  is  much  preferable,  as  the  Gate  of  Her- 
culaneum lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  station. 
There  is  another  entrance  at  the  Porta  Stabiana,  but  this  will 
be  convenient  only  for  those  coming  from  the  south.  We 
liave  selected  the  Sea  Gate  as  the  point  from  which  to  com- 
mence this  Itinerary  because  it  is  the  most  frequented ;  and 
we  may  add  that  it  seems  most  natural  to  finish,  rather  than 
begin,  with  examining  the  tombs. 

From  this  gate  a  narrow  and  rather  steep  street  leads 
straight  to  the  Forum,  At  the  top  of  it,  just  before  entering 
the  Forum,  on  the  left-hand  side,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus.  After  visiting  this  temple,  proceed  into  the  Forum, 
and  turning  to  the  Idft,  along  the  side  wall  of  the  temple, 
under  whid^  may  be  seen  the  standard  measures,  visit  the 
PMtc  Qranary  and  adjoining  Prison,  These  buildings  occupy 
the  remaining  space  on  the  western  side  of  the  Forum,  towards 
the  north. 
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From  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Forum  the  Teniple  of 
Jupiter  is  projected  into  its  area.  On  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  temple  the  Forum  was  entered  by  a  Triumphed  Arch  at 
the  top  of  what  is  called  the  Street  of  the  Forum,  in  whic 
street  is  the  temporary  museum  and  library.  Fronting  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  the  building 
called  the  Pantheon^  or  Temple  of  Awjwiue.  Next  to  this,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  is  filled 
by  public  buildings  in  the  following  order  towards  the  south 
— ^the  Senaeidum^  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  and  the  Edifice  of 
Eumachia^  called  Ohalcidicum,  The  south  side  of  the  Forum 
is  faced  by  three  buildings  called  OurtcB,  of  whidi  the  middle 
one  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  Treasury.  At  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  Forum,  adjoining  the  southern  side  of  the 
street  by  which  we  entered  it,  stands  the  Basilica.  These  com- 
prise all  the  public  buildings  about  the  Forum.  In  the  area 
of  the  Forum  will  be  observed  several  pedestals  for  statues. 
Facing  the  southern  side  of  the  Basilica  stand  the  Houses  of 
Championnet. 

Crossing  from  the  Basilica  to  the  opposite,  or  eastern  side 
of  the  Forum,  we  enter  a  street  called  the  Strada  deW  Ahbon- 
danza^  or  dei  Mercanti.  A  little  way  down,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  facing  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Chalcidicum,  is  the  * 
house  of  ^e  Cinghidle,  or  Wild  Boar,  Proceeding  eastwards, 
the  third  street  on  the  right,  called  Strada  dei  Teatri,  leads 
down  to  the  theatres.  At  the  bottom  of  this  street  we  enter, 
through  a  sort  of  PropylsBum,  what  is  called  the  Triangular 
Forum.  Towards  tlie  extremity  of  it  ai'e  the  remains  of  a 
'  Oreek  TemplCy  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  and  its  appurte- 
nances. At  the  south-west  extremity  of  tiie  Forum  is  Uie 
House  of  Joseph  II,  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  long  wall,  in 
which  tiiere  are  several  entrances  into  the.  Oreat  Theatre.  At 
the  southern  side  of  this  theatre  is  the  large  quadrangular 
area  called  the  Quarters  of  the  Soldiers,  or  of  the  Gladiators, 
Adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  the  scene  of  the  Great  Theatre  is 
the  SmaUTheatre^  or  Odeum.  This  is  flauked  on  the  east  by 
the  Street  of  Stabiad,  leading  to  the  Porta  Stahiana^  the  remains 
of  which  may  bo  seen.  Heasccnding  the  Strada  Stabiana 
towards  the  north,  we  find  at  the  angle  of  the  first  street  on 
the  left,  called  the  Street  of  Jsis,  the  little  Temple  of  .^culapiuH, 
Close  to  it,  on  the  left,  may  be  seen  through  an  aperture  in 
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the  arch  the  oquoduct  from  the  Sarno  to  Torre  Annunziata. 
The  Street  of  Isis  brings  as  to  the  Temple  o/Iita,  on  the  left, 
or  south  side  of  the  street,  and  just  beyond  it  to  the  Curia 
Isiaca^  which  communicates  with  the  northern  end  of  the 
Tnangular  Forum.  Opposite  the  Temple  of  Isis  is  the 
recently  excavated  House  of  Cornelius  Bufits,  the  proper 
entrance  to  which  however  is  in  the  Street  of  Holoonius. 
A  little  further  on,  at  the  angle  formed  bjr  the  Street  of  the 
Theatres  and  the  Street  of  Holconius,  is  the  house  marked 
No.  4,  sometimes  called  the  House  of  HoleoniuSy  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  good  preservation  of  the  pictures  still  to 
be  seen  in  it. 

We  now  return  again  into  the  Street  of  Stabile,  from  which 
we  have  diverged.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  tourist,  if 
so  inclined,  should  proceed  to  the  Amphitheatre;  but  as  it  Ues 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  presents  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  numerous  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  which 
may  bo  seen  in  various  places,  the  visitor,  if  pressed  for  time, 
will  probably  do  best  to  pass  it  over. 

Proceeding  northwards  along  the  Strada  Stabiana,  we  find, 
at  the  angle  which  it  makes  on  the  north  with  the  Street  of 
Abundance,  the  more  recently  discovered  baths,  called  the 
Thermm  StabiancR. 

In  the  little  street  behind  the  baths,  called  Via  del  Lupanore, 
and  in  the  lane  leading  into  it,  called  Yicoletto  del  Balcone 
Pensile,  may  bo  seen  the  House  wUh  the  Restored  Balcony,  the 
LupanoTj  and  the  House  of  Siricus^  or  Salve  Lucrum,  Opposite 
the  lost  is  the  caupona,  or  tavern,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which 
are  i)ainted  two  large  serpents,  and  the  inscription — Gliosis 
locus  hie  non  est,  discede  moralor. 

Returning  into  the  Street  of  Stabiaa,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  north,  the  tourist  may  visit  on  the  right-hand  side  the 
House  of  Marcus  Lucretius,  Hence  proceeding  to  the  point 
where  the  Street  of  Stabife  is  cut  by  tiie  Street  of  Fortune,  he 
may,  if  he  has  time,  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  straight  to 
the  Gate  ofNola;  but  if  his  time  is  limited  he  will  do  better 
to  turn  to  the  left,  and  proceed  towards  the  west  along  the 
Street  of  Fortune.  Here  he  will  see  on  the  right,  opposite 
the  Vico  Storto,  the  Casa  dcgli  Sciemiati.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Street  of  the  Augustols,  adjoining  the  Vice  Storto, 
is  the  House  of  the  Chace;   next  to  tliis  the  House  of  Ariadne^ 
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which  rang  back  to  the  Street  of  the  Augiistals,  on  which 
side  indeed  is  .the  principal  and  proper  entrance.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Street  of  the  Augustals,  near  its  junction 
with  that  of  StabiaB,  are  the  Houses  of  the  New  Fountain,  the 
Baker,  and  the  Tndent,  Betuming  into  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
the  following  buildings  may  be  successively  visited  on  its  left, 
or  southern  side  :  the  House  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Rouse  of 
the  Figured  Capitals,  the  House  of  the  Black  Walls,  and  at  the 
angle  made  bv  the  Street  of  Fortune  and  that  of  the  Forum, 
the  Temple  of  Fortune.  The  entrance  is  in  the  latter  street. 
Opposite  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  occupying  the  whole 
insula  which  extends  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Forum 
to  the  Strada  delle  Terme  (a  oontintuttion  of  that  of  Fortune), 
are  the  old  PubUc  Baths. 

We  have  now  visited  all  the  principal  objects  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  line  formed  by  the  Street  of  the  Baths  and  that 
of  Fortune.  To  complete  our  inspection,  the  quadrangular 
mass  pf  excavations  lying  to  the  north  of  that  line  remains  to 
to  be  seen;  after  which,  leaving  the  city  by  the  Gate  of 
Heroulaneum,  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  suburb  called 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix,  and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  House  of  tbe  Scienziati. 
The  first  insula  to  the  west  of  it  need  not  detain  us,  but  the 
second  contains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  private  buildings 
in  Pompeii,  the  House  oftfie  Faun,  The  next  insula  west- 
ward is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  House  of  the  Anchor,  We 
now  cros3  the  top  of  the  Street  of  Mercury,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  spanned  by  a  Triumpltal  Arch,  on  which  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Nero.  The  insula  bounded  on  the  east 
by  this  street  contains  four  houses — those  of  the  Tragic  Poet, 
the  Fullonica,  or  dyer's  house,  and  those  of  the  Oreat  and 
LitHe  Fountain,  The  next  insula  to  the  west  is  occupied  by  a 
single  house,  that  of  Pansa,  which  for  size  and  magnificence 
may  dispute  the  palm  with  that  of  the  Faun. 

Behind,  and  to  the  north  of  the  four  insula  just  described, 
lie  four  other  insula.  That  which  backs  to  the  House  of  the 
Faun  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  House  of  the  Labyrinth, 
The  next,  behind  that  in  which  is  the  House  of  the  Anchor, 
contains  three  noticeable  houses — those  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  the  Centaur,  and  of  Mdeager.  The  insula  behind  the 
Fullonica  has  the  House  of  Adonis  and  that  of  Apollo,  close  to 
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iho  city  walls.  The  insala  behind  the  Honfle  of  PanM  oon- 
tains  nothing  very  remurkable. 

We  will  now  retam  southwards  down  the  street  skirted  on 
the  east  bj  the  House  of  Pansa.  At  the  top  of  this  a  small 
transTorse  street  runs  northwards  into  that  leading  to  the 
Gate  of  Herculanoum.  Just  past  their  junction,  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  stands  the  Hovue  ofJvlius  Pcljj^w,  A  little  further, 
on  the  right,  is  the  houRO  called  the  Academy  of  MusiCj  and 
adjoining  it  the  Baker's  Shop  and  MiUs.  Next  comes  the  House 
of  Sailust  and  the  PubUe  Bakehouse,  which  seems  to  form  part 
of  it.  In  this  part  of  the  street  will  also  be  found  the  room 
containing  the  casts  of  the  four  bodies  found  near  the  Street 
of  Abundance. 

At  this  point  the  street  branches  to  the  right  and  left  At 
the  point  of  separation  stands  a  Pubiie  Fuunlain,  Taking  the 
street  on  the  left,  we  find  on  its  left  side  the  House  of  the  Fe- 
male Dancers,  Just  beyond,  on  the  right,  is  a  Soap  Shop^  and 
oext  to  it  the  2>o(7aiia,  or  custom-house.  These  again  are 
followed  bjr  the  Houee  of  (he  Surgeon  and  that  of  the  VeeUds. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  surgeon*s  house, 
is  the  House  with  Three  Floors,  and  beyond  this  again,  dose  to 
the  city  gate,  the  Sftop  of  Albino. 

Before  going  out  by  the  Porta  Eroolanese,  we  may  obserre 
on  the  right,  or  eastern  side,  the  siqm  for  ascending  the  city 
walls.  Outside  the  gate,  on  the  left,  are  one  or  two  tcMnbs, 
and  beyond  a  circular  seat,  or  exedray  behind  which  is  the 
Sepulchre  of  MamnUa.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way, 
proceeding  from  the  gate,  are  an  unfinished  s^^ukhre,  then  the 
Tomb  of  TerentiuSy  just  opposite  to  the  exedra,  and  dose  to  it, 
a  Sculptor's  Shop,  Next  come,  on  the  same  side,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Oarlands,  and  beyond  it  a  public  seat,  or  resting-place.  The 
remaining  objects  on  this  side  of  the  way  are  a  long  building 
commonly  called  the  Country  Inn ;  before  the  northern  end 
of  this.  Ihe  Tomb  with  the  marble  Door;  and  b^ond,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Lucius  LibeUa  and  that  of  the  Arrian  Famtly, 

The  other,  or  western  side  of  the  way,  is  occupied  for  a 
considerable  space  beyond  the  exedra  witii  the  frontage  of  a 
large  mansion  called  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  Beyond  this,  facing 
the  inn,  is  an  incomplete  sepulcJire;  then  come  five  more  tombs 
in  the  following  order — that  of  Scaurus,  the  Bound  Tomby  the 
Tomb  of  CalventiuSy  that  of  Ncsvoleia  Tyche^  and  the  IVtcZmttim 
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Funebre.  The  yiBit  is  then  dosed  by  inspecting  the  House 
of  Diomedt,  the  kst  structure  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
way. 


The  foilomng  Synoptii  &^ptaoe$  to  be  vUited  vnU  help  to  render  the  preceding 
Itmerary  cUarer.     The  fyares  show  the  pagee  where  they  are  deecribcd. 
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House  of  the  Cingfaiale  ...  435 

of  theFauQ    ....  392 

of  the  Figured  Capitab     .  443 

of  th«  Qi«iid  Duke     .     .  443 

of  the  Ubyriotli  ...  396 

of  the  Sdeoziati    •     .     .  301 

of  the  Surgeon      ...  348 

oftheVeeUlf  .     ...  846 

Houflee  of  Championoet .     •     «  440 

of  the  Fouutiiins  ...  335 

Lupuiar 471 

Paotheoo,  or  Temple  of  Angoftut  1Q3 
Porta  delU  Marina  ....     67 

PorUStabiana 66 

Prison 100 

Public  Bakehouse     ....  354 

Granarj 100 

Sent 527 

Room  containing  plaster  casts  of 

four  bodies 477 

Round  Tomb 523 

Senaculum  .  •  .  .  .  .110 
Sepulchres  of  L.  LibeUa  and  of 

the  An-ian  Familj     .     .     .513 

Shop  cf  Albino 344 

Small  Theatre    .....  209 

Soap  Shop 350 

SiildieiV  Quarters  .  .  .  .145 
StAUiluitl  Measures  ....  100 
St^ps  for  Mounting  the  Wall  .  59 
Temple  of  iEiiculapius  .  .  .188 
of  Curia  Isioca      ...  144 
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Baker's  Shop     .     .     .     . 

.  354 

Caupona      .     •     •     .     , 

.  467 

.  118 

Country  Inn 

.  527 

Custom-House    .     .     .     . 

.  819 

Exedra  and  Tomb  of  Mamm 

ia   .  529 

Poontain 

.     89 

.     63 

Omt  Theatre    .     .     .     . 

.  204 

Creek  Temple    .     .     .     , 

.  150 

House  of  Adonis.     .     . 

.     .  890 

of  ApoUo  .     .     . 

►     •  891 

of  Ariadne      .     .     . 

.  443 

of  Castor  and  Pollux  . 

.  400 

of  Cornelius  Rufiis     , 

.  453 

.  480 

.  350 

ofHolcouius,orNo.  4 

.  444 

of  Joseph  II.  .     .     . 

.  437 

of  Julius  Polybins 

.      .  346 

ofMeleager     .     .. 

.      .  421 

.  455 

ofPaisa    .     .     . 

.  318 

ofSollust.     .     . 

.     .  328 

ofSiricus.     .     . 

.      .  402 

of  Three  Stories    . 

.     .  345 

.     .  366 

,     .  399 

.     .  473 

oftheBUck  Walls 

.     .  443 

.      .  418 

oftheChaoe  .     .     . 

.  444 
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Temple  of  Fortune 

of  Iris  .     . 

of  Japiter. 

■■  of  Mercnry 

of  Yenos  . 

The  Basilica.     . 
The  FuUonica     . 
The  Old  Public  Baths 
ThcnnsB  Stabianie 
The  Thrw  Curia 
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.  135 
.  139 
.  98 
.  115 
.  127 
.  134 
.  362 
.  153 
.  174 
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The  Triclinium  Funebre 
Triangular  Forum  •  . 
Triumphal  Arch  .  . 
Triumphal  Arch  .  . 
TorobofCalTentius.     . 

of  N»Toleia  Tjrche 

of  Scaurus 

of  tiM  Garlands     . 

with  the  Marble  Door 

Villa  of  Cicero  .     .     .     < 
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